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PREFACE 

The general revival of interest in the question of Army 
Eeform which has been the result of the publication of 
the proceedings of the Eoyal Commission of Inquiry into 
the South African War has encouraged me to avail 
myself of ihe kind permission extended to me by The 
Times to republish in book form and under my own 
name the series of articles which appeared in their 
columns during January and February of this year 
under the title of ‘ The Problem of the Army.’ 

The present work is, however, somewhat more than a 
mere republication. Most of the chapters have been not 
only revised, but to a very considerable extent rewritten. 
A complete additional chapter has been inserted, contain- 
ing suggestions for the reorganization of the War Office 
on the lines of Lord Esher’s memorandum appended to 
the report of the War Commission. The defects of 
Mr. Brodrick’s Army Coi'ps scheme of 1901 are more 
fully analyzed, and an alternative plan, which was only 
hinted at in the original articles, is now sketched out in 
some detail. 

The figures for the redistribution of the forces which 
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I have advocated and for the Army budget- which that 
redistribution would involve have been completely recast. 
Instead of making my basis our present standard of 
military strength and showing how that standard could 
be maintained consistently with a very great reduction 
of expenditure, I have on reconsideration preferred to 
work up to our present ‘normal’ expenditure as my 
outside limit, and to show how, keeping well within that 
expenditure, we might maintain a far more powerful 
and effective Army than at present. But the principle 
of the redistribution which I have advocated remains 
the same, and is equally applicable, and, I believe, 
equally sound, whether our military budget is reduced, 
kept constant, or even increased. 

I have refrained from endeavouring to incorporate 
with the present work any detailed analysis of the 
evidence before the Royal Commission or criticism of 
the Commissioners’ Report. The fact is that ‘ The 
Problem of the Army ’ is already in itself of the nature 
of an ad interim report on the lessons of the War, 
based on a mass of evidence fully as large, and in some 
respects more varied than that given before the Com- 
mission— namely, the evidence which I have been collect- 
ing during the last four years for the purposes of ‘ The 
Times History of the War’ — evidence whose historical 
bearing and final conclusion will appear in the successive 
volumes of that work. To have tried to make it include 
a digest of the War Commission would have meant alter- 
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ing the whole scope and character of the work. But 
there is no reason why ‘ The Problem of the Army ’ should 
not serve equally well as a companion to the volumes 
of evidence before the War Commission as to the detailed 
narrative of the War. And for the benefit of those who 
lack either the necessary time or the inclination to study 
those volumes of evidence for themselves, I have included 
some of the more striking expressions of opinion given 
before the Commission by eminent soldiers, as well as a 
few important memoranda or disquisitions bearing on 
the questions discussed in my chapters, either in the 
shape of, footnotes to the text or as appendices. 


November 1, 1903. 


L. S. AMEBY. 
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, THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY 


GHAPTBE I 

THE MILITABY POSITION OF THE EMPIEB 

Nearly four years have passed since those dark winter 
months in which the British nation suddenly realized 
the terrible danger to which our very existence as an 
Empire was exposed by the inefficiency and inadequacy 
of our military system* That danger had, indeed, long 
been foreseen by thoughtful students of our military 
situation, but the nation as a whole had been indifferent, 
or rather ignorant, and in view of this indifference it 
had been impossible to stir the leaders of either of the 
great political parties out of their habitual inertia. After 
the ^ Black Week ’ that national indifference gave way to 
a powerful but vague and inarticulate desire for Army 
reform. So strong was that desire that the Government 
of the day could have carried through almost any 
measure it wished. For a statesman who had made a 
profound study of the military needs of our Empire, who 
had clearly foreseen — as, indeed, many students did 
foresee — the effects of modern conditions, and had only 
been prevented from putting his ideas into execution by 
the apathy of his colleagues and of the nation, here was 
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one of those occasions which occur only once in a genera- 
tion to statesmen in a democratic country. It was a 
moment when the iron was hot and ready to be ham- 
mered into any shape. But England possessed no states- 
man with those qualifications. The system of party 
government does not tend to their development. 

In the circumstancesj it was perhaps as well that our 
rulers did not go further than they did in the direction 
of embodying their first partial impressions into ready- 
made schemes of wholesale reorganization . Such 
reforms or alterations as have so far been introduced 
into the general organization of the British Army, 
though they have not gone to the root of the matter, 
have many of them been in the right direction, or, at 
any rate, have done no irretrievable harm. Since then 
there has been ample opportunity for the main lessons 
of the war to disentangle themselves from the confused 
and misleading impressions of the moment. The time 
has now come when the nation can fairly take stock of 
its general requirements for the military defence of the 
Empire, and of the more special lessons of the war as 
far as they bear upon those requirements. Though the 
demand for military reform is, perhaps, not so loud as in 
the opening months of 1900, it is no less strong and 
much more definite. Bo strong is it that no Government 
can afford to disregard it. The question is one that can 
bear no longer delay or half measures. The cost of our 
present inadequate system is too great and the possibility 
of danger in the future too serious. 

The first question that it is necessary to answer, in 
discussing the subject of Army reform, is, What are the 
fundamental conditions of the naval and military defence 
of our Empire, and what part of that defence is best 
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assigned to the Army First and foremost, then, our 
Empire is an oceanic Empire. Strategically con- 
sidered, it is an Empire the greater part of which 
consists of the sea. Our most important strategic 
frontier is the seacoast of other nations, and that 
frontier can be kept inviolate by naval supremacy alone. 
Our naval supremacy is the keystone of our whole de- 
fensive position. Not only is it the most important 
issue in itself, but it also limits the military problem by 
the consideration of expense. Our military expenditure 
must always be the balance of what we can afford to 
spend after making sure that we have satisfied our naval 
needs. Even with our great wealth we cannot aim at 
being at the same time the leading sea Power in the 
world and a first-class military Power in the sense in 
which those words are understood on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The problem we have to solve is, therefore, how to 
make the best possible use of the land forces we can 
afford to maintain, utilizing our naval supremacy to the 
fullest in our military dispositions, employing our Army, 

* ‘ Let us give up this wandering on in a fog as we have done for 
years and years, getting a little hit here and a little bit there, but 
with no definitely laid down clear and clean plan to work up to a 
previously deternained upon and settled organization.' — 9,470 ; 
Major-General Sir C. Grove. 

‘ I was twenty-five years in the War Office, and every year we 
asked that last question (What is the Army the Commander-in-Chief 
is to maintain, and for what purposes is it required ?), and we never 
succeeded in getting it answered, except once, and then it was 
answered wrong.’ — 15,638 : General Sir B. Buller, 

‘ What strikes me is that it is very desirable, before any question 
of either increase or decrease is raised, the nation should pretty 
wen determine what the Army has got to do.* — 13,221 : Field- 
Marshal Lord Egberts. 


1—2 
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not as an expensive alternative to the Navy, but as a 
complement to it, a striking arm to reach where the 
Navy cannot reach. Even so, without maintaining a 
numerically large Army, we can be formidable enough 
on land. The proper combination of military and naval 
strength contains possibilities that even England, with 
her great record in the eighteenth century and during 
the Napoleonic wars, has never yet developed to their full 
logical conclusion. There is a passage in Emerson's 
‘ English Traits ^ which expresses in striking language 
the nature of the strategical power that lies in the hands 
of those who have the supremacy of the sea : 

‘ The men who have built a ship . . . have acquired 
much more than a ship. Now arm them, and every 
shore is at their mercy; for if they have not a numerical 
superiority where they anchor, they have only to sail a 
mile or two to find it. Bonaparte’s art of war — namely, 
of concentrating force on the point of attack — must 
always be theirs who have the choice of the battle- 
ground.’ 

subordination of our 
; military policy to our general ppHcy of oceanic defence, 
^ the qnqstioa that next arises is. Where, if we do fight on 
land at all, are we Irkely to fight ? The answer to that 
question: is, perhaps, best given by the method of exclu- 
; sion. Tri the first place, it is not on the mainland of 
" Europe/'^We have no aggressive designs against the 
territory of any of the Continental Powers, and we 
cannot afford to keep up armies large enough ever to 
cope with theirs on ground of their own choosing. If 
through any circumstances we should come into conflict 
with any of these Powers or any combination of them, 
the struggle will be decided at sea, and in those outlying 
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parts of their possessions where, owing to our command 
of the sea and to their distance from their bases, we can 
hope to fight them on land with success. But if any 
future combination of circumstances should, make it 
imperative for us to decide a struggle with a European 
Power in its own home territory, it will not be with our 
small Regular Army that we can venture to undertake 
such a task. We could only do it by shipping across 
the sea the whole manhood of the country trained in the 
use of arms.* The same applies to the continent of 
America. There we have a land frontier of some 3,000 
miles, adjoining one of the greatest Powers in the world. 
But there, again, we have no political ambitions that 
will be likely to bring us into, conflict with the United 
States, no causes of friction that diplomacy and national 
good feeling could not dispose of. Nor is there any 
present indication that the United States cherish aggres- 
sive designs against Canada. 

There remain the two continents of Africa and Asia. 
There we hold enormous territories on the mainland, 
inhabited by races whose obedience to our rule is in the 
last resort only determined by our military superiority, 
with extended frontiers exposed to the attacks of hardy 
savage tribes, and in the case of India to the advance of 

* ‘ We are very unlikely to . attack any Continental Power — 
mean to say our business is in India and South. Africa ; but we 
must have an expanding nucleus, and the more intelligent our men 
are and the more highly trained they are the better it would be, 
and if any big efforts are required of us we must do the same as we 
did during the South African War — we must increase our forces 
very largely ; but we cannot expect to get trained men, though we 
should get very good ones, no doubt. The country cannot keep up 
an army for a general purpose of that sort — I mean to say for the 
purpose of offence.’ — 16,820 : Major-General Sir W, Gatacre, 
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one of the greatest military empires in the world. Outside 
of our actual possessions we have in those regions a vast 
complex of political and commercial interests which 
may at any moment bring us into conflict with one or 
more of the great European Powers. South Africa, 
Eastern and North-Eastern Africa— including Egypt 
and Abyssinia — Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghan 
istan, India, Indo-China, China, Siberia — that list covers 
almost the whole of the countries in which in any con- 
ceivable circumstances we may be called upon to conduct 
large operations on land. They form the eastern 'or 
south-eastern face of the Old World, and their general 
strategical distribution may very roughly be indicated, 
as in the map at the beginning of this book, by a line 
drawn from the Cape to Kamschatka. That line is the 
strategical ‘ front ’ of the British Empire, under the 
political conditions that are likely to prevail for a 
generation to come.^ Elsewhere the only purpose for 
which we require any considerable number of troops is 
for the garrisoning of our existing naval bases in peace, 
and the possible seizure of new ones in war. But this 
is a problem so entirely different from the main problem 
of Imperial military strategy — being, in fact, a part of 
the problem of naval strategy — that it is better dealt 
with on separate lines. 

The logical corollary from this definition of our mili- 
tary position is that our striking arm, the Imperial 

* The use of. the word * front’ here was, when the original articles 
appeared in the Times, objected to by certain critics, who appar- 
ently interpreted it as equivalent to ‘ frontier.’ All I wish to indicate 
by the' term is the general direction in which our armies will have 
to face. Our., enemies will move towards that line on the one side; 
our reinforcements will push towards it or beyond it from the 
other. 
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Regular Army, should face towards that military front, 
and be concentrated at points as near as possible to it, 
and not kept in those parts of the Empire whose defence 
is already sufficiently provided by the Navy, or whence 
the striking arm cannot be quickly brought into action 
for offensive purposes* A considerable portion of our 
Army and a still larger native force are already per- 
manently stationed in India, the central point and key- 
stone of our military position. But the climatic condi- 
tions of India, and of some of the other regions w'here 
we may be called upon to carry on war, make it unde- 
sirable to keep more white troops actually stationed 
there than is absolutely necessary for safety. What 
remains, then, is to base our Army, as much of it as 
can be spared from India, at points within a reasonably 
close distance of our strategic front, and at the same 
time enjoying a healthy climate and affording ample 
opportunities for training. 

The United Kingdom, though healthy enough, and in 
many other ways very convenient, does not meet either 
of the other two all-important requirements. It is 
separated from our military front by the whole bulk of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and the only short-cut avail- 
able — the Suez Canal — is one on whose security in time 
of war we cannot absolutely reckon. Fortunately, the 
geographical distribution of our Empire provides us with 
a chain of positions which meets with almost every 
military requirement. South Africa, Australia, and 
Canada form a line every point of which is ’ within a 
fortnight’s steaming of the nearest part of our military 
front. 

More than that : a consideration of our naval position, 
of the distribution and power of movement of our own 
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and other fleets, will show that in the event of war with 
a European coalition the main struggle of the battle- 
fleets will take place in the Mediterranean, or off the 
western coasts of Europe. Till this struggle is abso- 
lutely decided, the convoying of large bodies of troops 
across these waters will be attended with the greatest 
difficulty and danger. In fact, the Admiralty have 
repeatedly refused to give any pledge to convoy troops 
out of England for at least nine months from the out- 
break of a great naval war. On the other hand, our 
naval supremacy in the outlying seas will hardly be 
challenged. A few cruisers will suffice for all the con- 
voying required in the Southern Atlantic, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Pacific. The- strategical immunity of 
these seas is of far more consequence for the speedy move- 
ment of troops than any question of actual sea-mileage or 
availability of transports. The difference between send- 
ing troops to India from South Africa and from this 
country in a great war is not a question of ten or twelve 
days as against thirty, but a question of ten days, or 
even twenty days, as against ten months. 

No distribution, then, of our military forces can be 
strategically justified that does not look first and fore- 
most to South Africa, and then to Australia and Canada, 
as the main bases of our Eegular Army. These islands 
may, no doubt, for generations to come remain the best 
recruiting-ground for our Imperial Airmy— the home of 
the bulk of our reservists, and of that greater reserve 
which we must seek in the trained manhood of the 
nation, the storehouse of our wealth, and the centre of 
political power. They are the ultimate military-economic 
base of our Army. But for the main strategical bases 
and training-grounds we must look elsewhere. 
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The Army that we can afford to keep in those regions 
must necessarily be small — small, that is, compared 
with the armies kept up by the great European Powers, 
but it by no means follows that it need, therefore, be too 
small for its purpose. The great European armies of 
the present day are institutions whose origin and 
organization are intimately connected with the peculiar 
conditions under which they are called to operate. It is 
only in countries with a dense population, with enormous 
stores of supplies in every town and village, with 
abundant water, with an intricate network of roads 
and railways, that armies of the magnitude of modern 
European armies are at all manageable. And even 
then the management of them presents difficulties 
which, as many of the ablest continental strategists 
recognise, will steadily tend to make all but the simplest 
and most elementary strategical movements impossible. 
The deadlock which the late M. de Bloch conceived 
would be the result of any future European war is by 
no means an altogether extravagant supposition. In 
Asia and Africa the problem is an absolutely different 
one. In vast regions thinly peopled, where water and 
supplies are alike scarce, railways few and limited in 
carrying power, and roads execrable or non-existent, the 
size of armies that can operate with any success is 
strictly limited. On the other hand, in consequence of 
that limitation all the advantages of adequate informa- 
tion and preparation, of suitable equipment, of mobility, 
of a high state of training, and of individual skill in the 
soldier and of generalship in the leaders, are greatly 
enhanced. 

The Foreign Service Army that we want must, there- 
fore, differ not only in numbers, but also in its whole 
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character, from the armies that are found to be most 
effective in Europe. And for this purpose it is necessary 
to remember that England is a European country. The 
Army that we want for Imperial purposes is not likely, 
either in respect of its numbers or its character, to be as 
serviceable for ^the defence of England against the pos- 
sible landing of a European invading force as a far 
cheaper force raised separately for that special purpose. 
One of the first essentials of ^any proper scheme of 
Imperial defence is a clear separation between the 
Imperial Army, universal as the Navy and in closest 
co-ordination with it, and the local supplementary defence 
forces of Great Britain, or of any other self-governing 
portion of the Empire. 

Given, then, the fundamental conditions on which any 
workable system of Imperial defence must be based, we 
may next inquire how far the lessons that we have 
learnt in the recent South African War, and the new 
conditions of warfare that the war has revealed, bear on 
those general conditions. To establish what are the 
main lessons of the South African War, it may, perhaps, 
be best to begin by asking what were the main causes of 
our failure to succeed in carrying the war through 
within a reasonable time. ■ To put the matter briefly, we 
failed, first, because we did not know enough either 
about the enemy we were going to fight, or about the 
country we were going to fight in, or about the methods 
of fighting that were most effective against that enemy 
and in that country. We failed, secondly, because of 
our original false strategical disposition. With the bulk 
of our Army more than 6,000 miles away from the scene 
of operations when the war broke out, we were bound to 
lose at the beginning, and that loss it took us nearly 
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three years to make good.*^ Thirdly, our forces, both 
officers and men, were not adequately trained, either for 
war in general or for the extremely difficult novel condi- 
tions introduced by the long-range rifle and smokeless 
powder. The result was that, in spite of our numerical 
superiority, we were unable to crush with any prompti- 
tude a far smaller force, mainly because that force, in 
spite of other very great defects, was more mobile, pos- 
sessed a higher level of individual skill and initiative than 
our own, and was first in the field at the outbreak of war. 

In other words, the three main lessons of the South 
African War are : First, that it is necessary to have an 
adequate organization, which will combine the collection 
of information with the control of military policy — that 
is to say, a proper ‘ brain of the Army ’ ; secondly, that 
our troops must be placed where they can be strategi- 
cally effective at the outbreak of any probable war ; and, 
lastly, that the important factor in modem war will be 
not so much numbers as mobility and a high state of 
individual and combined efficiency. 

Now let us take these points as they bear on the 
general situation. The first point is obvious, and has 
been obvious to every careful student of military affairs 
for the last generation. The creation of a great General 
Staff, such as exists in every army in Europe, and is far 
more essential for our Army, with its varied tasks, than 

* * Do you think, if we had had 30,000 or 40,000 troops in South 
Africa six months before war was declared, the Boers would have 
attacked us ?’ — ‘ No ; there would have been no war.^ — 5,172 : 
Major-Gener^u:. Sib J. Arbagh. 

‘ I suggest that if we had sent out the 50,000 or 60,000 troops to 
South Africa three or four months before the war, the war might 
never have occurred?’ — ‘Not in this generation.’ — 4,276: Fielb- 
Marshal Sir E. Wood. 
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for any other, was advocated in the strongest terms by 
Lord Hartington’s Oommission thirteen years ago. It 
has not been brought into existence yet, and there can 
be no stronger condemnation of the military policy of 
successive Secretaries of State, from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman down to Mr. Brodrick, than that fact alone. 

The second lesson only endorses in the strongest way 
the conclusions already drawn from the general survey of 
our military position. The main body of our troops must 
have speedy and certain access to our strategic front. 
The clearest lesson to be drawn from the war, if we have 
not learnt it already from a general consideration of our 
position, is that the bulk of the Regular Imperial Army 
is out of place in the United Kingdom. 

The third lesson is one that can only be welcome to 
us, substantiating as it does in the strongest possible way 
what has already been said about the disadvantages of 
large armies in uncivilized countries and at great distances 
from their bases. We cannot in any case afford to main- 
tain a large Army abroad. We are bound to keep a 
considerable part of that Army with the colours for a 
longer period v^hanf is us^aal, in European armies. We 
have, therefore, ^ mte get the best 

material possible for bur soldiers, and to try and train 
that material to a pitch of individual efficiency that has 
never been contemplated elsewhere.* Our command of 
the sea gives us a strategical mobility far exceeding that 
of any railway system outside of Central Europe. Steady 
foresight applied to our preparations and a proper com- 
position of our forces should secure mobility on the 
march and in the field. 

So far I have been reasoning entirely in the abstract, 
* See Appendix A. 
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I have assumed the Emj)ire as a whole, and based my 
considerations on the present and probable future trend 
of Imperial policy. I have taken no consideration of the 
military system which is at the present time established. 
That system, which received its present form under 
the influence of that great organizer, Lord Cardwell, 
was based on the fundamental supposition that there 
should always be the same number of units of Eegular 
troops in the United Kingdom as in the rest of the 
Empire. Judged by the standard of a sound system of 
Imperial defence, such as I have outlined in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, that supposition cannot be regarded 
as other than utterly unsound. 

To understand how it was possible that such a system 
could spring up, one must go back to the conditions of 
the time in which it was created. We must remember, 
first, that in 1870 the full meaning of sea supremacy 
had almost been forgotten by Englishmen, and that its 
realization, due in no small measure to the works of an 
American writer, has only come about within the last 
decade. The necessity of having a considerable land 
force of Eegular troops in England to resist invasion was 
then and almost up to the present day considered 
axiomatic. In fact, the main object of the Cardwellian 
scheme as originally devised was by means of a Eeserve 
to create a larger Army for the defence of this country. 

Further, it must be remembered that thirty years ago 
we were practically the only Power in the oceanic world ; 
the scramble for Africa had not been thought of. Eussia 
had not yet reached Merv, stiU less Penjdeh or Port 
Arthur, There was no British occupation of Egypt, no 
Persian question, no Siamese question, and, last of all, 
no Chinese question. Our Army abroad was regarded 
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not so much as a striking force, ready to carry out our 
policy in those regions where the Navy could not act, but 
as a garrison to hold India and one or two other points 
considered of importance. Practically speaking, the 
defence of England and the maintenance of our hold 
on India were the only points to which the Cardwellian 
system looked. 

If one were to ask what w^as uppermost in the minds 
of those who inspired and supported the Cardwellian 
reforms, one might look for an answer, on the one hand, 
to the spectacle of France crushed down by the over- 
powering numbers of the Prussian armies ; and, on the 
other, to the recollection of the terrible storm of mutiny 
that had swept through India as a result of the insuffi- 
ciency of the white garrison. But whatever the con- 
siderations that originally led to the creation of the 
existing system, they have long ceased to carry any 
weight. A juster estimate of the nature of sea power has 
led us to look to it for the real defence of these islands, 
supplemented, if necessary, by local forces economically 
organized for purely English conditions. The develop- 
ments of a generation have established our internal 
position in India on a securer basis, and the maintenance 
of our rule within the peninsula has gradually become 
secondary to the ever-growing question of frontier 
defence. Above all, the gradual change of our political 
ideal from that of an island state with outlying posses- 
sions and dependencies not forming an integral part of 
its existence to that of a great oceanic federation requires 
a complete reorganization of the material weapons 
whereby the newer and greater ideal is to be helped 
forward and defended. 

For many years past, long before the strain of the 
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South African War dislocated it from top to bottom, the 
Cardwellian system was growing more and more unwork- 
able. As our Imperial policy developed, we found our- 
selves obliged to strengthen one outlying point of the 
Empire after another. The linked battalion organization 
of the existing system compelled us, for each battalion 
added abroad, to add an extra battalion at home. The 
expenditure on our Regular Army kept on steadily grow- 
ing. By the year 1899 our military budget had risen to 
over 20 millions,v 19 millions of that money went to 
maintain a force of 184,000 Regulars with the colours — 
exclusive of the British Army in India — and a first-class 
Reserve of 78,000 men. Of these, at the outbreak of 
the South African War, we had some 106,000 Regulars 
and the whole of the Eirst-Class Reserve in the United 
Kingdom. Presumably, then, we had a force of some 

180.000 Regulars ready to send abroad — a very formid- 
able force, even if, owing to its being concentrated at a 
false strategic base, it was likely to arrive late on the 
scene of operations. Unfortunately, this large force only 
existed on paper. The force actually available at short 
notice was less than two-thirds of the figure given. In 
the late war it took over eighteen months before 180,000 
regular troops had been sent out to South Africa. 

The reason for this was that the recruiting require- 
ments for so large a force of Regular troops had far out- 
stripped the number of serviceable recruits who could be 
attracted by a service whose pay was inadequate, and 
which insisted on a period with the colours too short for 
a career and too long to give the soldier any chance in 
the race of life afterwards. Nearly 40 per cent, of the 

106.000 men at home with the colours were in conse- 
quence undersized, undeveloped striplings, whom it 
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would have been sheer murder to send to the front,^ 
Even as it was, in any other country but South Africa 
the greater part of the soldiers sent out as reinforce- 
ments after the end of 1899 would have died off like flies. 
Hence the Reserve, instead of being used as a Reserve, 
was required to take the place of the greater part of the 
nominal fighting line before a single battalion could 
leave England. The battalions which were sent out 
were not the battalions that their officers had been 
training at home ; they were composite battalions made 
up in almost equal proportions of Reservists and men 
with the colours, and at the very moment when company 
officers most wanted to see the effect of their past train- 
ing they found their companies filled up with men whom 
they did not know, many of whom had never even seen 
or handled a Lee-Enfield rifle. Even apart from a war 
of such magnitude as the war in South Africa, we could 
not in 1899, and we cannot to-day, send a force of even 
20,000 men abroad at short notice without calling upon 
the Reserve or else mixing up battalions. 

Since the war the situation has grown infinitely 
worse. We have to find a large force, not likely for 
many years to be less than 25,000, for South Africa. 
The political problems along what I have called our 
military front threaten to become acuter than ever ; any 
moment may see us engaged in a struggle of the very 
first magnitude in the Middle or Far East. Our 
Reserve, even before the war, was only about two-thirds 
of what it ought to have been, calculating from the 
number of recruits enlisting, simply because sickness, 
desertion, and other causes dependent on the inferior 

* ‘ Out of the 100,000 for whom we were drawing pay, there were 
between 35,000 and 40,000 non-effectives.’ — 4,135 : Sm E. Wood, 
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quality of the material caused a wastage of nearly 
half the recruits enlisted before they ever reached 
the Reserve. At this moment, as a result of the war, 
the Reserve stands even lower than before the war, and 
will not reach its nominal strength for years. Our 
military budget, which before the war had exceeded 
20 millions, has now reached the enormous figure of 
27-|- millions, and under the present system there is not 
the slightest possibility of keeping it within the limits of 
that ‘ normal ’ budget, still less of reducing it. And yet, 
with all this enormous cost, with the whole of England 
covered by army corps of Regulars which are not 
wanted in the country, our military position is actually 
no sounder than it was before, and, relatively to the 
needs of our policy, far worse than at any past time. 

Nothing can be done without a thorough-going change 
of our whole system to meet the present requirements of 
the Empire. The ill-considered patchwork and adding 
on of battalion after battalion, without any considera- 
tion of where forces are most wanted and where they 
can be spared, must be abandoned. As it stands, our 
Army system provides the largest possible force on 
paper and the least in reality. It j^rovides the largest 
possible force in England, where it is not w’^anted, and 
the least possible force in those parts of the world where 
it is wanted. It renders the temporary reinforcement of 
any part of the Empire impossible, except at the cost of 
the breakdown of the whole system, and it cannot wage 
even a comparatively small war without the calling out 
of the Reserve. It provides no adequate training- 
ground for the kind of fighting that our Regular Army 
will be called upon to undertake abroad, or, indeed, for 
any kind of fighting whatever under modern conditions. 

2 \ 
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It is incompatible with any really workable scheme of 
decentralization. It has no proper staff organization, 
and with a vast expenditure of money on the mainten- 
ance of superfluous battalions it starves the intelligence 
and educational departments, the very mainsprings of 
military efficiency, to a degree that is almost incredible. 
In other words, the existing system is nothing less than 
a gigantic sham, and a fraud on the taxpayer.^ 

* ‘ I think that the cotmtry has an impression that this paper 
Army is an effective Army, but it is not.’ — 4,876: Lieutenant- 
General Sir T. Kelly-Kbnny. 

‘I am certain it would be much more satisfactory to the nation, 
even if they paid much more, to have a really efficient Anny, 
instead of the make-believe that we have now.’ — 4,203 : Sir E. 
■Wood. 





CHAPTBE II 
MB. BEODBICK’S EEFOEMS 

In the preceding chapter I discussed the general 
requirements of Imperial military defence, in view, on 
the one hand, of the strategical disposition of our 
Empire and the probable course of British policy, 
and, on the other hand, of the main lessons of the 
South African War. The conclusions drawn from the 
former were shown to be reinforced in the strongest way 
by our recent experience, and both together pointed to 
the utter inadequacy of the Cardwellian system to cope 
with the needs of the present day. Before going on to 
consider the changes that will be necessary to secure, 
within the limits of expenditure available after making 
all due provision for the Navy, an Army that will serve 
our purposes, it is, perhaps, advisable to go a little 
more closely into the present state of affairs, and more 
especially to discuss the value and bearing of those 
modifications which have been superimposed on the 
existing system during the last three years by the late 
Secretary of State for War. ' 

The first and foremost point worth noting is that they 
are only modifications, not radical changes in organiza- 
tion. At no time did Mr. Brodrick show the slightest 
indication of a desire to interfere with the fundamental 
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theory laid down by Lord Cardwell — that the 
defence of these islands is one of the chief tasks of the 
Eegular Army, and that at least one half of the Eegular 
Army, exclusive of the Eeserves, should always be 
located in the United Kingdom. On the contrary, the 
most important measure which he introduced during his 
period of office was concerned with the organization of 
the Eegular Army in England on an even larger scale 
than had ever been contemplated before. 

The motives which inspired Mr. Brodrick in framing 
his scheme of army corps for the United Kingdom were 
undoubtedly praiseworthy ones. His main object, clearly 
set forth in his speeches, was to improve the training 
of general officers, and to ease the congestion of work 
at the War Office by a system of decentralization. The 
principle was good. The mistake lay in its application. 
Mr. Brodrick seems never to have considered whether 
army corps were the most suitable formation for our 
little Army in the field, or the best administrative unit 
in peace for our peculiar conditions ; nor whether, apart 
from those considerations, so large a force as six army 
corps — three wholly and three partly composed of 
Eegulars — were really wanted in England at all ; 
whether the nation could stand the expense of keeiung 
them up, in addition to the forces which are required 
elsewhere in the Empire; or whether the exigencies of 
Imperial affairs would ever allow them to attain to any 
stable, organization. 

The question of the advisability of keeping the bulk of 
our Eeguiaf Army in the United Kingdom has been 
discussed already, and the conclusion arrived at w^as 
very different from that which Mr. Brodrick was 
prepared to acquiesce in. As regards the question of 
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expense, even on the supposition that the South African 
garrison is to he reduced to twelve battalions of 
infantry — a supposition which is not likely to be 
converted into fact for a -good many years, and one 
which, even if it were realizable, as far as the internal 
safety of South Africa is concerned, would be in the 
highest degree undesirable in view of the general 
strategical situation of the Empire — the cost of the 
Regular Army which w'e should then be called on to 
keep up, especially under the new rates of pay, would 
continue to rise steadily till it reached a ‘ normal ’ 
figure far in excess of anything that w^e can afford. 
With the steady growth of the naval armaments of 
other Powers we cannot afford to go on indefinitely 
adding to the cost of our Army. 

But the worst of the scheme is that it is never likely 
to be carried into effect. Like so much in our present 
Army system, it is almost bound to be a sham. It 
presupposes a ‘ normal condition ^ of the Empire which 
is to be arrived at in a year or two, when the South 
African garrison can be reduced. It entirely shuts its 
eyes to the fact that, in all probability, long before the 
South African garrison has reached its ^ normal ’ 
strength of twelve battalions, we shall be w^anting to 
strengthen some other outlying portion of our Empire 
by reinforcements which, whether large or small*, will be 
large enough to upset the carefully-devised balance on 
which the army corps scheme is based. It; also seems 
to presuppose that the ordinary course of a war in any 
part of the world wull consist of the sending' out for a 
certain number of weeks or months o*f an army corps 
from England, which will then return home immedi- 
ately on the conclusion of hostilities. It makes no 
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allowance either for the gradual concentration of forces 
on a point that is threatened in order to avert war, if 
possible, or to be prepared for it when it comes, or for 
the necessity, after a war, of maintaining a considerable 
force in the region which has been the scene of warlike 
operations, and may, probably, still be the centre of 
political disturbance. In other words, the scheme is 
both unstrategical and impracticable, based, as it 
practically is, on the presumption of continuous peace — a 
rather curious presumption for the organization of an 
army. The outbreak of any war in any part of the 
world, whether small or great, will at once upset the 
whole machinery of the system, and reduce the army 
corps once more to mere paper organizations such as 
they are at present. 

Nor is it easy to see how army corps of a composition 
so fluctuating and so liable to waste, and intended for so 
many different requirements, can ever be decentralized 
in any real sense of the word. Decentralization implies 
that within each army corps area all the functions of an 
army for peace or war are, as far as possible, to be united 
under one head. Not only the training, but the recruit- 
ing, housing, provisioning, and mobilizing of the troops, 
their despatch to the front and their command in war, 
should be entirely under the commanders of army corps. 
That state of affairs is possible in the German Army. It 
would be quite possible in the case of a Militia Army 
organized for the defence of the United Kingdom. It 
exists, to a large extent, in the Indian Army, where the 
separate commands are real strategical and geographical 
units with definite military problems before them. It 
could be made to exist in the case of the Regular force 
kept in South Africa^ But it is almost impossible to de- 
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centralize army corps of Regulars kept in England to 
serve two such different objects as home defence and 
foreign expeditions. 

Take, for examjple, the First Army Corps. How can 
it be possible to give any real decentralized power to 
the commander of an army corps whose command is 
defined as follows — ' 

‘'From the railway-station at Liss, north-eastwards 
along the South-'Western Railway (but omitting the 
three small portions of Sussex lying to the north of the 
railway, and the portions of the parishes of Artington, 
St. Nicholas, and Stoke-next-Guildford to the west of the 
railway), through Woking to the eastern boundary of 
Woking parish . . . but inclusive also of the portions of 
the parishes of Alton and Chawton lying west of that road.’ 

That is not an army corps command : it is merely a 
small training area on which is camped an army corps 
without a command. The commander of that army 
corps is not likely ever to conduct operations in his 
command. If his force is required for the defence of 
England it will at once be moved into the areas nominally 
assigned to the Second or Fourth Army Corps. If the 
whole or part of his force is wanted abroad, neither the 
port of embarkation nor the headquarters of the railway 
system by which he is to convey his troops to the port 
is within his command.^ Neither strategy, mobilization, 
nor information can fall within his province. 

^ ‘ On several occasions I have urged that general officers com- 
manding army corps should arrange for the moving of units within 
the United Kingdom, and carry out the movement without any 
reference to headquarters. However, it is said that there is some 
difficulty about the railway companies, or something of that sort ; 
I do not know what it is.^ — 18,221 : Lieutenant-Genbeal Sie W. 
Nicholson, See also Appendix G. 
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It is doubtful if the general public at all realizes how 
entirely Mr. Brodrick’s army corps exist on paper even 
now, and how little opportunity they can afford of real 
independent training for our Generals and staff officers. 
A study of the September number of the ^ Army List ’ 
furnishes some very curious reading. The First Army 
Corps at Aldershot, under General French, nominally 
contains three divisions, each of two brigades ; in other 
words, 24 battalions of infantry. At the present 
moment there are 19 battalions at Aldershot, and 
at the autumn manoeuvres .the First Army Corps w^as 
able to take the field with two and a half divisions, a 
cavalry brigade and some mounted infantry. The three 
divisional commanders are all, it is worth noting, also 
brigadiers of one of their brigades, and this violation of 
all sound principles of organization prevails in all the 
army corps. Still, the First Army Corps, which is not 
really a territorial army corps, but a large camp of 
training with an inadequate training-ground, showed at 
the manoeuvres what a good use it had made of its 
limited opportunities. 

It is when we come to the other army corps that we 
really see what Mr. Brodrick’s organization means. The 
constitution of the Second Army Corps is more compli- 
cated than any other, for it incorporates with the new 
army corps scheme the older district organization, and 
its commander is responsible, not only for the organizing 
and training of an army corps for active service, but 
also for the defence of the whole coast from the mouth 
of the Thames almost to Anglesej^, and for the garrison- 
ing of our most important harbours. The task of 
organizing this extraordinary complex of home defence 
and foreign service requirements could not have been 
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entrusted to a more capable organizer than Sir B. Wood; 
but it is a task that ought not to be entrusted to a single 
head, however able. The actual forces, however, even 
including the troops quartered in the garrison towns, and 
presumably required for their defence, are very far from 
being up to the strength requisite to put an Army Corps 
into the field. The force at Salisbury, Sir E. Wood’s 
headquarters, consists apparently of some batteries of 
field artillery, and sundry detachments of the Army 
Service Corps, the Army Medical Corps, and the Army 
Ordnance Corps. Sir Evelyn Wood has, indeed, under 
him a divisional commander. Sir Charles Knox, who 
commands the Fourth Division and the Seventh Brigade, 
and, for all purposes that matter, might just as ^vell 
command the Eighth Brigade also, as neither of these 
brigades consists of any men.^ The Fifth Division of 
the Second Army Corps in the South-Eastern District 
is not quite so badly off. It has five Regular battalions, 
a provisional battalion, and some details. In other 
words, it has at least one brigade, the Tenth, in addition 
to the garrison of Dover Castle. The Ninth Brigade 
does not exist (at least, not in this Army Corps) ; but as 
a substitute Sir Leslie Eundle is also entrusted with 
the duty of defending Dover. The Western District, 
under Lieutenant-General Sir W. Butler, includes the 
Sixth Division, which has no divisional commander and 
no brigadier for the one brigade of which it consists. 

* ‘Are the regiments in yonr division now at Salisbury up to 
their Ml strength — ‘ There is no division yet. When the barracks 
are built in about four years^ time, there will be a division there ; 
but at present that division is quartered, some at Plymouth and 
some at Pembroke Dock, and all over the place. I could go and 
see my regiments if I liked’ any day, but they are all under other 
Generals.’— -17,691 : Major-Geneeal Bib C, E. Knox, 
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The Southern District, under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Baker Bussell, has a brigadierless brigade, which pre- 
sumably belongs to the Sixth Division. In all, by 
borrowing from the Fourth Army Corps a cavalry 
regiment, three battalions of Guards, and sundry details 
to fill up battalions that were too weak for manceuvre 
purposes, the Second Army Corps managed, for the 
September manoeuvres, to put in the field two divisions 
and a weak cavalry brigade ; in other words, two-thirds 
of an army corps! By a simple and economical device, 
the Sixth Division, which has no commander, was com- 
manded by Sir C. Knox, commander of the non-existent 
Fourth Division! And this army corps is supposed 
to be ready to go abroad at a moment's notice, with 
every constituent unit complete and under its own com- 
mander ! 

The Third Army Corps in Ireland is, in some respects, 
rather better off. The Seventh Division can boast of 
seven battalions of Eegulars, one divisional commander, 
one brigadier for the division, and a cavalry brigade. 
The Eighth Division, too, has actually eight battalions, 
though apparently it is not yet divided into brigades; 
the same being the case with the Ninth or Belfast 
Division, which consists of four battalions of Begulars. 
The Fourth Army Corps came into existence — on paper 
— early this year. It contains one division, the Tenth, 
which consists of one brigade of Eegulars. It also con- 
tains an odd brigade, the Guards or Ninth, whose 
number shows that it can when convenient — as, for 
instance, at manoeuvres — be made to figure in the Second 
Army Corps.! Any further attempt to develop the army 
corps organization does not appear to have been made ; 
the staff for the Eleventh and Twelfth Divisions and the 
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Twentieth, Twenty-first, Twenty-second, and Twenty- 
third Brigades have, as yet, not even come into existence 
on paper. Its cavalry consists of one regiment, which, 
when I last saw it, was figuring as a prominent element 
in the Second Army Corps. As for the Fifth and Sixth 
Army Corps, they have not, as yet, even begun to pretend 
to exist, and, I trust, never will. 

Altogether, Mr. Brodrick’s army corps are very much 
like the King’s robes in one of Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tales, which everyone made belief to see till some child 
in the street cried out, ^ But the King has got nothing 
on !’ This is as far as we have got in sixteen months 
since the war, and two and a half years since the army 
corps system was instituted. It cannot be said the 
progress has been very rapid, nor are there any signs 
that it will be much more rapid in the future. Nothing 
is further from my mind than any intention of suggest- 
ing that either Mr. Brodrick or the War Office authorities 
or the army corps commanders have been remiss in 
carrying into execution the programme that was laid 
down with so much circumstance two and a half years 
ago. On the contrary, they have done everything that 
could be done to convert the army corps into some- 
thing real. Circumstances were against them, and, what 
is still more to the purpose, will always be against them. 
He would be a rash person, indeed, who would wager 
that Mr. Brodrick’s army corps will reach their ‘normar 
condition before the next considerable war that the 
British Empire will be called upon to wage. 

The truth of the matter is that the attempt to organizie 
the British Army on the pattern of the continental army 
corps system has been made without sufficient regard to 
the essential differences between our military orgahiza- 
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tion and that of the European Powers. It is not, how- 
ever, Mr. Brodrick who is really responsible for intro- 
ducing a false standard of organization into this country. 
He found it existing on paper, and in his strenuous, 
unimaginative fashion at once determined to translate it 
into a reality without pausing to inquire whether, off 
paper, it was really a workable system for British 
conditions. It is only the fact that the continuance of 
the war prevented Mr. Brodrick’s 1901 scheme existing 
in any more tangible form than its predecessors till a 
year ago that prevented an earlier outbreak of the 
criticism that has been so vigorously directed against it 
since the beginning of the present year. Much of that 
criticism has been too confused for the general public to 
understand. For while some of the critics of the 
scheme have really only had in view the number of 
troops and the expense involved, others the mistaken 
principle of entrusting the defence of England to the 
Pi^egular Army, and others, again, the unsuitability of 
the organization itself to our conditions, all have made 
use of the words ‘ army corps ’ as the exemplification 
of what they most objected to. The two former points 
have been, or will be, dealt with at length in these 
chapters ; but as regards the third, it may perhaps be as 
well at this point to endeavour to analyze the funda- 
mental principles that underlie the army corps organ- 
ization of continental armies, and to see how far they 
can be fitted into our system. 

The field orgardzation of an army like the German is 
based on a careful study of the psychology of command 
in. the field. * It is held that a commanding officer can 
ofily maintain an efficient direct control over a certain 
, limited number of units directly subordinate to himself. 
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If there are too many, he cannot continually keep them 
all in mind or make the best use of them. On the other 
hand, if there are too few, he cannot dispose of them for 
the different purposes of flank and advance movements, 
reinforcements, and reserves without recourse to a sub- 
division of the units, which would break up their internal 
organization. It is also considered that a commander 
with only two or three subordinates is too liable to let 
himself be influenced by their opinions, and therefore to 
lose in quickness of decision and steadfastness of purpose. 
The outside limits fixed by continental writers are that 
each military unit should be broken up into not less than 
three and not more than eight subordinate units, the 
best subdivision being into four or five. Up to a certain 
stage these subdivisions are fixed. The number of com- 
panies in a battalion, of divisions in an army corps, is 
constant. Now that the traditions of the rigid linear" 
formations of eighteenth-century warfare, which required 
each unit to cover a precisely equal front, are gradually 
being abandoned, that constant composition is no longer 
absolutely necessary. But in an army which knows 
exactly what number of men it can put in the field, and 
has them all .recruited and trained alike, that uniformity 
has considerable advantages. At a certain stage, how- 
ever, this fixity of composition must stop. The first 
main subdivisions into w^hich the armed forces of a 
nation are broken up in war can have no fixed size. 
They must vary according to the part they have to play 
in the plan of campaign, according to the capacity of 
their line of communications or the strength of the 
enemy opposed to them. They are frequently modified, 
in the course of the campaign. Napoleon continually ; 
altered the composition of his eorps d'aniide, Wellington 
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did the same. The organization into three ‘armies,’ 
with which the Germans invaded France in 1870, was 
recast ^ by Moltke with each successive phase of the 
campaign. Both at Bloemfontein and at Pretoria Lord 
Roberts entirely reconstituted his units for the next 
stage in his great marches. Without this elasticity in 
the composition of the first units strategy would be 
impossible. ^ The highest fixed unit must therefore be so 
small, relatively, that the size of the main units can be 
freely modified to suit every change in the strategical 
situation, without ever involving the breaking in two of 
any fixed unit. On the other hand, for reasons already 
given, it should be so large that the variable main units 
should not, except on very rare occasions, contain more 
than eight of the fixed units. A Power like Germany, 
which, in the event of war, would take the field with 
four or five ‘ armies,’ with a varying strength of from 
150,000 to 800,000 men apiece, finds that the highest 
fixed unit it can conveniently employ is the army corps 
of nearly 40,000 men. The essential thing, then, to 
keep in mind about the continental army corps is that 
they are small, handy units, which can be transferred 
freely from one command to another, and which need 
never be broken up. No country has any business to 
indulge in an army corps organization for field purposes 
which is not prepared to take the field with at the very 
least a dozen army corps.* 

"■‘S' 

* An exception may be made in the case of those smaller 
European States which in the event of war would most probably 
take the field in alliance with some greater Power, to whose organ- 
ization they may therefore wish to conform. That consideration 
can hardly have weighed with our War Office, though it would be 
difficult to assign limits to its aberrations. 
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But an army is also subdivided for administrative 
purposes in times of peace. If that subdivision can be 
made to correspond with the subdivision of the units in 
the field, there is a considerable advantage, and in all 
armies the smaller field units are also administrative 
units in peace. But in the higher units the subdivision 
has to be decided by considerations affecting the recruit- 
ing, training, and mobilization of the troops, and the 
, geographical distribution of the territories to be defended 
or invaded, and, in certain cases, the administrative 
units which these considerations render desirable will 
not coincide with any one of the units employed in the 
field. In a country like France or Germany the problem 
is very simple. Its territory forms a single continuous 
block* The population is fairly evenly distributed, and, 
in consequence of universal service, the army can be 
equally evenly apportioned. Nothing, then, is easier 
than to parcel out such a country into any number of 
administrative areas that convenience may dictate. And 
it is a decided convenience that the troops raised and 
trained in the administrative areas should coincide with 
the highest fixed units in the field. And so the armies 
of France or Germany are administered by army corps 
in peace, just as they are subdivided into army corps in 
the field. But it is always essential to remember the 
^uree factors which render this coincidence of the tactical 
with the administrative unit possible : a compact terri- 
tory, universal service, and an army so large that an 
army corps is a comparatively small unit. 

Now let us take our own case. What is the largest 
force with which we are ever likely to operate along a 
single line of advance ? lu the South African War the 
largest units of that kind were Lord Roberts's main army 
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in the march to Pretoria and Sir E. Buller’s army in 
Natal, the one a little larger, the other a little less, than 
one army corps.* On the Indian frontier we may yet 
have to put 300,000 men in the field, but these would 
of a certainty be ^broken up into three or four main 
columns, none of them equal to three army corps. And 
yet, to justify our army corps organization, the smallest 
of our main subdivisions in the field should contain at 
least three army corps. The absurdity of an army 
corps system for the British Army is at once patent. It 
becomes still more patent if we consider what would 
happen in real war. We are supposed to have three 
army corps ready to go abroad at short notice, and we 
have been assured that their chief advantage is that the 
officers commanding them in peace will command them 
in the field, and that there will be no general breaking 
up and recasting of units as there was in South Africa. 
The first thing that will happen— due to our mistake of 
not keeping our very best Generals in reserve— will be 
that one of the army corps commanders will be ap- 
pointed to command the whole force, and that that 
particular army corps will be commanded by a new- 
comer — unless, indeed, we choose to disorganize the War 
Office instead of the army corps. Let us first assume 
that this force of three army corps (one already dis- 
organized) is going to carry on a campaign somewhere 
by itself. Is there any military situation so simple that 
it will allow this army to move in one main body or in 
three equal bodies ? No ; the very first thing the General 
in command will have to do will be to cast the pro- 

* ‘ The army corps organization was not tested in the South 
African War ; it was not applicable. —16,927 : General Kelly- 

TlBNNY. 
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crustean division into three to the winds, and reorganize 
his army in accordance with the strategical necessities of 
the situation. But, as a matter of fact, the three army 
corps are not likelj?' to act alone. They will be sent to 
India, say, to work together with an army organized in 
divisions, and composed of troops of different races. 
The first thing that will happen is that they will be 
broken up : some put on lines of communication, others 
duly mixed up with native troops, and then sent to the 
front. Again, if, as in South Africa, the war proves 
more serious than was first imagined, reinforcements 
will follow, surplus Eegulars from England, Militia, 
Volunteers, Colonial contingents. These will be sent, not 
by the army corps, but by the battalion or the brigade, 
and the attempt to fit them in with the army corps will 
be yet another cause of confusion. Lastly, our troops 
have to be transported by sea before they fight, and con- 
venience of transport and disembarkation will prevent 
so large a body as an army corps sailing together and 
being disembarked simultaneously at a single port. 

In other words, we want for fighting purposes a very 
much smaller unit, about a division of all arms.^ This 
could, as a rule, be kept together both on the voyage and 
at the front. To meet the case of incorporating local 


native forces or colonial contingents, it might he further 
an advantage if the number of brigades in such a 
“^division, and even the battalions in a brigade, were 

* ‘ The army corps system is a mistake. The largest units that 
we ever want are divisions. There never has been an army corps 
together anywhere except on paper.’ — 1,558-1,559 : Sir J. Arbaoh. 

‘ In future, I think, a division, with increased number of mounted 
men and guns, is a large enough command for our Army. An 
army corps is too cumbersome for one man to deal with.’ — 16,974 ; 
Major-General Sir H. Oolvilb, 
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allowed to vary in number — say, from three to five 
battalions in a brigade, and from two to four brigades in 
a division. For, while the addition of an extra sub- 
ordinate unit gives comparatively little trouble to a 
general and his staff, the creation of a new composite 
force and a new staff are an inevitable source of con- 
fusion and disaster. The subdivisions of the divisional 
unit might also be modifiable as regards their compo- 
sition, according to the kind of warfare required. For a 
country like South Africa a suitable divisional unit 
might be composed of one brigade of infantry, two of 
mounted infantry, and one of cavalry. In enclosed 
country the proportion might very well be three brigades 
of infantry to one of mounted troops or cyclists. To 
sum up, our highest field unit must be small and very 
elastic, and the present army corps are neither. 

But if the army corps organization is unsuited to 
our needs in the field, it is still less suited to our 
administrative arrangements in peace. Our forces are 
composed of troops of every kind, recruited on a variety 
of different systems, and of every degree of training, A 
certain number of them have to be continually moved 
about even in peace. On the other hand, owing to the 
way in which our Empire is broken up into detached 
portions, a certain number have to be left behind in war 
in each part to look after local defence. In Germany 
every single trained man is marched to the frontier at 
the outbreak of war. The central army corps districts 
are denuded of troops ; but they are perfectly secure, for 
no invader can touch them till the armies at the frontier 
are beaten. There is not a single portion of our Empire 
that can be altogether denuded of troops in any war. 
As a matter of fact, local feeling in England, in India, 
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and in the Colonies will always' insist on keeping back 
more troops for local defence than are really required. 
And, lastly, under our voluntary system the bulk of the 
armed men in the Empire are under no obligation to 
serve outside their own area, unless they personally 
volunteer to do so. And yet for great national 
emergencies we shall have to rely largely upon their 
volunteering. 

All these considerations are ignored in the scheme of 
1901. It divides the United Kingdom into six army 
corps districts, which on paper may appear more or less 
to follow the German model. But, in the first place, 
these army corps do not include all the forces in their 
area. The first three include no auxiliaries, and the 
others only a portion of the auxiliary forces. The rest 
of the auxiliary forces have no proper organmation and 
no proper staff. When the first three army corps go 
abroad, the most vulnerable portions of the United 
Kingdom are left without any proper organization for 
local defence. To make them secure the northern 
army corps would have to be moved into them. In 
other words, the system is not a real territorial system 
such as we want for local defence, but only pretends 
to be one. Again, what guarantee have we that the 
demands of the next great war oversea will stop short . 
at exactly three army corps? And, if not, we shall 
promptly proceed to take the Regulars out of the three 
home defence corps, and then home defence will be left 
in exactly the same chaos in which it was during the 
South African War. 

The real solution of the problem is to be found in the 
mapping out of the Empire into administrative’ com- 
mands, based, not on an arbitrary tactical unit, but on 

3—2 
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its main political and geographical divisions. The duty 
of the staff of such an administrative command in peace 
would be to raise and train all forces of whatever kind 
within the area of the command, organizing them in 
complete divisional units, each composed of homogeneous 
troops. A command in England, for instance, might 
contain, say, a division of Eegulars, a division or two of 
Militia and Yeomanry, and three or four of Volunteers. 
In w^ar their duty would be to despatch complete units 
to the front and to provide for local defence. In the 
ease where the theatre of operations -would be in the " 
command or adjoining it, those duties would, of course, 
coincide, and the whole of the forces in the command, 
supplemented perhaps by complete units from other 
commands, would take the field as a single army. This 
is practically the organization that obtains at this 
moment in India.^ Such a system would be thoroughly 

* ‘ The plan of mobilization in India is based on mobilization by 
divisions. We have, as I explained, the great commands, and we 
draw the divisions for mobilization for the field army from those 
commands. We gave up mobilization by army corps because it 
was not suited to the requirements of the Army in operations which 
we might be called upon to engage in in India. A division comprises 
three infantry brigades of four battalions each, divisional troops, a 
cavalry brigade, field hospitals, veterinary hospitals, ammunition 
columns, ordnance field park, field telegraphs, survey party, and 
engmeer field park, so that it really forms a small and compact 
unit of about 15,000.’ — ^21,054 : Majoe-Geneeal Sie E. Collen, 
Military Member of Oouncil in India. 

^ In India, where we have the command system, Army Head- 
quarters never interfere. The Lieutenant-Generals holding these 
commands, equivalent to a large army corps, carry out the move- 
ments, not only within their own commands, but between com- 
mands, without toy reference to the Quartermaster- General or the 
€)6i^ander-in-Ohiof.’-— 18,222 1 Sir W. Nicholson. 
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elastic. The number of divisions in a command would 
vary in accordance with strategical considerations. 
Thus, at the distant approach of a crisis a division of 
Regulars might be transferred from one of the home 
commands to South Africa or the Punjab. The remain- 
ing Regular and Militia divisions might be despatched 
on the outbreak of war. If still more troops were 
wanted and the command of the sea were secured, 
divisions of Volunteers might follow. 

The command staffs would have to work out a series 
of alternative plans for their operations, whether of 
offence or defence, according to the reinforcements they 
might receive or have to send away. But that would be 
^ no serious disadvantage, but rather an exercise of their 
wits. The great advantage, on the other hand, would 
be that the staff organizations would be constant- 
Each staff would be devoted to the preparation for war 
within its territory or on its own frontiers, and we should 
avoid the ludicrous chaos which marked the period 
immediately antecedent and subsequent to the outbreak 
of the South African War, when with each successive 
reinforcement the command of the forces in South Africa 
was taken over by an entirely new and inexperienced 
staff. Under the proposed system the reinforcements 
would come under the local command, and not supersede 
it. Again, under the existing system not only have we 
no organizing staffs near the scene of possible wars — 
except always in India — but when war breaks out we 
hurriedly send off to the part the very men whose task 
has hitherto been the organization at horhe, so that local 
defence and the raising and training of fresh troops 
have to be improvised amidst appalling confumon>. 
Under the proposed system every command staff would, ■ 
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in war, be kept occupied to the fullest extent with tasks 
which it has already been carrying out or preparing for 
in peace : those at the scene of war in conducting opera- 
tions, those away from it in sending reinforcements, 
raising fresh troops, and looking after local defence. In 
fact, the scheme here suggested of territorial commands, 
and of divisions freely transferable from one command 
to another, is the only one which, under the conditions 
of our Empire, will enable us to go to war without a 
general breaking-up of existing peace staffs and improvisa- 
tion of new ones. 

But to return to Mr. Brodrick’s six army corps in 
England. Apart from all the defects of their organiza- 
tion, and even if they could be made to exist in reality 
as well as on paper, they are not wanted in this country. 
For foreign wars they are in a bad strategical position ; 
for home defence the work they can do would be more 
efficiently performed for half the money by the auxiliary 
forces. But, leaving every question of that sort out of 
consideration, and supposing that we really do want six 
army corps, mainly composed of Regulars, in England, 
and that we are blessed with perpetual peace abroad, so 
that we may be saved from the necessity of making use 
of them and thus interfering with their delicate organiza- 
tion, will , it. from the recruiting standpoint alone be 
possible to keep them up? One of the worst evils of 
the state of affairs before the war was that the Army 
required far more recruits than would ever be attracted 
by the rate of pay offered, Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
means a still further addition to the number of recruits 
required ; and, though he has decided on a considerable 
increase in the soldiers’ pay — a measure to be welcomed 
in every respect if its object were to improve the class of 
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men enlisted, and not simply to shore up an unworkable 
system whose defects have been growing more and more 
patent from year to year — ^it is doubtful whether even 
now he will get enough men, or, at any rate, enough men 
of a quality fit to be used for active soldiering. 

Apparently, then, the prospect to which we are to 
resign ourselves is to a Budget of something like 
80 millions to keep up a large standing army in England, 
composed mainly of undersized, underfed boys drawn 
from the lowest classes, whom by diligent gymnastic 
training and good feeding we may hope to develoj) so far 
that at any moment some 60 per cent, of them may 
be available for soldiering. We must also presumably 
resign ourselves to the old situation of being unable to 
take any steps to ward off a threatening danger from a 
powerful enemy, or even to send a small expedition 
against an insignificant one, without upsetting the whole 
country and endangering critical diplomatic relations by 
calling out our Reserves. 

While not venturing to interfere with the Cardwellian 
theory of the equality between the home and foreign 
establishment, Mr, Brodrick introduced one modification 
to which it is worth while paying some attention. The 
creation of the Royal Garrison Regiment, a step taken 
under the stress of the war, which required every avail- 
able battalion in South Africa, is a measure containing 
in it great possibilities of development. Many of our 
garrisons, especially coaling-stations such as Malta and 
Gibraltar, are so confined that the proper training of 
troops in them is out of the question. They are there- 
fore very undesirable places to which to send soldiers 
who are still required for active work in the field. On 
the other hand, as their defence will be mainly passive, 
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and will require no extraordinary exertion in the way of 
long marches or attacks in force, it can be carried out 
quite as well by rather older men. These are the direct 
advantages. 

The indirect ones are no less. In the first place, the 
separating off of a purely garrison force from the rest of 
the Army will help to dispel that vicious and unmilitary 
strategical doctrine that the purpose of our Army abroad 
is to ‘garrison’ certain possessions. That doctrme is 
of the same class as the now well-exploded doctrine that 
in order to guard our coasts the Navy must never lose 
sight of them. Just as the aim of the Navy must be to 
seek out and destroy any hostile fleet wherever it may 
be, so the aim of our Army abroad must be to crush in 
the field any force that it is called upon to fight, whether 
it be composed of rebellious subjects or external foes. 
Our foreign Army must be, in the main, a field Army, 
and not a collection of garrisons. The second indirect 
advantage of the Eoyal Garrison Eegiment is that it 
offers an opening for a considerable number of old 
soldiers who are either anxious to stick to soldiering or 
unable to find a career elsewhere. Given an increase of 
the regiment to 15,000 or 20,000 men, and at the same 
time a considerable reduction in the total establishment 
of Eegulars kept up, the opening will become large enough, 
proportionately, to prove a great inducement to recruit- 
ing. The establishment of the Eoyal Garrison Eegiment 
may be regarded, in its conception at least, as one of 
the soundest measures which Mr. Brodrick inaugurated. 

There has, however, been a certain mistake in the 
way in which that conception has so far been actually 
carried out — a mistake "which is bound to prejudice 
considerably both the military efficiency and the ad- 
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, fninistrative cost of these battalions, and also to dimmish 
seriously the good effect they might otherwise have upon 
recruiting. That mistake lies in insisting that the 
soldier should have completed his term with the Eeserve 
before being allowed to join the Eoyal Garrison Eegiment. 
. That means that the man who wishes to continue the 
career of a soldier must take temporary work, which, if 
he is any use, he is not likely to give up after an interval 
rof five years, and that, in consequence, the men who 
will be secured will mainly be those who have proved 
failures in civil life. Soldiers who wish to join the Eoyal 
Garrison Eegiment should be allowed to do so directly 
they enter the Eeserve after their period of foreign 
service, or else to serve on with their regiments till they 
.are so allowed. The diminution of the Eeserve which 
this would entail w^ould not really be serious, and would 
be far more than compensated by the beneficial effect upon 
recruiting. Again, it is an essential feature of the system 
of garrison regiments that the married establishment in 
them should be considerable. Under the present extem- 
porized arrangement, most of the men were already 
married and had large families, often in very poor 
circumstances, when they enlisted, and the separation 
from their families, rendered necessary at the moment 
owing to the lack of accommodation at the principal 
garrisons, has by no means led to good results. The 
number of wives and children would be considerably less 
if the men only married, as a rule, after joining the 
regiment — which would be the case if they joined the 
regiment immediately on expiration of their colour 
service— and they would probably, on the whole, be of 
a better class, and their children would provide a good 
stamp of recruit for the Army. 
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A further development in the same direction is 
indicated by the recent decision to transfer some of the 
battalions of the Garrison Regiment to South Africa, 
not in order to garrison the coast ports, but to settle 
down in the interior of the new colonies as a sort of 
Imperial Reserve. This is an excellent principle, and 
capable of the very widest application in every part of 
the Empire ; but it is perhaps worth considering whether 
these regiments should not be separated from the Royal 
Garrison Regiment and constituted into an Imperial 
Reserve Regiment. Admission into this regiment might 
be given by preference to old cavalry or mounted infantry 
or horse artillery soldiers, while the ordinary infantry- 
man or field artilleryman would be better suited in a 
stationary garrison. 

The recruiting problem has been directly approached 
by Mr. Brodrick on three different lines, all of them 
sound ones in themselves, the chief error being the 
attempt to use them to bolster up an impossible system 
which demands far more recruits than even the new 
conditions will secure. In the first place, he introduced 
a substantial increase of pay. That this increase will 
certainly be an inducement there can be no doubt, 
though whether, under the present conditions, it will 
bring in the class « of men that are wanted is still some- 
what open to ''question.* “ The almost more important 
question of raising the pay of the non-commissioned 
officer has not yet been dealt with, but ought naturally 
to follow. 

* ‘ We want a higher class of men, and I am perfectly sure that 
what we are holding out to them now will not produce that class. 
“ We' -will get more pf irhe same class,’-— 4,546 : General Kblly- 
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In offering the soldier the alternative of enlisting only 
for three years and then going into the Eeserve, Mr. 
Brodrick initiated a policy which ought not only to 
increase the Eeserve, but greatly to improve the con- 
ditions of recruiting. There can be no doubt that, from 
the recruiting point of view, the worst feature of the old 
system was the period of service, which was too short to 
offer the soldier a career, and too long to enable him to 
start on equal terms with others in other walks of life. 
By the new method the recruit who only wishes to 
soldier for a time will be able to start civilian life early 
enough not to be handicapped as compared with others, 
while the proportion of openings in the non-commis* 
sioned ranks, and of appointments afterwards for those 
who continue serving for the longer period, will be in- 
creased sufficiently to make the service more attractive. 

At the same time, as in the case of more than one of 
Mr. Brodrick’s reforms, the sound underlying idea might 
perhaps with advantage have been somewhat differently 
applied. Instead of compelling every soldier to join for 
three years only, with the option of re-enlistment at the 
end, it would have been simpler to have kept the old 
term of service, but to have announced that any efficient 
soldier could, in his third year of service, give six months’ 
notice of his desire to join the Eeserve. The necessity 
of taking the initiative would thus have been on the men 
who wished to leave rather than on those who wished to 
stay, and the transition to the system of two periods of 
service would have been more gradual. As it is, the new 
system has been rather a leap in the dark, and till it has 
come into working operation it will be a source of consider- 
able anxiety to the authorities. The ordinary soldier 
does not like to pledge himself ’beforehand to any 
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definite statement of Hs intentions, and at the present 
moment there is very little evidence available as to how 
many men will continue to serve on after the first three 
years. And in any case, unless the War Office takes 
steps to provide a sufficient proportion of openings for 
the longer service soldier at the end of his colour service, 
and so to give the longer service the attractiveness of a 
career, it may before long find itself in the awkward 
predicament of having no drafts available for India. 

Side by side with the low pay and disadvantageous 
conditions of the old service, the discomforts and un- 
pleasantnesses of the soldier’s life have been another 
great deterrent to recruiting. No one has been more 
zealous in the past to improve the soldier’s position and 
comfort than Lord Eoberts, the present Commander-in- 
Chief, and a good deal has already been done in that 
direction in the last year or two. The new barracks 
that are being built are in every respect an enormous 
improvement on the old ones. The system of cubicles 
gives the soldiers greater privacy ; the arrangements for 
meals are made with a little more regard to the amenity 
of life ; the sanitary arrangements are less primitive ; 
the bathrooms, though even now hardly adequate, have 
been very largely increased ; the married quarters are 
being built somewhat more like the dwelling-places of 
respectable families and less like gaols. The permission 
to wear plain clothes when on leave and to smoke in 
the streets in uniform, and other little concessions of 
that sort, are no doubt appreciated. The number of 
sentries and guards has been somewhat reduced — a step 
in the right direction, though considered of doubtful 
advantage by some as doing away with a useful means 
of inculcating discipline. Much more doubtful, certainly, 
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is the policy which was temporarily introduced in some 
stations of indiscriminately allowing young soldiers to 
stay out all night. This can hardly be regarded as 
tending to promote discipline or as an inducement to 
respectable and sober living, and, though naturally not 
unpopular with the soldiers themselves, will not tend 
to make soldiering more popular in the country, or to 
inspire parents with any desire that their sons should 
enter the Army. 

There, indeed, comes in what is really the most 
serious of all the obstacles to recruiting — the rooted 
dislike of the more respectable poorer classes for soldier- 
ing, a dislike based partly, no doubt, on the unsatisfac- 
tory prospects of the soldier's life hitherto, but also due 
largely to mere ignorant prejudice. To remove that 
prejudice, and to inculcate a military spirit in the 
nation, which will induce boys to enlist from a natural 
preference for the soldier’s life rather than from the 
mere lack of work, from hunger, or cold, which are at 
present the chief confederates of the recruiting sergeant, 
is really the first task for anyone who would set our 
voluntary system on a firm and permanent basis. In 
other words, if we wish to avoid conscription on the 
continental plan, and to keep up an army for foreign 
service by voluntary enlistment, we must instil, compul- 
sorily if necessary, something of the military spirit and 
of the rudiments of military training into the youth of 
the country. In that direction the Government have as 
yet taken no steps. On the contrary, the War Office 
has alway’s looked with considerable suspicion on any 
proposals made by educational institutions for the grant 
of facilities or of financial aid to cadet corps, rifle clubs, 
or any such organizations, mainly because they could 
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not see the immediate return in military strength for 
the money expended. 

As regards the training of our Army, one may readily 
acknowledge that the experiences of the war have not 
been altogether neglected. No one foresaw more clearly 
beforehand or realized more quickly and completely 
from experience the lessons of modern warfare than 
Lord Eoberts. The new drill-books, embodying his 
ideas, worked out by Colonel Henderson, one of the 
ablest students of the art of war in this generation, 
whose early death has been an almost irreparable loss 
to the British Army, bear on almost every page the 
stamp of our recent experience, and may fairly claim to 
be in advance of anything taught on the Continent. 
The importance of shooting, especially of rapid shooting 
at close ranges, at natural targets, and in natural firing 
positions, is also thoroughly recognised by the authori- 
ties. The equipment and training of the cavalry are 
being brought into harmony with the lessons of the war. 
Scouting, skirmishing, the importance of a quick eye 
for ground, are all being taught more seriously and 
adequately than before. The recent manceuvres showed 
a great advance in the tactical handling of the troops 
and in the skill 6t the men upon anything that could 
have been witnessed four years ago, though it must not 
be forgotten that the presence of a large proportion of 
officers and men with South African experience had 
probably as much to do with it as the, actual improve- 
ment in the system of training. 

Unfortunately, a recognition of the lessons of the war 
in drill-books and Army orders, and the presence of 
veterans, are not sufficient in themselves unless they are 
accompanied by the granting of the facilities necessary to 
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make a proper training possible. Training for modern 
conditions, with their long ranges and extended forma- 
tions, requires a far larger area of ground than was 
thought necessary before. Our training-grounds were 
quite inadequate before the war ; they are ludicrously so 
to-day. The ground at Aldershot is big enough for 
the training of a few battalions; it is absurd as a 
training-ground for an army corps, or even a division. 
Salisbury Plain, when first bought, was not a bad 
training-ground for a small force ; it has now been so 
completely covered with barracks and rifle and artillery 
ranges that it is of very little use for any force what- 
ever. At smaller stations the training-grounds, usually 
about the size of a small golf-links, are generally also 
used for the rifle-range, and are consequently only avail- 
able occasionally. It is useless to try and train soldiers 
with these facilities. One might as well try to train a 
polo team in a London back garden. Small sums were 
given last year to commanding officers to hire ground 
for field training. That is a step in the right direction, 
but the sums were quite inadequate for the purpose.^' 

A good deal could be done by a thorough-going 
MancBuvres Act. The Act of 1897, which, for the sake 
of the pheasant, excludes all coppices, covers, and 
woods from the sphere of manoeuvres, and which forbids 
the digging up of the ground for entrenchments, is 
destructive of all realism in the operations, and its 
amendment is urgently required. But, even so, the fact 
remains that land in England is so valuable and so 
completely taken up for agricultural or other purposes 
that to train Eegular troops properly in England would 
cost enormous sums of money. The Government, 
* See Appendix E. 
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instead of recognising this fact and removing our 
troops to regions where land for training is abundant 
and cheap, or else spending money freely on the 
acquisition or hire of adequate training-grounds at 
home, have preferred simply to shut their eyes to the 
question, and would sooner have an untrained army at a 
vast expense than incur the extra expenditure for the 
rearrangement of their forces which would be required 
in order to train them. 

But not only have our troops no ground on which to 
be trained, but they have no time for training. Under 
the existing system, everything that is connected with 
the maintenance and upkeep of the barracks and of the 
regimental life generally is supposed to be done by the 
soldiers themselves. The result is that in an ordinary 
garrison town an enormous proportion of soldiers are 
always employed on a number of miscellaneous clerical 
and ‘fatigue' duties. All this work could be much 
better and more efficiently done either by Eeservists or 
by civilians from outside ; but in that case it would 
have to be paid for, and the men who did it would not 
appear on the statement of effective soldiers which the 
Secretary of State annually makes to Parliament.^ 

Here again the efficiency of the Army is sacrificed to 
the system of sham, whose main object is to produce as 
large an army on paper as possible, regardless of its 
military value. The absence of ground to train on and 
of men to train, is no less harmful to officers than to 
men.f Training men for modern war on a ground the 
size of a large cricket-field is pure make-believe, and 
make-believe is destructive of all professional keenness. 
It is no use to scold the British Army officer, and say 
* See Appendix P. f See Appendix E. 
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that he is not as keen or as practical as his colleague of 
the Navy. What would become of keenness in the 
Navy if the British battle-fleet, in order to economize 
coal, were never allowed to go out of harbour, while half 
the sailors were continually kept away doing odd jobs 
on shore ? Success in modern war will depend almost 
entirely on efficient training, and, if it is worth while 
keeping up an army at all, it is worth while training it 
properly, even if doing so necessitates a reduction of the 
nominal strength. That is an essential point which the 
present Government are still far from realizing as 
clearly as might be wished. 

On the general training and education of officers a 
Commission was appointed some time ago, and a very 
valuable report issued last autumn. The real gist of 
that report was that there must be soihe adequate 
inducement to encourage officers to improve them- 
selves, and, what is equally important, to encour- 
age the most capable and most ambitious men in the 
Army to compete for the position of instructors. That 
inducement may be partly financial, but by far the most 
effective instrument to produce professional keenness is 
promotion. The organization of a separate education 
branch at the War Office and the introduction of a 
system of selective promotion may be taken as genuine 
attempts on Mr. Brodrick’s part to grapple with these 
all-important questions. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the Educational Commission did not include within 
its scope the very important subject of the education of 
non-commissioned officers, for which at present no 
provision at all is made, or for the education of the 
soldier. With the ever-increasing dispersion of the 
firing-line, the function of the non-commissioned officer 
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will become more and more important. A training- 
college for non-commissioned officers is one of the most 
urgent needs of the Army. Even in the private soldier 
intelligence has become a factor of the very first 
importance. If only the same amount of energy were 
put into the development of the stunted and neglected 
brains of our recruits as is put into the development 
of their chests and forearms, the result would be an 
incalculable increase in the fighting value of our forces. 

One branch of the Army, indeed, has probably 
benefited more from Mr. Brodrick’s exertions on its 
behalf than from those of any War Minister in the past. 

I refer to the Royal Army Medical Corps, the conditions 
of whose service have been enormously improved. 
There is every hope that if the policy initiated by 
Mr. Brodrick is carried on and expanded, the Army 
Medical Corps will succeed in attracting, as it has not 
done hitherto, a sufficient supply of able and ambitious 
medical students, and that it will provide them with 
opportimities for keeping abreast with the advance of 
medical science instead of relapsing into the intellectual 
apathy begotten of an endless round of the routine 
keatment of the ordinary barrack complaints. And 
while on this subject it is necessary to refer to one : 
measure of reform which still awaits a Secretary of 
State with the courage and sound sense to carry it into 
execution, and that is some measmre to put an end to 
the terrible ravages of preventable contagious disease in 
our Army.' Those indispensable precautions to secure 
the soldier’s health which were abolished in 1883 in 
England, and in l888 in India, in deference to the 
clamour of a fanatical section with whom the Govern- 
ment of the day was afraid to quarrel, must be restored 
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in order to put an end to a state of things which is not 
only a source of weakness to our Army, hut a spreading 
plague spot in the body of the nation. 

At the Headquarters of the Army chaos has reigned 
supreme for years, and. the state of affairs since the war 
seems to have grown steadily worse instead of better.^ 
The evidence given on this subject before the Eoyal 
Commission reveals a condition of things the continuance 
of which is a grave national danger. It is not as if the 
subject had not been inquired into before. A perfectly 
definite remedy for the evils from which the War Office 
suffers was put forward by the Hartington Commission 
in 1891 and disregarded. The War Office was once 
again made the subject of a searching inquiry soon after 
Mr. Brodrick entered the War Office by a committee of 
eminent practical men under the chairmanship of Sir 
Clinton Dawkins. Though hampered by the narrowness 
of its reference, the committee condemned the existing 
War Office system in the most unqualified terms. It 
made a number of recommendations, of which up to the 
present only the least valuable one — namely, the sub- 
stitution of soldiers for civilian clerks in the War Office — 
has been really effectively carried out, and it has been 
carried out in a manner so hasty as to cause the most 
serious confusion. + And now another Eoyal Commission 

* ‘When I came back to the War Office, having beeti away in 
South Africa since 1899, nothing struck me more than the con- 
gestion of the work, and the number of things that have to go up 
to the Secretary of State that formerly did not.* — 4,710 : G-en^)Ral 
Kbuly-Kenny. » 

t ‘ We could never have carried out the arrangements for the war 
if we had had the military clerks we have now.* — ‘‘Because they 
have not sufficient intelligence or training ‘ Yes, neither, as a 
rule,’ — 2, 892-2, 8^ ; Lieutenant- ColonSsl J. S. CJowans. 
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has investigated the matter, and once more a definite 
scheme — in all essentials the same as that of the 
Hartington Commission — has been urged by the 
strongest members of the Commission. Will the new 
Secretary of State have the courage or the power to put 
the scheme into execution ? 

One very important step towards the reform of our 
Headquarters organization was indeed taken by Mr,. 
Brodrick when the Mobilization and Intelligence De- 
partments were united and put under the control of Sir 
William Nicholson, one of the most capable men in the 
British Army. In this new department the sanguine 
spectator may perhaps see the germ and nucleus of that 
General Staff which was declared to be an absolute 
necessity for the British Army by the Hartington Com- 
mission thirteen years ago. Even more important in 
some ways has been the reorganization of the Imperial 
Council of Defence. But however useful that Council 
may be in securing the consideration of Imperial strategy 
as a whole, its deliberations will be of little value unless 
they are based on sufScient information. Only an 
adequately equipped General Staff can supply the infor- 
mationj and, as far as can be judged from the actions of 
the Government, they; have hitherto shown not the 
slightest intention of trying to create an adequate 
General Staff and a Staff system. The fact is that a 
real 'General- .Staff, with ah Intelligence and Mobilization 
Department adequate to the various needs of the British 
Empire, wouldicc^ a. certain amount of money, possibly 
..half a million .a year. But a nation that goes on auto- 
; pratically piling up million after million bn to its Army 
^Budget to increase the gross bulk of the Army, without 
VcoBsfdenug for what purposes ' that money is wanted. 
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naturally has no money to spare for making that Army 
effective. There lies the point of the whole question of 
Army reform to-day. 

The object of this chapter has not been to find fault 
with Mr. Brodrick’s measures. Many of them have 
undoubtedly been excellent in themselves, and all have 
been inspired by an honest and sincere desire to improve 
the Army. More has been done for the Army in Mr. 
Brodrick’s three years than during the tenure of office 
of any Secretary of State since Mr. Cardwell. But at a 
time like the present we cannot afford to be satisfied 
with improvement on a system that is no longer suited 
to our needs. We want someone who is ready to go to 
the root of the matter, and to ask himself freely and 
frankly what are the purposes for which we want a 
Regular Army, and how we can best meet those require- 
ments within the limits of reasonable expenditure. We 
have come to a parting of the ways. Are we going, on 
the present system, to continue indefinitely piling up an 
Army of inefficients, and, like ^ the frbg in the fable, to 
endeavour, on paper at least, to swell ourselves to the 
bulk of the military cattle of the Continent? Or can we 
remodel our present system and create for ourselves a 
Regular Army — small indeed, but ‘ e&ectively trained, 
effectively organized, and effectively posted for all 
probable eventualities ? - .. . ■ ‘ ; 


CHAPTEE III 

SOUTH AFEICA AND THE HOME ESTABLISHMENT 

The general outlines of our military requirements and 
the extent to which the changes introduced during the 
tenure of office of the late Secretary of State for War 
have contributed, or failed to contribute, towards a satis- 
factory solution of the Army problem have been the 
subject of the preceding chapters. In the following 
ones the attempt will be made to suggest some of the 
main features of a workable system of Imperial military 
defence. The most immediate question from the 
strategic point of view is, as has been indicated already, 
the question of distribution. Where must our Army be 
placed so that it can most efficiently and economically 
secure the defence of our territories and of our political 
interests? - What organization must be -devised in order 
that the troops may be maintained in good health and 
in military efficiency in those parts of the world where 
we require them ? 

Eeferenqe has already been made to Lord CardwelTs 
organization of the Army into linked battalions, which 
is the basis of the distribution of the Army under the 
existing system. Applied as that system was — namely, 
to keeping half of <5he Eegular Army and the whole of 
the Eeserves in these islands — it has long become a 
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glaring anachronism. At the present day the retention 
in England of a Regular Army equal in size to that 
which we maintain abroad is strategically absurd and 
financially ruinous. 

At the same time, it must not be supposed that the 
system, as planned by its originator, was wholly bad. 
In the days before Lord Cardwell’s reforms the Army 
was composed of a number of single battalions of long- 
service soldiers. These battalions were moved about the 
Empire as the military necessities of the occasion sug- 
gested, and in that respect the old system was, strategi- 
cally, considerably superior to the one which Lord 
Cardwell introduced. But it was only long service 
that made the old system possible. A certain number 
of rather young recruits were no doubt at times sent out 
to battalions abroad, but, on the whole, those battalions 
were composed of men of sufficient age to withstand the 
effects of a tropical climate. The introduction of short 
service would have flooded the battalions abroad with 
boys, or would have involved an enormous increase of 
the depots, where the recruits would have had to be kept 
two or three years on an average before they were sent 
out. But the training given at a depot was considered 
to be so inferior to the training the young soldier would 
get with a real fighting unit that it was thought better to 
let him, instead of staying on at the depot, enter some 
battalion at home and be drafted to a battalion abroad 
two or three years later as , a fully- trained as well as a 
full-grown soldier. If it had been thought possible, or 
desirable, to do this drafting of matured soldiers from 
battalions at home to battalions abroad indiscriminately 
— that is to say, from any one battalion at home to any 
other battalion abroad, as the batfalions required men:; — ' 
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there would have been no need for that complete re- 
organization which was introduced. 

But it was felt that such a proceeding would be 
entirely destructive of the regimental character of the 
British Army, a character on which it has always 
prided itself. In order to preserve the moral value of 
regimental traditions as far as possible, the step was 
taken of linking up battalions in pairs, so that the draft 
from one particular battalion at home should always go 
to a certain other battalion abroad. The arrangement 
caused much soreness in the Army at the time, but any 
other would have caused almost more, and the hope 
of those who devised it that the two battalion regi- 
ments would gradually come to consider themselves as 
units, has, on the whole, been justified by the result. 
Since the South African War, certainly, the new terri- 
torial names have almost completely asserted their 
supremacy over the historical numbers, and the value 
of the local connection in stimulating the keenness of 
Militia and Volunteers, and in awakening local interest 
and sympathy in the. doings of the troops, was abundantly 
made manifest at every stage of the campaign,* In this, 
as in many other respects, the war justified Lord Card- 
well against many of the most vehement criticisms 
directed against the revolutionary character of his 

* ' Does the territorial system lead to es^prit de corjps ‘ Enor- 
mously. I had the Manchester Regiment under my command and 
the Staffordshire Regiment, and the people of Manchester and Staf- 
fordshire took an interest in everything connected with their bat- 
talions. With the men of' the battalions their one idea was to go 
back to the county from which they came proud of themselves and 
their regiment. I think the territorial system has had a very good 
effect. That is my experience of it.’— 17,878 : Major-Genbeal Sir 
H. M. L, BuNuni. 
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reforms. A linking up of battalions into groups of four 
would undoubtedly in some ways bave proved more 
serviceable and adapted itself with greater elasticity to 
the changing conditions of our policy. But the opposi- 
tion to it at the time would have been still greater, and 
it must be remembered that the whole trend of the 
military policy of the day, and more especially of the 
political party to which Lord Cardwell belonged, was to 
limit our military responsibility as far as possible to the 
defence of the United Kingdom and the maintenance of 
our rule in India, a twofold task to which a system of 
two battalion regiments seemed peculiarly well adapted. 

The effects of the linked battalion system upon the 
home battalions has for years been the subject of un- 
favourable criticism, and deservedly so. But it is only fair 
to Lord Cardwell and his coadjutors at the War Office to 
remember that their original conception of their scheme 
presupposed that the recruits for the home battalions 
would be averagely healthy youths over eighteen years 
of age, so that the home battalions, though composed of 
young soldiers, would still be efficient fighting units, and 
that their Eeservists would be, in the main, required for 
the real purposes of a Eeserve — that is to say, to bring 
up the battalions to full war strength and to fill up the 
gaps in the fighting-line after war had begun, and not 
simply to displace men already serving with the colours, 
but unfit to be used for war. The ^ squeezed lemon,’ the 
' special,’ and the ‘ creche ’ were not essential features of 
the British Army at home as they conceived it. The 
fault no doubt lies partly with them for cutting down the 
real inducements to soldiering by the introduction of the 
new term of service. But it lies still more with their 
successors, who have gone on steadily increasing the 
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Army, and consequently increasing the demand for 
recruits, without improving those conditions in any way. 

What new method, then, or what adaptation of the 
existing method, can we devise that will both meet our 
present strategic requirements, ease the strain upon our 
finances, and at the same time help to solve the recruit- 
ing problem? The first essential, undoubtedly, is to 
reduce the total numerical strength of our Regular Army. 
A considerable reduction of the Regular forces, con- 
currently with the other inducements to recruiting 
which Mr. Brodrick has during the last two years 
introduced, ought to go a long way towards solving the 
recruiting problem. There can be little doubt that if we 
could bring down our present recruiting requirements to 
something like 35,000 men a year, the improved condi- 
tions of service, especially if rather more is done to 
provide openings for the time-expired men — and that 
will, of course, be easier when there are less of them to 
provide for — ought to secure an ample supply of men of 
the stamp that are wanted. 

A second essential, no less important, is to increase 
the portion of our Regular forces placed within striking 
distance of what in a previous article has been described 
as the military front of the British Empire. Those two 
conditions, taken together, naturally upset the whole 
Cardwellian equipoise. They involve the reduction of 
the Regular force kept in the British Isles from a half to 
something like a quarter, or even less, of the whole 
Regular Army. That reduction is justifiable, not only 
in view of the fact that the main defence of these islands 
must always be the Navy, but also because the military 
conditions in highly civilized and in comparatively 
uncivilized , countries are so different that the sort of 
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army which is most efl&cient for the latter is likely in 
the former to be far less efficient than a much cheaper 
force raised and trained for purely local purposes. 

More complicated and technical is the question of how 
battalions under the new distribution are to be related to 
each other. Unless we are ready to go to the length of 
indiscriminate drafting from one battalion to another, the 
battalions must remain linked up in some definite pro- 
portion. One suggestion that has been made to meet 
this difficulty is that we should repeat the Cardwellian 
process of linking up regiments once again, and create 
four - battalion regiments, of which three battalions 
should always be abroad and one at home ; or three- 
battalion regiments, of which two should be abroad and 
one at home. There is a great deal to be said for a 
larger grouping than that afforded by the present single- 
link system. One of these days it may well become 
necessary to face the internal friction caused by again 
throwing names and traditions into the melting-pot. Or, 
as an alternative which offers very great advantages from 
the tactical point of view, the present battalions might 
be broken up into battalions 500 strong containing four 
companies each. But without a complete alteration in 
the terms of service and the age at which recruits are 
enlisted, such* a regrouping would not meet the present 
difficulty, which is that the existing home establish- 
ment, though strategically unnecessarily large, is from 
the drafting point of view chronically insufficient, and 
likely to become more so. 

For if one battalion at home, with the help of a depot, 
can only just keep one foreign battalion supplied with 
drafts at the cost of reducing itself to the state of a 
^ squeezed lemon,’ how much less will one battalion be 
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able to supply two or three ! It may be suggested that 
the depots could be considerably enlarged. But to meet 
what would be required of them they would have to be 
enlarged to the size of battalions, and that would simply 
mean reintroducing the old parity of battalions over 
again* At the same time, the home battalion would 
have to pass almost the whole of its strength out in 
drafts every year, a very serious obstacle to effective 
training. This difficulty will be all the greater when, 
under the new terms of service introduced by Mr. 
Brodrick, a very considerable proportion of the soldiers 
in the home battalions insist on passing into the Reserve 
at the end of their third year without going abroad. 
Even under the present system of a parity of battalions 
at home and abroad it is not improbable that the new 
conditions of service will necessitate the ‘home* bat- 
talions being kept at a higher establishment than hitherto, 
a serious thing to contemplate if we are to keep up the 
Army on its present footing. It is, after all, a simple 
question of arithmetic. With the present strength of 
home battalions it is necessary, in order to keep up the 
battalions abroad, that 75 per cent, of the men should 
re- enlist at the end of their three years. If experience 
shows that not more than 60 per cent, will do so, the 
only remedy (short of again altering the terms of pay 
and service) will be to raise the strength of the home 
battalion till 60 per cent, of its annual output of three 
yearB* men equals 75 per cent, of the previous output; in 
other words, to raise it from under 800 to nearly 1,200 
men. 

A system of multiple linked battalions with a rather 
longer term of service, in which the first battalion at 
home should draft to a second battalion in healthy 
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places like South Africa, or comparatively healthy places 
like the Mediterranean and some Indian stations, and 
the second battalion, in turn, to the battalion in India, 
would not be open to the same objections, but would 
be costly in transport and clumsy in working. In fact, 
whatever modifications may ultimately be made in the 
single-link system, the fact remains that those modifica- 
tions will not, by themselves, get round the problem of 
the parity of battalions required by drafting necessities. 
The solution of that problem must come first, and mean- 
while the present system might well be allowed to go on. 

How, then, can we adapt the present system to our 
new strategical needs? A reference to the causes of its 
adoption will, perhaps, suggest the solution of the 
difficulty. It was adopted for climatic reasons, because 
the young soldier could not be sent to India. At that 
time the only really healthy station for troops that was 
important enough to come into serious consideration was 
the United Kingdom, and it was not unnatural then, 
especially in view of the mistaken fears of invasion 
which in those days animated our military authorities, 
to decide to keep the whole of the young-soldier battalions 
in these islands. But since then other regions of the 
Empire, no less healthy than England, though con- 
sidered of little consequence in Lord CardwelFs day, 
have acquired an increased strategical importance. 
They have also developed since that day as homes of a 
large self-governing British population, are "in eyery 
respect more comparable, as countries for Englishmen 
to live in, with the Mother-country than they were thirty 
years ago, and are bound to develop still more rapidly in 
the near future under the stimulus of preferential trade 
within the Empire. 
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Why should not the term ^home ’ stations be extended 
to these also ? As a matter of fact, even before the war, 
in order to avoid a breakdown of the system, part of the 
garrison of Gibraltar, and even of that of Hong-Kong, 
were temporarily placed on the home establishment. That 
was a mere makeshift. But why should not that which 
was used successfully, as far as its immediate object 
went, as a makeshift, be now taken up as a deliberate 
policy ? Why should not South Africa, and ultimately 
Canada and Australia, be included in the home section 
of our Imperial system of defence ? It may be a long 
time before they become of any importance as recruiting 
centres, and thus become in the fullest sense of the word 
home stations ; but they all offer every climatic advan- 
tage for the healthy physical development of young men, 
and they all provide — at any rate, to a certain extent — 
that home environment which the English soldier does 
not find in India or in one of our foreign coaling-stations. 
In any of the self-governing Colonies the private soldier 
will, in his spare time, find the amusements and social 
intercourse of his own home ; he will make friends or 
even find relations among the inhabitants. While still 
serving he can look round for opportunities of earning 
a livelihood when the time comes for him to join the 
Reserve — opportunities, in most eases, more promising 
than any open to him in England. 

At this moment we have a great opportunity for put- 
ting this suggestion into practice. As a result of the 
late war, we have a large and efficient force in South 
Africa, With a view to the political situation in South 
Africa — for moral effect, perhaps, rather than in fear of 
any, actual disturbance — it is advisable not to diminish 
that force for some time to come. But, apart from that, 
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general considerations of Imperial strategy make it a 
matter of almost vital consequence tliat we should keep 
in South Africa an army large enough to reinforce any 
other threatened portion of our military front at the 
shortest possible notice. 

Why should we not, then, instead of basing, as 
Mr, Erodrick did, all our schemes of organization on 
some problematical future when it may be advisable to 
reduce the .South African force to twelve battalions, 
frankly accept the situation as it is, include South Africa 
in the Home Army, and permanently locate the first two 
divisions of that Home Army in the South African com- 
mand ? We shall at one stroke thereby diminish the 
Regular Army we have to keep up by twice the equiva- 
lent of the forces authorized for South Africa by Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme, the transfer of the South African 
force from the foreign to the home establishment affect- 
ing the balance of the linked-battalion system just as 
the transfer of a vote from one side to the other in the 
House of Commons, counting two on a division, affects 
the balance of parties. For, taking Mr. Brodrick's 
scheme, we have 78 battalions at home to balance 78 
abroad, including 12 in South Africa, or a total of 156 
battalions. Excluding South Africa from the foreign 
establishment, you have only 66 foreign battalions to 
provide for. These require a corresponding home estab- 
lishment of 66 battalions, and however many of these 
you keep in South Africa, the total number required will 
still be only 132, or 24 less than Mr, Brodrick’s estab- 
lishment. The relief to our finances and to the recruit- 
ing department which will ensue in consequence can 
hardly be overestimated. 

That South Africa is a country to which the young 
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recruit can be sent with perfect safety is a question 
about which we need have no anxiety. No one who has 
been out to the South African War can fail to have been 
struck by the way in which our young soldiers developed 
in the healthy and bracing atmosphere of the high veld/'^" 
In no other country but South Africa could a campaign 
such as we have carried on without a single intermission, 
with troops marching all day and sleeping every night in 
the open month after month, have been conducted with 
less than four or five times the casualties from disease. 
It may be safely asserted that if the South African War 
had been fought in England under similar conditions 
the death-rate would have been something appalling. 
Enteric fever, due to bad sanitation, has, indeed, in the 
past been jDrevalent in South African towns such as 
Bloemfontein and Ladysmith ; but, on the whole, there 
are few countries in the world to which boys of seventeen 
or eighteen could go with less fear of disease and more 
hope of rapid physical development than South Africa. 

Again, if the War Office is really eager to secure de- 
centralization, as it professes to be, then it can find a 
far greater opportunity for a really decentralized and 
self-contained command in South Africa than in England. 
The difference in local conditions and the length of time 
required for correspondence by letter are in themselves 
factors that make against excessive centralization. 
Moreover, the fact that the command in this case is 

* South Africa is the climate of all climates for boys or young 
men,’ — 16,565 : Major- Genbral Sir B. Polb-Carew. 

‘ South Africa has such a magnificent climate for men that the 
material that would be obtained would improve very much on the 
high veld, and, of course, there is a scope for manoeuvres that there 
is not in this country, I think it would be a very fine school.’ — 
16,572 ; Geneeau Pole-Carew. 
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a real geographical, national, and economic unit, and 
that the purposes for which the South African forces are 
likely to be used fall under two or three main heads, 
make it not only possible, but in the highest degree 
advisable, that the South African Commander-in-Ohief 
should be entrusted with the very widest measure of 
control over the executive and financial administration 
of his army, with the collection of information and the 
preparation of plans for such wars as may be possible in 
South Africa, and with the preparation of schemes for rapid 
mobilization and the concentration of troops at South 
African ports in readiness for immediate despatch to 
Egypt, India, or the Far East. Like the German Army 
Corps commander, the Commander in South Africa could 
gradually become almost wholly autonomous, being sub- 
ject to the direct control of the War Office only as regards 
broad questions of policy, though,* of course, like the 
German commander in the same position, subject to 
frequent and searching inspection of his financial, ad- 
ministrative, and staff methods. 

As a training- ground South Africa offers advantages 
which hardly any country in the world could pretend to 
rival. Not only is its climate very healthy, but it is 
admirably suited for open-air work all the year round. 
All through the colder half of the year the soldier can 
sleep in the open without the slightest danger of rain, a 
fact which enormously facilitates, not only manoeuvres 
on a large scale, but also the moving about under war 
conditions of the smaller units. The costly postpone- 
ment of manoeuvres, of which we have had recent 
experience in England, would be unknown in South 
Africa. On the other hand, unlike India, there is 
har^y a single day, even in the middle of summer, 
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on which the heat is unbearably oppressive. An inci- 
dental advantage of the position of South Africa in the 
Southern Hemisphere would be that reinforcements sent to 
India in the Indian summer or autumn, when the British 
troops in India are least effective as a result of the fearful 
summer heat, would arrive in the very best condition. 
Space is unlimited, and there is almost every gradation 
of ground, from the endless level plains of the Orange 
River Colony and Griq[ualand to the Alpine fastnesses 
of the Drakensberg, and from the dense, perplexing 
scrub of the bushveld to the treeless, coverless open 
of the high veld or still bleaker Karroo.* In such a 
country the training of the soldier is an absolutely 
different thing to the disheartening struggle that it is in 
England, t I would confidently assert that at the end 
of three years’ training cavalry and artillery trained in 
South Africa would^ be equal to twice, and infantry one 
and a half times, the same number of men trained in 
this country. 

There are certain objections, of course, which have 
been urged against the permanent retention of a large 
force in South Africa. The first is the objection of 
expense. Undoubtedly, the general cost of labour and 

* ‘ A very beautiful training-ground ; there was every sort and 
form of ground — cover, and bare land between the cover, and all 
that could be required.’ — 16,814 : Genekal Gatacee. 

t ‘l am sure you would get a very much better fighting machine 
trained in South Africa than in England.' — 18,964 : Lieutenant- 
General Sir Ian Hamilton. , 

‘The advantage of training and keeping them in South Africa 
would he enormous.’ — 14,025 : Sir Ian Hamilton. 

‘ I think the only training-ground for cavalry is in India and in 
South Africa. ’-—17, 609 : General C. E. Knox. 

‘ Any man can be trained in a year, I think, in a country like 
that.’"-17,589 : General 0. E. Knox. 
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of tlie necessaries of life in South Africa, added to the 
cost of transportation, will increase the expense of troops 
kept out there over troops kept in England. There are, 
however, large items on the other side of the balance 
which are usually overlooked. To keep the Army 
efficient in England — that is to say, to provide it with 
training-ground adequate to secure the proper training 
of the men, especially of the mounted forces and artillery 
— would cost enormous sums, to the necessity of pro- 
viding which our rulers have, so far, ostrich-like, firmly 
shut their eyes. In Africa training - ground of a 
character bearing a much closer resemblance to that 
of the countries in which our Foreign Service Army is 
likely to fight is both cheap and abundant. If the 
question is one of efficiently training troops as well as 
of merely feeding and housing them, it is by no means 
so certain that South Africa is really the more expensive 
of the two. And, apart from permanent training-grounds, 
the cost of manoeuvres would be far less than in this 
country. The only damage troops can do is the breaking 
of wire fences, and when one comes to consider that the 
average size of a piece of enclosed ground in South 
Africa is several thousand acres as against five or ten 
acres in England, it is evident that the amount of 
damage in that respect can only come to an insignificant 
fraction of the damage that would be involved if troops 
were moved about equally freely in England. This 
very autumn, while the manoeuvres in England cost 
some £140,000 for a force of 35,000 men, some 16j000 
men in the Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colony were 
carrying on a far more extensive and useful series of 
operations at a cost of £18,000. That is to say, rather 
more than double the number of men in England cost 
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nearly eight times the money ; or, to put it more simply, 
manoeuvres in South Africa cost from one-quarter to 
one4hird what they do in England. 

Even as regards such a matter as the building of 
barracks, it must be remembered that though the cost 
of building in South Africa is greater, the ground on 
which the buildings are placed is cheap, and the actual 
buildings themselves need not be of as solid a construction 
as in the damper and colder climate of England. The 
sale of existing barracks situated on expensive sites in 
the centre of some of the large cities of England would 
probably go some way towards making up for the extra 
expense in South Africa, Then, again, it is compara- 
tively cheap to buy and to feed horses in South Africa — 
at any rate if they are kept on the veld, and not fed 
wholly in the stable. In fact, South Africa is the ideal 
country for the creation, at a comparatively low cost, of 
a great military remount and transport centre, of the 
necessity of which the unfortunate and ruinously costly 
experiences of the late war ought long ago to have 
convinced us. 

But apart from all this there remains the cardinal 
fact that the placing of the troops in South Africa on 
the home establishment would render possible a total 
redaction of the Kegular forces by 24 battalions. Now, 
even supposing that it cost 50 per cent, more to keep 
troops in South Africa than in England, the transfer 
from England to South Africa of 12 battalions, in addition 
to the establishment already fixed by Mr. Brodriek, would 
only involve an extra cost equal to the cost of keeping 
up 6 battalions^ Setting this against the saving of 
reducing 24 battalions, we still get a net saving of the 
cost of 18 battalions. Beckoning roughly the extra cost 
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might work out at something between one and one and 
a half millions, according to the amount of money spent 
on giving the South African troops a colonial allowance, 
complete field transport, sufficient horses for mounted 
infantry training, reasonable manoeuvre facilities, etc. ; 
the net saving might be something between two millions 
and a million, according as the superfluous 24 battalions 
were actually abolished, or, what would be preferable, 
reduced to training cadres. 

It is impossible to fight against this conclusion, or to 
deny that the transference of a large part of our Home 
Army to South Africa will not only give us strategical 
advantages which can hardly be reckoned in money, but 
also involve an actual, immediate, and easily calculable 
economy in hard cash. 

Nevertheless, it is on this very issue of expense that , 
the proposal set forth in the present work has so far been 
thwarted. The vigorous advocacy of it in the Times and 
other papers; the strong support of the Army Reform 
section among the Unionist members in the Commons ; 
the less public, but even more powerful, pressure applied 
by Mr. Chamberlain and by the Council of Defence, 
finally succeeded in overcoming the stubborn opposition 
offered by Mr. Brodrick to this extent, that he consented 
to keep up the South African establishment at 25,000 
men. The South African battalions were to be on a 
peculiar mixed footing, neither draft-giving nor draft- 
receiving, a modification upon the scheme here put 
forward, whose object was partly to have the South 
African battalions composed of maturer soldiers, but 
chiefly to avoid giving any excuse for the reduction of 
the Regular troops in England. \ The consequence of 
this desire to save the Army Corps scheme in its entirety 
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was that, instead of a saving, the proposed arrangement 
involved an extra expenditure of some <£900,000 a year. 
With £400,000 of this Mr. Brodrick proposed to charge 
the Indian Government, on the ground that the chief 
benefit of the change would be enjoyed by India, who 
could thus secure a considerable reinforcement at a mere 
fraction of the cost of an aetual increase to the strength 
of the British troops in that country. This scheme was 
announced in Parliament on July 16. Barely three weeks 
later it was revoked, because India declared herself 
unable to afford the contribution. And Mr. Brodrick, 
with a disregard for the essential unity of Imperial 
defence which is almost too astounding for comment, 
openly declared to the world at large that the proposal 
had been made, ‘not for the needs of the War Office, 
but entirely for the convenience of India.’^ 

Another objection that has been urged is that the 
strategical disadvantages of England are not really 
so great as they seem on the map, because of the 
enormous facilities for sea transport which are provided 
by the centre of the world’s shipping. This argument — 
one of the w^eightiest that can be urged for the retention 
of any considerable portion of our Regular troops in the 
United Kingdom — is, however, as has already been sug- 
gested, entirely inapplicable to the contingency which 
we have most reason to dread — namely, that of a struggle 
with a naval coalition combined with a simultaneous 
attack upon our Eastern possessions. For the real 
difficulty about sending reinforcements from England 
is not so much the actual distance to our ‘ military 
front ’ as the difficulty and danger of traversing the first 
1,500 miles of sea. The difference between the despatch 
♦ See Appendix J. 
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of troops across a British lake like the Indian Ocean and 
their despatch from England might well be a matter, not 
of days, but of months. And of what the delay of even 
a few weeks may mean in a war with a great Power the 
South African War has given ns the merest foretaste. 
Thirty thousand men trained in South Africa are 
anyhow worth fully 60,000 trained in England. But 
30,000 trained men in the fighting line at the outbreak 
of war^' may be worth more than 300>000 two months 
later, when our inadequate hosts have been driven back 
in confusion, when prestige has been lost, and rebellion, 
perchance, raises its head. We cannot afford to repeat 
our South African performance on an Indian scale. 

As a matter of fact, the sea transport capacities of 
South Africa are in themselves very large, and destined 
to develop enormously in the future. Apart from 
the regular South African trade with Europe, there 
is a very considerable shipping between England and 
New Zealand and Australia which passes round the 
Cape. The trade between the eastern ports of South 
Africa — Durban, Delagoa Bay, and Beira— and the East 
is sure to increase considerably. A subsidy, such as 
would form but a very small item on the military Budget, 
would be enough to insure the success of a large shipping- 
trade between Bombay and the South African ports. 
The drafting of troops to India in peace time will itself 
either require a certain number of Government trans- 
ports or provide a considerable stimulus to the shipping 
trade between India and Africa. 

Again, the mining experts all declare that the Transvaal 
mines will soon require 300,000 to 400,000 labourers. 

* * Another 5,000 or 6,000 men should have made initial success 
certain in Natal.’ — 18,941 : Sir Ian Hamilton. 
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Africa south of the Zambesi is not likely to produce 
more than 100,000. The balance, whether from Central 
and Eastern Africa or from Asia, will have to come by 
sea, and will require a large fleet to carry them. Or, to 
take another item : South Africa is a splendid breeding- 
ground for horses and mules. With a little encourage- 
ment it might become the chief remount depot for 
India. That, again, means a small fleet of steamers, and 
— what is even more important in wm* — steamers 
equipped with horse-fittings. Why did all the infantry 
go out to South Africa first and the far more important 
cavalry last in 1899 ? Because, with all the wealth of 
transports available in England, there were no ships 
ready with horse-fittings. And from the very beginning 
of the war the all-important transport mules had to be 
shipped to the front, not from the great English centre 
of shipping, but from North America, Spain, Italy, and 
the Argentine. On another occasion we may not be 
given the leisure to scour the world for mules and 
horses, while bodies of infantry dumped down helplessly 
at the front make futile efforts to check a foe completely 
equipped in all the arms. And when w’^e did get out our 
horses, why did they perish with such fearful rapidity ? 
Because they had to be used immediately after a three 
or four weeks’ sea voyage, because they were untrained 
for cavalry work, and because the men had no personal 
interest in the horses, and were unaccustomed even to 
that stamp of animal. A large force of mounted infantry 
crossing the short and calm traverse of the Indian 
Ocean with its own trained horses, and receiving fresh 
supplies of remounts from its- own remount establish- 
ments in South Africa, ’ would be an infinitely more 
effective body of troops than almost any number of raw 
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infantry from home. And in any case, even if we leave 
out of account the South African trade and its develop- 
ments, there would be no difficulty in a crisis in 
diverting to South Africa some part of the enormous 
volume of shipping which passes south-eastwards from 
the mouth of the Bed Sea. From Aden to Delagoa Bay 
ought not to be more than seven or eight days' 
steaming. With these facilities there can be little 
doubt that a division could, even now — quite apart from 
the command of the sea — be sent to India in half the 
time, and an army corps in considerably less time, 
from South Africa than from England. 

An objection which at first sight really appears to 
be very serious is the one that these young-soldier 
battalions in South Africa will be quite unable to take 
the field in India till they are completed by their 
Eeservists, and that these can only come from England, 
so that nothing will be gained except the better training. 
The answer to this is, firstly, that a certain number of 
the Eeservists will undoubtedly settle down locally, and 
a very little Government encouragement would greatly 
increase the number ; further, there is no reason why 
the South African young-soldier battalions should be 
kept on the lower establishment which has hitherto 
been fixed for the bulk of the home battalions. They 
might very well be kept on the higher establishment on 
which home battalions are kept when on ‘ short tour ' in 
the Mediterranean, or on an even higher establishment 
still, so that after dropping out immature and untrained 
soldiers they might still contain some 700 to 800 men. 
Together with the Eeservists on the spot, and perhaps a. 
company of affiliated Volunteers, a battalion could then 
go off quite strong enough for active service, and receive 
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the bulk of its Reservists later to fill up the gaps caused 
by the campaign. In fact, from the tactical point of 
view, it is just as well that the company officers should 
not be overwhelmed with the task of incorporating in 
their companies and getting in hand an enormous 
undigested mass of Reservists just when they want all 
their faculties free for handling them skilfully in action 
and learning the new lessons that each war brings 
with it. 

Besides, one may reasonably hope that the reduction 
in the recruiting demand consequent on the policy here 
advocated, coupled with the increased pay, will raise the 
standard of quality quite sufficiently to make a marked 
difference in the proportion of men in any ' home ’ 
battalion ready for immediate service. Nor is there any 
objection to the standard of age and physique for 
admission to regiments localized in South Africa being 
made somewhat higher. The inducements of a colonial 
allowance, facilities for riding and shooting, and oppor- 
tunities for looking out for civil employment, ought 
without difficulty to secure the men required. The fact 
is that the rather prevalent notion that the linked- 
battalion system renders it impossible for a home 
battalion to take the field without complete mobilization 
is based, not on any inherent necessity, but on a hasty 
deduction from the present condition of the home 
battalions. There is no reason why the home battalions 
in South Africa, as well as at least a division in 
England, should not be kept at such a strength as to be 
able to take the field at once, while the remaining home 
battalions should be kept at an even lower establish- 
ment than at present. To make such an arrangement 
work really satisfactorily, it might eventually prove 
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desirable to have a linking into groups of four, of which 
two would be abroad on foreign establishment, one in 
England, South Africa, or Canada, on the high home 
establishment, and the fourth in England on the lower 
home establishment- 

A further series of objections is to the effect that the 
change will be highly unpopular in the Army. It is said 
that the recruit will be unwilling to serve in a battalion 
that he has not seen marching through the streets of 
his own native town ; that he will be unwilling at short 
notice to go to a strange country many thousand miles 
from his home. That South Africa is not a strange 
country in the sense in which India or Malta or any 
part of the Continent of Europe are strange countries 
has already been pointed out. Very possibly certain 
recruits may be lost by not seeing the battalion march 
through the streets. But there is a very large class of 
men, probably above the average level of the class that 
enlists, who are rather anxious to emigrate, but hesitate 
at the thought of the expense and the uncertainty of 
what they may have to face at the other end, many of 
whom would be eager to enlist in order to be able to 
see South Africa at Government expense, and form an 
opinion on its desirability as a home.^ Most of these at 
the end of their three years would enter the Deserve 
in South Africa, and thus help still further towards 
localizing the forces there, and enabling them to be 
made up to war strength and to replenish their losses 
more rapidly than if their Eeservists were all in 
England. Those, on the other hand, who have found 
the soldier’s life agreeable, or have not discovered any 

* ‘I do not see why locating an Army Corps in South Africa 
should interfere with the recruiting.’— 19,783 ; Colonel Macbean. 
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advantageous prospects for themselves in South Africa, 
would continue to serve for the longer period, and go 
on to India- It is possible, too, that, in spite of the’ 
high wages prevalent in South Africa, a certain small 
number of recruits, both among the town population 
and among the ‘ bywoner ’ class of Boers, might be 
enlisted locally. 

From the private soldier^s point of view, the most 
serious objection to South Africa is the expensiveness of 
beer and other luxuries. A good canteen system, with 
duty-free importation of goods for the soldiers’ use, ought 
largely to get over that difficulty. Tobacco, at any rate, 
is cheap. Opportunities for riding, and for shooting and 
fishing, in localities where such sport is procurable, 
ought to help to make the life more attractive. And in 
any case the soldier should receive some small addition 
to his pay as a colonial allowance. The extra cost of 
this would be but a small item, a little over ^6120, 000 
for an extra rate of threepence a day for a whole army 
corps. Of course, South Africa has not been very 
popular with the troops that have had to stay on since 
the peace, with all the discomforts of war and none of 
its glories, with no proper accommodation, no colonial 
allowance, no proper organization of the soldier’s amuse- 
ments, amid a population that is itself mainly occupied 
with rebuilding burnt farms or restarting ruined indus- 
tries. But what else could be expected, and what reason 
is there to suppose that the dissatisfaction expressed by 
some of the soldiers at present will represent the normal 
attitude of the troops towards the country ? 

It may be said that, apart from any objections of 
expense of living, which can be met by colonial allow- 
ances, South Africa and the other Colonies whose 
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inclusion in the ‘ home ’ establishment is here advocated 
will be unpopular with officers, and that it will be difficult 
to get officers for regiments whose service is entirely out 
of England. This objection may be partly met by a 
four-battalion grouping, which would prevent any one 
regiment being altogether abroad. But the real answer 
to this objection is to be found in the presupposition 
which must' underlie any real reform of our Army 
system based on the complete releasing of the present 
Eegular Army from the task of the home defence of the 
United Kingdom. That presupposition is that the 
Militia — I use the term here to include not only the 
existing Militia, but the whole of our national Home 
Defence Army, for which we cannot well find a better or 
more honourable name — shall be really made an effective 
and properly organized force, one providing ample oppor- 
tunity for professional ability, and the due reward of 
that ability in adequate pay and promotion to high 
command. 

When the Militia receives its due recognition as the 
force responsible for the land defence of the United 
Kingdom, and is developed into as efficient a body for 
that special purpose as the Foreign Service Army is for 
its purposes, then those who wish to take up a military 
career, but for family or other reasons prefer to spend 
their lives in England, will devote themselves to the 
Militia. Those who wish to serve most of their lives 
abroad — and the keenness of the competition for places 
in the Indian Army shows there are many of them — will 
go into regiments that serve entirely out of England, 
wffiile many will find themselves best suited by occasional 
exchange from the foreign service into the Home Army, 
This last step will also be a means by which the foreign 
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service battalions will still keep toucli with the Militia 
battalions with which they have hitherto been asso- 
ciated. 

There is a further advantage in localizing battalions 
in South Africa, or, indeed, in any of the self-governing 
Colonies. The benefits that would accrue to the Army 
from a strengthening of the corps of officers from the 
vigorous sons of our edlonial fellow-citizens are freely 
admitted, and were specially emphasized in the recent 
report of the War Office Commission on Military Educa- 
tion. But it is also worth recognising how small are the 
attractions which the Eegular Army at present offers to 
colonists. Any young colonist who nowadays becomes a 
British officer is not only cut off from his native country 
for the rest of his life, except for occasional visits during 
leave-time, but also enters a society composed entirely of 
strangers, who, moreover, are not always too tolerant of 
anything unfamiliar, whether in accent, mannerism, or 
general view of life. But when a colonist can join a 
battalion which is permanently stationed in his colony, 
entering into the society of men whom he has often met 
before in his parents' house or joined in outdoor sports, 
with the knowledge that a considerable part of his 
service, at any rate, will be spent within easy reach of 
his own home, there can be little doubt that there will 
be plenty who will avail themselves of any opportunities 
that may be offered. 

It is not difficult to see how great a factor towards 
welding the Empire together the Imperial Army might 
thus ultimately become. When one thinks of an Empire 
like the Austrian, composed of a dozen discordant 
nationalities, which has been held together for two 
generations mainly by the community of sentiment 
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and the loyalty of its corps of officers, one cannot but 
regret that so little has been done hitherto to use the 
British Army as a means towards strengthening the 
sentiment of unity in an Empire where it already exists 
so strongly. There is too much of a tendency in Eng- 
land, even among professed Imperialists, to take up the 
line of chiding the Colonies for not contributing towards 
the cost of the Navy and the Army, which we keep up 
for their benefit as well as ours. That is a mistaken 
line. How much we could save if the Colonies were 
separated from us, and how much the Colonies would 
have to spend on defence if they stood alone, is a ques- 
tion which it is impossible to determine by any other 
test than that of separation. Let our colonial fellow- 
citizens take part in our Navy and our Army, let them 
feel that they are their Navy and their Army as well as 
ours — ^not in virtue of their paying a small hire for their 
use, but because the uniform that distinguishes those 
services is the uniform worn by their sons and their 
brothers — and they will contribute towards them with 
the generosity that is as characteristic of them when 
they give as close bargaining is characteristic of them 
when they are asked to pay. 

It may be suggested that, so far from wishing to take 
a part in the Imperial Army, the self-governing Colonies 
will object to large forces of Imperial troops being 
quartered in their midst. But how is it that the "with- 
drawal of the Regular forces from the Colonies in 
pursuance of the Little England policy of the sixties 
and seventies provoked such great resentment at 'the 
time?* It is true that at the last Conference the 

* ‘ I entirely concnr in New Zealand contributing to the utmost 
of its ability in aiding the Mother-country in the present critical 
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Colonial Prime Ministers rejected, and rightly rejected, 
a crude and immature scheme suggested by the War 
Office to the effect that they should organize, train, and 
pay for bodies of troops to be held at the disposal of the 
latter. But the case of an Imperial force stationed in 
a self-governing colony is quite different. Instead of 
costing money, it would bring in a large amount of 
custom. For that reason, even if for no other, the 
experience of the past has shown that the self-governing 
Colonies are always ready to welcome the presence of 
Regular troops or the establishment of a naval base. 
Nor need we suppose that the Colonies will resent either 
the opportunities offered to their sons to join the Imperial 
Army or the addition to their own population of the 
Reservists and retired officers who will tend more and 
more to settle down in their midst. 

The Imperial troops in a colony would, for all civil 
purposes, deal with the local political authorities and be 
subordinate to the law of the land, exactly as they are 
subordinate to the civil authorities in England. It 
would be very desirable indeed, in order to secure the 
full development of the command system sketched out in 

affairs in the Transvaal. At the same time, I cannot refrain from 
deploring the fatal policy England embarked on when, about 1868, 
it withdrew every British soldier from New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, and the Cape, and ignominiously dismissed Sir G-eorge 
Grey from the Governorship of New Zealand and from the service 
of the Empire for ever, because he protested against that policy as 
applied to New Zealand. I hope, when the war is over, England 
will see to it that none of her Colonies shall ever be left without 
possessing the emblems of her military power as well as of her 
naval power.’ — Message sent to Mr. Seddon on December 20, 1899, 
by Sir G. Maurice O’Rorke, Speaker of the New Zealand House of 
Representatives. 
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the last chapter, that the local and Imperial troops in a 
colony should all be under one commander. At present 
in a colony like Canada, for instance, there is one 
General in command of the whole of the Canadian 
Militia, while another, entirely independent of him, 
commands one battalion of the Garrison Eegiment and 
a handful of Engineers. This proposal, of course, im- 
plies that the commander in question must be appointed 
by the Colonial Government and be responsible to it. 
The proposal does not mean that the War Office abdicates 
any of its real power over the troops. The War Office 
pays for them, and therefore can order them wherever 
it likes at a moment’s notice. If the Colonial Govern- 
.ment attempted to interfere with their training, the War 
Office could always threaten to recall them. An analogy 
may be found in the ease of the British troops in India, 
which are under the Indian Commander-in-Chief and 
the Indian Government. The difference between the 
two cases — namely, that India pays for the cost of these 
British troops, and therefore has a larger voice in deciding 
whether , ^ny of them can be withdrawn or not — does not 
affect the advantages from the point of view of organiza- 
tion and training that would spring from such a scheme. 
The unifying of all the troops in a political area under 
a single commander responsible to the local political 
authority would give an opportunity for real decentral- 
ization, while at the same time it would interest the 
Colonial Government and the colonial troops in military 
efficiency, and, through the contact of officers at , the 
headquarter staffs of the commands and the emulation 
of manoeuvres, tend to provoke a useful interaction of 
ideas on military matters and to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the colonial forces. 
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CHAPTIE IV 

EEDISTEIBUTION; WAYS AND MEANS 

So far, the subject of the redistribution of the Army has 
been discussed only in its general principles. To lay 
down a definite scheme in a work like the present would 
be presumptuous, and of little value towards the solution 
of the problem. But there can be no harm in outlining 
tentatively the general composition and distribution of a 
really Imperial Army such as might meet our require- 
ments, while keeping well within the limits of our 
existing ‘ normal ’ expenditure, without insisting that a 
better scheme in detail could not be devised by the 
responsible authorities. It will be convenient to confine 
the discussion, in the present chapter at least, to the 
Eegular Army. "What part the existing Militia should 
play in a reform of our Imperial military organization is 
a question of some difficulty. It might either be merged 
in some uniform system of home defence, or, better, 
perhaps, improved in quality and training, though some- 
what diminished in numbers, and kept for the double 
purpose of home defence and foreign service in great 
national wars. I will also confine myself to more urgent 
and more immediately practicable modifications without 
embarking upon possible future developments, a few 
suggestions for which will, however, be found in the 
concluding chapter. 
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To begin with, then, I would suggest an extension of 
the total period of service from twelve to fifteen years. 
Of these, nine should be with the colours and six with 
the Reserve, the soldier, however, having the option of 
Joining the Reserve at the end of three years, and being 
allowed at the end of his nine years’ service to enter the 
Royal Garrison Regiment or the Imperial Reserve Regi- 
ment, either instead of entering the Reserve or at any 
subsequent time if thoroughly healthy and of an age fit 
for service. 

The old rotation of battalions, which the Cardwellian 
reforms did not venture to interfere with, should be 
abolished, and one battalion of a regiment be perma- 
nently localized abroad and the other at home — using 
* home ’ in the wider sense for which I have been contend- 
ing — ^though both battalions, for the present, at any rate, 
would be territorialized at home, and if a four-battalion 
linking were introduced, at least one of the regular bat- 
talions as well as the more strictly territorial units would 
remain in the United Kingdom. The change is one that 
has gradually been becoming more and more necessary. 
At present a battalion goes home after it has served a 
certain number of years abroad. But, as a matter of 
fact, none of the men, and very few of the officers, will 
have been out half that time. What goes home is really 
only the name, the colours, and the mess-plate, and now 
that the linked-battalion regiments have in most cases 
practically become units, this moving about of mere 
symbols has become unnecessary and wasteful,'^ 

* *The battalions, batteries, etc., on foreign service* should 
remain there permanently, the officers and men changing after so 
many years. At Hong-Kong, for example, the battalions and 
batteries should never change, but their officers and men should 

6 —^ 
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Of the ‘honje’ battalions, some mil be quartered in 
the United Kingdom, the rest in the self-governing 
Colonies. They will, however, all retain their existing 
depots, or cadre battalions, in the United Kingdom, and 
through them and the frequent interchange of officers 
retain touch with their Militia battalions and old regi- 
mental districts. Possibly in time some of the colonial 
battalions may start small depots locally if local recruits 
are available, and may also, if the Colonial Govern- 
ments desire it, affiliate to themselves some of the local 
defence forces. The recruit will go from the depot to his 
home battalion, wherever it is, and at the end of three 
years' service enter the Keserve or go on to his foreign 
battalion. 

We now come to consider the strength and distribution 
of the force that would probably suffice for our present 
requirements, though it must be remembered that any 
really serious change in the complexion of the political 
horizon might require considerable modifications, on 
which a competent general staff could alone advise. 
My object is simply to give a sketch of an army raised 
and distributed on sound principles, which would be 
more effective, and, I believe, less costly, than our 
present Army, and not to lay down for all time the limits 
of our military establishment. For the immediate 
purpose of discussing the distribution it will be con- 
venient to speak in terms of infantry battalions alone, 
though, of course, it must be understood that analogous, 
though not always identical, modifications would have to 

be drafted on to other 'stations as required. This would reduce 
Army work to about one-quarter of what it is at present, as tradition 
would not be lost, as .it is ncxw every day,’ — 15852 : Lieutenant* 
(jenbral Sir C. Warren,; 
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be introduced into the other branches of the service. At 
the present moment our infantry force consists of 156 
battalions of Eegulars, exclusive of ten battalions of 
Guards and five of the Garrison Eegiment. Of these, 
fifty-two battalions are in India and Aden and eighteen 
in other foreign stations, not counting South Africa. 
Twelve of these last eighteen battalions — viz., the garri- 
sons of Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Ber- 
muda, Barbados, and Mauritius — could be replaced by 
battalions of the Eoyal Garrison Eegiment. Sixty 
battalions, then, would suffice amply for the immediate 
needs of India, Egypt, and Ceylon. These would require 
an equivalent sixty battalions on the home establishment. 

At the present moment there are only seventeen 
battalions in South Africa. In my opinion, twenty-four 
is the absolute minimum we should keep in that country. 
That would leave thirty-six for the United Kingdom. 
But of these one may hope in the near future twelve 
might be localized in Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. 
At least half, and preferably the whole, of the South 
African battalions should be kept on the higher peace 
establishment suggested in the preceding chapter, and 
the same should apply to twelve of the battalions in the 
United Kingdom, which might be kept permanently at 
Aldershot en etat de partir. There would still remain 
thirty- six of the present line battalions over and above 
the drafting requirements. Some of these might perhaps 
be disbanded or converted into battalions of the Garrison 
Eegiment or Imperial Eeserve Eegiment. But by far 
the best thing to do with the bulk of them, say twenty- 
four battalions, would be to reduce them to cadre or 
depot battalions on a skeleton- establishment, available 
to fill up with Eeseryists in'time of war. Some scheme 
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of that sort might incidentally help to solve the very 
pressing problem of the insufficiency of our establishment 
of officers to deal with the expansion of forces required 
in a great war.^ The Guards would stand outside this 
organization, and form a complete division available 
either for despatch abroad in great Imperial emergencies 
or as the corps d' elite of the Home Army, the finely- 
tempered lance-head, as it were, of the national defence. 

The coaling-stations already mentioned, together with 
the Cape Peninsula, Durban, and the Channel Islands, as 
well as the principal fortified naval bases in the United 
Kingdom, would be assigned to the Garrison Eegiment, 
whose total strength might be brought up to twenty-four 
battalions. Another six battalions— or perhaps better, if 
they are to be mounted units, twelve battalions of 500 — 
might provisionally be fixed as the strength of the 
Imperial Eeserve Eegiment. 

This would leave the rest of the Eegular Army free to 
be organized in compact units large enough to afford 
opportunities for the adequate training of staff and 
regimental officers, and for the carrying out of a 
thorough-going decentralization. The most convenient 
field formation for our Foreign Service Army will, as I 
have already suggested, in all probability be found to be, 
not the Army Corps, but the division of three infantry 
brigades with a due complement of mounted troops, 
artillery, and engineers, some 15,000 men in all. The 
Eegular Army, then, exclusive of India, might be dis- 
tributed as follows ;t Two divisions in the South African 
command ; three divisions in the United Kingdom, which 
might subsequently be reduced to two by the transference 
of a division to Canada, Australia, or New Zealand; 

* See Appendix T. f See Appendix H. 
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a brigade, with a rather large allowance of cavalry and 
artillery, in Egypt and, lastly, in reserve in the United 
Kingdom, two skeleton divisions, the Guards and House- 
hold Cavalry and the Militia and Yeomanry, 

So much for the distribution of the battalions in 
relation to the considerations of strategy and the drafts 
problem. We now come to the numbers of the establish- 
ment that would have to be kept up under the scheme 
here outlined. On a rough calculation I make out that 
the total peace strength of the Regular Field Army, 
including the Guards, would be nearly 100,000 men, or 

175.000 if we include India. Adding to these some 

22.500 for Garrison Artillery t and Garrison Engineers, 

24.000 for the Garrison Regiment, 6,000 for the Imperial 
Reserve Regiment (a purely provisional figure), and 

12.500 for cadre battalions and depots, J we get a total of 

* The importance of Egypt from the strategical point of view 
has not been overlooked in the preceding chapters, but as its climate 
is not one suited for young soldiers, an increase in the British 
Army of Occupation, even if politically advisable, would be impos- 
sible without that very increase of the total Regular forces which we 
must try to avoid. Of course, political circumstances might render 
it necessary in the future to locate a larger force in Egypt, but even 
then it would probably be more advisable to recruit that force in 
India — ^let us say, to make up the Army of Occupation to a division 
by adding two Indian brigades — than to increase our already heavy 
burden. In the meantime we can do much by maintaining the 
strength and efficiency of the Egyptian Army. 

t The bulk of whom might very well, like the Royal Garrison 
Regiment, be old soldiers. 

J The present staff of cavalry and infantry depots ia about 7,000, 
but in view of the longer service and the better class of recruits it 
is hoped to obtain, this might be reduced to under 5,000 for the 
reduced total of battalions, leaving some 7,500 for twenty-four 
skeleton battalions, each about 300 strong. 
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165.000, or, including India, of 240,000, men with the 
colours. According to the Army Estimates of 1903-1904, 
the normal peace establishment of British troops is 

275.000, exclusive of the colonial battalions not re- 
cruited in the United Kingdom and of the staff of the 
Auxiliary Forces. 

The first thing is to see how the proposed change 
affects the recruiting problem and the strength of the 
Reserve, Before the war we wanted over 40,000 recruits 
a year. Now, under Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, we shall 
want very many more, especially as so large a proportion 
are likely not to extend beyond three years. Under the 
proposed arrangement the * home ’ establishment would 
be rather over 90,000. To keep up an army at that 
strength on a three years’ service some 35,000 recruits 
a year ought to be quite sufficient. From this home 
establishment the foreign establishment would require 
to be fed. An army of 90,000, on a six years’ service in 
hot countries, would demand some 18,000 drafts yearly, 
Thais means that, even allowing for a wastage in three 
years of 5,000 out of the 35,000 originally enlisted, there 
would still remain over some 12,000 men who had done 
their three years’ service, who could be set free to go 
directly into the Reserve. 

The secretion of 12,000 men yearly, with a liability 
to serve twelve years in the Reserve, would give a 
Reserve force of, theoretically, 144,000 ; or, allowing for 
losses, say 110,000. A further 15,000 men a year 
(allowing for 8,000 wastage out of the 18,000 serving on) 
would pass into the Reserve after completing their nine 
years’ service.- This would give a second Reserve force 
of, say, 80,000, of whom, however, about 80,000 would 
be absorbed By the Royal Garrison Regiment and other 








good many others would be required as sergeant- 
instructors, etc., in the Home Army, Still, there would 


remain a total Eeserve of some 160,000 men, a very 


much larger force than any we have at present. If con- 
sidered too large, there would be no difficulty in reducing 
it by only paying full Eeserve pay to Eeservists who 
come up for a short period of training with their bat- 
talions or in the Militia, say once in three or four years. 

The number of men who leave the Army unprovided 
for at the end of seven or eight years’ service is at 
j)resent somewhere about 25,000 a year. Under the 
proposed scherne it would be a mere fraction of that 
number. Of these, many would find openings in connec- 
tion with the Militia or with the local forces of the 
Colonies ,* others could be given work as soldier-servants 
or in other capacities in which the soldier is at present 
employed to the detriment of his training. The residue 
unprovided for would be so small that to all intents and 
purposes any young man entering the Army would feel 
that he had a life’s career in front of him. To sum up, 
the proposed system would require very much fewer 
recruits, and for these it would offer far better prospects. 

We may now consider the important question of cost. 
As a basis of comparison we may take the Army Esti- 
mates for 1903-1904. The ‘ normal ’ military expendi- 
ture that figured in these estimates was over 27|- millions, 
of which £2,667, OOO'covered the Militia andYolunteers 
and 25 millions the maintenance of an establishment of 
214,000 men."' Under the proposed scheme the total 

* Including 14,000 men belonging to colonial troops paid for by 
the Imperial Government, but excluding the staffs of the Auxiliary 
Forces. 
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Imperial establisliment, exclusive of India and other 
troops not charged to the British taxpayer, would be 
about 180,000. A rough rule- of -three sum would 
therefore give the cost of the new. scheme as nearly 
21 millions. To this some two millions must be added to 
cover the greater cost of the troops kept in the Colonies 
and of the garrison troops, the larger Eeserve, and the 
probable increase in the pensions vote, making a total of 
about 28 millions. This leaves us with some four millions 
to the good. The best use to which we can turn that 
saving will be to devote one million of it to the adequate 
development of the general staff and to other desirable 
measures of Army reform, and the rest to a thoroughly 
effective reorganization of our home defence forces. 

In the foregoing estimates I have throughout taken 
my figures as high as possible, and have made no allow- 
ance for any economies that may be secured as the result 
of increased administrative efficiency. But taking the 
present ‘normal’ expenditure as my limit, I have 
attempted ^to show how, within that limit, a far more 
efficient Army can be kept up. For let us make a com- 
parison of the two schemes — the existing scheme of 
1901 and the scheme here outlined — as they would work 
in war. . Under the 1901 scheme we can send abroad 
120,000 men on mobilization. But we cannot send even 
a brigade without mobilizing. If the war is at the same 
time a naval war, it may be months before the troops 
can be despatched. When they depart they will leave 
the defence of the United Kingdom in a state of chaos, 
and when they arrive their whole organization will have 
to be recast to suit the practical conditions of war. 
Under the scheme here given we shall have practically 
the same number of men available for foreign service at 
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tlie outbreak of war.* But of these the two divisions in 
South Africa and one of the home divisions — Le., 45,000 
men — would be ready to start at a moment’s notice, and 
this, combined with the better strategic distribution, 
will give an enormous advantage that can hardly be 
reckoned in numbers. The Army Reserve will be larger, 
and, more important still, a thoroughly well-organized 
and effectively -trained Home Army will provide that real 
latent Reserve to which alone we must look to carry us 
through a great national struggle. 

* Yiz., eight di\dsions of 15,000 — ^two in South Africa, five in the 
United Kingdom, including the Guards and Household Cavalry and 
the cadre divisions, and one in the other ‘ home ’ Colonies. South 
Africa would for the moment be left only with the battalions of 
the Garrison Regiment and Imperial Reserve Regiment and the 
comparatively unfit soldiers left behind by the field divisions on 
mobilization. But if that is a risk, it is a far less risk than any 
delay in sending troops to the front, where they are most required. 
See Appendix I. 


CHAPTEE V 
HOME DEFENCE 

The reduction and redistribution of the Foreign Service, 
or Imperial, Army which has been advocated in the 
foregoing chapters has been throughout discussed on 
the assumption that the land defence of England, in so 
far as it is not already provided for by the Navy, can be 
quite sufficiently and more economically provided for by 
an army specially raised and specially organized for that 
purpose. Some extreme naval theorists would, indeed, 
maintain that England requires no second line of defence 
at all, and that the money spent on a home defence 
force would be far better spent on increasing the fleet. 
But it is doubtful whether that argument can be justified, 
even in the interests of the Navy itself. The Continent 
of Europe is so near and the shipping across of a small 
force is, after all, so comparatively easy a matter that 
an absolutely defenceless England would be a very 
sexious hindrance to the unfettered freedom our fighting 
fleet ought to enjoy. . We must rely on the Navy to 
prevent any invasion on a really large scale. But we 
must not put it into the power of any foreign adversary 
to immobilize an important part of our fleet by keeping 
20,000 men and a fleet of transports in one of his 
harbours. It is a fundamental proposition of warfare 
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that offence is better than defence, that the sword is 
better than the shield. But a naked man cannot wield 
his sword so boldly and freely as one whose body is pro- 
tected by armour. The only essential is that the armour 
should not be so burdensome as to exhaust his energies 
before and during the fight. 

Again, though in our military preparations for warfare 
oversea we ought not to go beyond consideration of wars 
that are reasonably likely, still, it will not do to leave 
absolutely out; of account the bare possibility of some 
struggle far greater than any we could afford to be 
continually prepared for. In such a case the existence 
in England of large numbers of men and officers pos- 
sessed of some military training, and, what is almost 
more important, the existence of a vigorous military 
spirit in the nation, will prove invaluable. After all, one 
may well ask: What would have been our means of 
crushing the opposition of the Boers if the military spirit 
of our nation had not been kept alive in the preceding 
generation by the Volunteer movement in Great Britain 
and in the Colonies ? Granting, then, the necessity of 
maintaining some military force in these islands for 
home defence, the next question is : What is to be the 
character and composition of that Army, how is it to 
be raised, and in what relation are the existing auxiliary 
forces to stand to it ? 

Before going into questions of detail, which may be 
dealt with in more than one way without great harm 
resulting, it is as well to lay dowm certain essential 
principles. Of these, the first and most important is 
that the Home Defence Army must' be a Begular Army. 
By this it is not meant to imply ihat 4very member of it 
should be a regular or professional soldier, or that any 
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attempt should be made to give it the same character 
as the existing Regular Armies of this country or of 
any of the European Powers. What is meant is that 
it must be regularly organized. Proper organization is 
the most important part of an army, and the less tramm- 
ing it is possible to give to the material of which the 
army is composed the more important does the function 
of organization become. That was the great lesson that 
Prussia taught an astonished Europe a generation and 
more ago ; and in endeavouring to create an economical 
and efficient Army for the defence of these islands we 
can do no better than study carefully and intelligently 
the causes of Prussian success. 

At the present moment there is practically no organiza- 
tion of the Auxiliary Forces. The whole Headquarters 
Staff of an Army of 300,000 men consists of General 
Turner, the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, and 
Lord Chesham, Inspector-General of Yeomanry, each 
with one assistant ! Nor has this microscopic staff any 
such independent position as is allotted, say, to the 
Army Medical Corps ; it is one, and one of the least 
important, among the many subordinate branches of the 
Adjutant-GeneraTs department.^ The Army List gives 
a nominal organization of the Yolunteer brigades, but 
one can say without fear of inaccuracy that in reality 

* * It is a great pity,* if I may say so, as you lead me up to the 
point, that we have a force of nearly 300,000 men which has abso» 
lately no representative at all on the Headquarters Staff of the 
Army ; there is absolutely nobody who has any knowledge of the 
Volunteer force. There is the greatest sympathy and the greatest 
goodwill on the part of the Inspector-General, but that the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces meets with a great deal of difficulty 
from his hierarchal superiors is a thing which is absolutely common 
knowledge.?— 5,637 : Colonel Sie Howaed Vincent. 
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the Auxiliary Forces possess no proper field organization. 
The one exception will be the case of those battalions of 
Militia and Volunteers that form part of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Army Corps, when and if these ever 
come into existence. And this exception will only hold 
good as long as the Eegulars in those army corps are 
not moved, a supposition which, as I have shown already, 
is extremely unlikely to hold good in war. The situation 
is too monstrously absurd to be possible in any country 
but our own, or in connection with any department of 
our national life but the War Office. 

The main reason for it is that the War Office, though 
it has reluctantly, and amid many protests, consented to 
spend money on the grants to the Auxiliary Forces, has 
steadily refused to recognise them as military forces in 
any real sense of the word, as being worth organizing or 
improving. Now and again it is seized with a sudden 
desire to exact a higher standard of training from the 
individual volunteer, without much regard to the peculiar 
circumstances under which the force is raised. But it has 
never conceded to the Auxiliary Forces that recognition 
of their status as the defenders of this country, that 
sense of national responsibility, which alone can stimulate 
them to im];)rove themselves. No one can pretend that 
the present Volunteer force constitutes an efficient army. 
But, given proper organization, and given the excellent 
average quality of the men, it could be converted into an 
efficient army with a very small amount of training. 
The fact that, of the three chief factors that go to make 
an army, organization, quality, and training, we cannot 
in time of peace secure as much as we want of the last, is 
no reason for making no attempt to supply the first and 
most important factor of all. We can safely begin by 
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laying down that whatever the exact form the Home 
Army may assume, it must be seriously and adequately 
organized for war, and its members must feel that, after 
the Navy, the safety of the citadel of the Empire depends 
directly upon themselves.^ 

To secure that efficient organization it is essential in 
the first place that the Home Army should be represented 
by adequately staffed and clearly responsible departments 
at Headquarters. Given a reasonable system of de- 
centralization, the Auxiliary branches in the executive 
departments need not be very large. The Home Defence 
section of the General Staff will, however, have to be a 
considerable body ; for it will have to consider not only 
all the plans for the defence of this country against 
invasion, but also to work out schemes for the utilization 
of the Volunteer forces of the country for some great 
Imperial war.t In all, some fifty or sixty general staff 
officers, half at Headquarters and half with the home 
defence commands and divisions, would be sufficient. 

Following on a proper organization of the Head- 

^ ‘ If you make up your mind that you are to reduce the Regulars 
or to’ send them abroad, and you mean to trust to your Volunteers, 
your Yeomanry, and Militia, then you must use every effort that 
you can to make them thoroughly ef&cient and good men.^ — 14,372 : 
Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen. 

f On the neglect to work out any schemes in view of an 
emergency the report of the War Commission comments in terms 
of unqua-lihed condemnation ; ‘ Volunteers and Yeomanry proved 
themselves of value in the late war under an organization which 
was improvised for them in the face of the enemy. Where is that 
organization now ? So far as we can learn, nothing has been done 
to collect systematically the valuable experience of the officers who 
worked that organization, certainly nothing to formulate that expe,- 
rience, to embody it in handbooks, or to create a framework which 
would be ready for .prompt and effective action.’ — Report p. 83. 
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quarters Staff of the Home Armj, there must be a 
business-like organization of the Army itself. The 
general outline of that organization has already been 
sketched out in the second chapter.' The United 
Kingdom should be divided into a certain number of 
administrative commands. The exact number of these 
will depend to some extent on the magnitude of the 
force that it will be found advisable to maintain, but the 
basis for them could very well be found in the present 
six army corps, which only require a certain amount of 
redistriWtion, mainly as regards the first and second, in 
order to make them suitable administrative units for 
home defence. These commands would each contain a 
certain number of divisions. Among these, in the case 
of most of the commands, would be a division or skeleton 
division of Eegulars. But the bulk of the forces in tb^ 
would be organized in divisions of Militia and Yeomanry 
and divisions of Volunteers and Cyclists. These would 
be completely territorialized, and we should then in the 
command system have a thoroughly developed and con- 
sistent system of territorial defence. If the Eegular 
divisions happen to be at home when an invasion takes 
place, so much the better. But if not, and even if the 
Militia is away, the organization remains unaffected, and 
what it has lost in men it will rapidly make up in train- 
ing. Under the present system, the mobilization of the 
Eegulars involves so much strain and confusion that the 
Auxiliaries are almost forgotten altogether. Under a 
system like the one here suggested, mobilization on the 
part of the Militia and extra training for the Volunteers 
could be put in force automatically in any command the 
moment its Eegular unit was withdrawn. 

To achieve these results it is essential that the 
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commands should he thoroughly decentralized. Each . 
of the six Generals should, within his command, be 
entirely and solely responsible for the raising of recruits, 
whether Regular or Auxiliary, for the training and 
education of his men and officers, and for the filling up, 
by selection, of all except the highest regimental ap- 
pointments. The whole financial administration of his 
command — all questions of pay, food, housing, engineer- 
ing works, expenses of manoeuvres — should :be directly 
vested in him and his staff. The control of the "War 
Office or Headquarters Staff over his administration 
should only extend to frequent and searching inspection 
of his methods. 

It will be noted that the essence of the scheme is that 
troops of the same kind are to be kept together in their 
units. There are to be no mixed formations, no Auxiliary 
divisions ‘ stiffened ’ with Regulars. One reason has 
already been given in the criticism of the existing army 
corps scheme. It is no use ^ stiffening ’ a body of 
inferior troops with a backbone of Regulars in peace if 
you are almost certain to take out that backbone when 
war begins. Under the proposed scheme nobody need . 
ever be withdrawn from his division. The Regular 
divisions go abroad as such. If Militia are wanted they 
will also go as divisions. However many units go abroad, 
the remaining” ones are unaffected. Further, different 
kinds of troops require to be handled in different ways. 

A staff only accustomed to Regulars will often fail to get 
the best work out of men of good quality but inferior 
discipline, as was on many occasions shown in South 
Africa. Lastly, the whole theory of ‘ stiffening ’ is a 
delusion. With modern tactics, what encouragement is 
it to three battalions of Volunteers spread over several 
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miles of front to know that there is a Eegular battalion 
also in action somewhere near 7 One might as well try 
to ^ stiffen ’ a weak chain by inserting a stronger link 
here and there ! 

To be effective, the * stiffening’ must be bound .up 
with the whole internal structure of the home defence 
units. In other words, the Home Army must have a 
regular, permanent, and adequately paid corps of pro- 
fessional officers — at any rate, for all the higher ranks — 
and a considerable proportion of professional non-com- 
missioned officers. I do not mean by that that all the 
higher ranks in the Volunteer Army should be filled from 
the Eegular Army, and that Volunteer officers should be 
debarred from aspiring to promotion. On the contrary, 
wherever a Volunteer officer showed ability and zeal, he 
should be the first to be offered a vacancy occurring iidi 
the rank above him, provided he is ready to give the 
time required. In the case of a battalion or brigade 
command, that might mean his whole time. But it 
should also mean an adequate recompense for that time. 
The result would be that many keen Volunteer officers 
whose ordinary professional income was not very large 
would, when the alternative was offered them, gladly 
throw over their profession in order to. accept military 
promotion. The opportunity of attaining to high rank 
and adequate pay would give a stimulus to efficiency 
throughout the whole of the Home Defence Army. At 
present the position of a Volunteer officer confers no 
prospects and involves heavy expenses. Only rich' men 
can afford to command Volunteer battalions, and the 
limitation of the area of selection seriously diminishes 
the quality. At present the Militia are 670 officers short 
on an establishment of 8,600, and the Volunteers 2,000 
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short on an establishment of 9,000. So serious is the 
state of affairs that a committee has been appointed, and 
has been sitting for some months. It is to be hoped 
that their recommendations will be thorough-going, and 
will help to awaken the nation to the necessity of proper 
organi25ation for our Home Defence Army. 

However appointed, the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Home Army must be as efficient for their 
own purposes as those of the Imperial Army for theirs, 
and, what is essential to that efficiency, must take them- 
selves equally seriously.^ A free interchange of officers 
between the two armies should be encouraged in order to 
facilitate promotion by merit and to prevent any estrange- 
ment of feeling and sentiment springing up between the 
two corps. The higher commands in the Home Army 
should be among the recognised prizes of the military 
profession, second only to the highest appointments in 
the Imperial Army ; in fact, as a rule, no officer 'would 
be appointed to command a division of Imperial troops 
without having first gained experience in the command 
of one of the Home Army divisions. Similarly, the 
command of a brigade or a battalion in the Home Army 
would be the test of young Imperial officers noted for 
rapid promotion, or the reward of deserving and capable 
officers in either force for whom foreign commands were 
not available. 

At the present moment there is every opportunity for 

\ 

* ‘The country must recollect that if they want an efficient army 
of Volunteers they must pay for it, and the first thing they have to 
do is to come down with a good strong hand on those gentlemen 
wiih money and no brains, take them out, and get men into their 
places in whom every man under them will have confidence.’ — 
‘ 14,408 : Loud Methuen. 
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laying the foundations of a really good corps of officers 
for the Home Army. Given the reduction advocated in 
the preceding articles, there will be a certain number 
available from , the Eegular battalions which would have 
to be reduced. In many other battalions, again, in 
consequence of war promotions, there is a large super- 
fluity of energetic and capable captains and majors who 
have commanded mounted infantry or irregular corps, 
or otherwise done good service, for whose energies it 
would be very desirable to find a larger outlet. Last, 
though by no means least, there is a very large number 
of useful officers of the existing Militia, or of the other 
Auxiliary and Irregular Forces, who have seen service in 
the late war. Now, if ever, is most certainly the time to 
undertake a thorough reorganization of our system, 
while we have superfluous military ability in abundance, 
and while the test of war is still near enough to enable 
us to choose the right men. 

Another essential principle is that the composition of 
the Home Army must be thoroughly and unreservedly 
adapted to English conditions. England is, like the 
other countries of Western Europe, densely populated, 
and provided with a very close network of railways and 
roads, which renders easy the movement and rapid con- 
centration of large numbers of men, and therefore gives 
an advantage for offence, and still more for defence, to 
the factor of numbers which does not exist in thinly- 
peopled countries such as South Africa. But, besides 
these features which it shares in common with the rest 
of Western Europe, England has certain other features 
peculiar to itself, which are of the very greatest military 
importance. The chief of these is the highly , enclosed 
character of the country. In this respect no other 
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country in the world really resembles it. The small 
fields, with thick hedges and substantial fences dividing 
them, which are so characteristic of this country, and 
more especially of those parts which are likely to be the 
scene of any invasion, form a very serious barrier to the 
advance of any large force, especially of cavalry, artillery, 
or transport. An invading army would, in the greater 
part of England, be almost completely tied down to the 
roads. 

Another consequence of the enclosed character of the 
country is that it is extremely difficult to detect the 
whereabouts of an enemy, even if in considerable force. 
Even the widest views only show a general vista of 
scattered trees and hedges. The roads are rarely visible 
for any length of their course. An army corps might 
be camping or marching within long-range fire, thou- 
sands of riflemen and batteries of field-guns and pom- 
poms might be lurking within deadly range all round, 
and yet give no sign of their existence. For the same 
reason, good long-range artillery positions are rare, for 
even when they do command a considerable extent of 
country they can find no definite target. On the other 
hand, short-range artillery, pom-pom, and Maxim posi- 
tions are more frequent, and opportunities can easily be 
found for the skilful use of guns bringing a concentrated 
fire to bear from hidden positions on an enemy who 
exposed his batteries incautiously. 

Above all, England is an ideal country for the mobile 
and highly-skilled rifleman. A ditch behind a thick- set 
hedge with 200 to 1,000 yards of open in front, inter- 
sected, perhaps, by iron railings or posts and rails — 
■ what better position could a rifleman desire ? Yet the 
greater part of England is, from the tactical point of 
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view,- nothing but an indefinite multiplication of such 
positions joining on to each other, just as kopje positions 
Join on to each other in South Africa, and even more 
effecfiive, whether for surprises, envelopments, vigorous 
attacks, or stubborn withdrawals. The necessity for 
individual initiative and local knowledge of the ground 
will be quite as important in enclosed country as in 
South Africa. The main defence of this country, there- 
fore, must lie in its riflemen, skilled shots, capable of 
independent initiative, yet sufficiently disciplined to face 
heavy loss or undergo severe exertions. 

To insure mobility a very large proportion of them 
ought to be cyclists, the cycle being much superior to 
the horse in a country abounding in good roads, and 
with numerous footpaths interrupted by gates or stiles. 
However useful cavalry may be in great open countries 
like South Africa or India, they are much hampered in 
enclosed country, and it is doubtful whether our Home 
Defence Army would require a very large mounted force. 

In this connection it is impossible to overlook the 
complete transformation that the motor-car and the 
motor-bicycle have wrought in the whole problem of 
locomotion in England. Though confined only to the 
umpire staffs and not given to the combatants, the 
Motor Volunteer Corps were in some ways the most 
striking feature of the recent manoouvres. The fact that 
a corps of motor-cyclists scattered over half a dozen 
counties can be collected at a single spot by telegram in 
three or four hours has a military significance which it 
is impossible to overrate.* Highly^ mobile guns, both 

* ‘If I had motor-cars and a surplus of officers I should be • 
employing them in every Volunteer regiment, every Militia, regi- 
ment, and every Yeomanry regiment in going about the .country, in 
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Hght and heavy, mounted on motor-cars or railway- 
trucks, might also be made to play a most important 
part in any operations in this country. Our Army 
abroad may have to manage with mules, trek oxen, 
camels, or native porters, but our Home Army ought to 
make the fullest possible use of all the advantages that 
a highly developed civilization can put into its hands. 

Another point with regard to the defence of England 
that ought not to be overlooked is that it is an island. I 
only mention this because, as a matter of fact, it has 
hitherto been steadily overlooked in all the defensive 
plans concocted in the War Office. Those plans, after 
assigning the bulk of the Volunteers to the passive 
defence of the landward side of our coast ports, invari- 
ably look to the rapid mobilization at some central point 
of a ‘ field force,’ which is to march forward and give 
battle to the invader on his road to London. If the 
enemy were invading across a land frontier such a 
policy would be perfectly sound, but in our case it 
means throwing away the whole enormous advantage 
that the man on shore possesses over the man trying to 
land. An actual landing we may not be able to prevent, 
but the landing force ought never to be allowed to get 
their scouts out, to deploy their units, or to start moving. 
Before they have finished, landing, they should be sur- 
rounded by a ring of riflemen busily entrenching — a 
ring th in at first, but growing stronger with each hour 
that passes. Our schemes for home defence should 
therefore look, not to the mobilization of a field army at 
London or Aldershot, but to a general mobilization of all 

intimately learning, so as to do it in the dark almost, the various 
parts of .the country that would be most liable to be attacked,’ — 
14,677 : Lieutenant- Geheeal Sir A, Hunter, 
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forces within range towards the point where the landing 
is being made. For every mile of coast-line, practically, 
there should be a separate mobilization scheme. Against 
an enemy deployed and on the move such a mobilization 
towards the point of military contact would be too 
dangerous, but against one who has to struggle with 
the difficulties of landing it is infinitely the best way, 
and is therefore the right one to adopt for people who 
live in an island — a fact which, as I said just above, the 
War Office might do well to consider. 

We now come to the point that was deferred at the 
beginning of this chapter as being a matter of detail, 
capable of being settled in more than one way — viz., the 
question of raising the men required for the Home 
Defence Army. It is really a question of how far, on 
the one. hand, the existing organizations could be 
adapted, or whether, on the other, it might not be 
desirable to reconstitute our Defence Army from the 
very foundations, if necessary, even at the cost of con- 
siderable changes in our national habits. To begin 
with, it is no doubt possible that a fairly efficient Army 
for our purpose might be constructed on existing lines. 

In the first place, we have the existing Militia and 
Yeomanry. From the old national defence force the 
Militia has gradually become a paid short-service force 
recruited very largely from the same class as the ordinary 
soldier. The question is whether we should not frankly 
recognise the fact, improve the Militia on the existing 
lines, if necessary even reducing the present total, and 
insist that it should be liable to serve abroad in case of 
wars of the first magnitude, after the whole .of the 
Eegular divisions have been mobilized and despatched. 
By using the Deserve of the Eegular Army as well as 
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the Militia Reserve for completing the Militia cadres on 
mobilization, we should have a very formidable force 
either for second-line troops abroad or for home defence 
at comparatively small cost Taking the present strength 
of about 86,000 Militia infantry, that would allow of 
144 battalions, or twelve divisions, on a peace establish- 
ment of 600 men. As the Militia Reserve might very 
well number 50,000, and the Army Reserve, which would 
remain over after mobilization of the Regulars, would 
still be about 100,000, there ought to be no difficulty in 
bringing the Militia infantry on mobilization up to 
150,000. Whether the Yeomanry could be induced to 
enlist on the same terms as the Militia — Le., for foreign 
service in great national emergencies — is rather difficult 
to say, but such an arrangement would be worth trying 
to secure even at some increase of cost. Considerable 
increase of cost will also be required to make efficient 
the artillery of the Militia and the Auxiliary Forces 
generally. Assuming that the Yeomanry and Field 
Artillery for the Militia can be provided, the whole 
second-line force available on mobilization would be 

180.000 men organized in twelve complete divisions. 
Added to the eight divisions of Regulars on the home 
establishment, that would give a total force for foreign 
service in great emergencies of twenty divisions, or 

800.000 men, and still leave behind some 80,000 
Reservists and Militia Reservists for the purpose of 
furnishing drafts.’^ 

The Volunteers on their side might be very considerably 
improved, but it must be understood that, if more is to 
be demanded of the Volunteers in the way of training^ 
it will also be necessary to give them some return more 
* 8ee Appendix I. 
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adequate than the present capitation grant. In the 
Australian Colonies Volunteers are paid an ordinary 
day’s wages for every day that ‘they spend in training, 
and a proportionate allowance is made for smaller 
periods of time spent by the Volunteer in his military 
duties. An allowance of 2s. 6d. or 3s. a day would 
make a considerable difference to the popularity of the 
Volunteers. Those who could not afford the time to 
meet the conditions demanded of Volunteer corps should 
be encouraged to organize themselves in rifle clubs, to 
which the Government should give every facility. 

The question that naturally arises is, What will such 
a defensive Army cost ? Will not there be a risk of our 
spending, under the proposed scheme, even more money 
than we are spending now, without at the same time 
having the power of sending abroad in emergency more 
than a portion of the force we maintain for home 
defence ? That is, perhaps, going too far. Looking at 
the small amount that is spent on the existing Militia 
and Volunteer forces, one cannot but feel that an 
expenditure of 4 or 5 millions a year would create 
a fairly effective Home Defence Army on existing lines ; 
and if the scheme suggested above with regard to the 
Militia and Yeomanry is adopted, a large part of that 
force would be definitely marked for foreign service in 
a great national emergency. 

Still, the fact remains that it is very difficult to judge 
of this question of expense with any certainty. As has 
already been said in a previous article, there are two 
main factors which affect the question of raising men to 
serve as soldiers. The first and, on the surface, most 
obvious is composed of the pay and the conditions of 
service offered ; the second is the existence of a military 
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spirit and an inclination for military service in the 
public to which those conditions would naturally appeal. 
The two are closely bound together, and it is the 
absence of the latter, quite as much as the insufficiency 
of the former, that has hitherto been our chief difficulty 
in raising an adequate force of men fit to serve as 
soldiers. That difficulty may confront us again in 
constituting our Home Army. There are two ways of 
meeting it. One is to increase the inducement — in 
other words, to add largely to the expenditure or to relax 
the conditions of effective training. The other is to 
endeavour, if possible, to create in the nation the spirit 
which will provide recruits both for the Home and for 
the Imperial Army. 

If the State were simply an ordinary business firm, it 
would of necessity be confined to the first method. But 
the State is not an ordinary business firm. It has not 
only the power to offer monetary and other inducements 
to men to take up its service, but it has also a second 
and almost greater power — that of moulding the minds 
and aptitudes of its future citizens so that they should 
come to look upon that service as more desirable than 
other employments offering equal inducements. That 
power it derives from its control over the national 
education. Nor can it reasonably be denied that the 
State has every right to exercise that influence in any 
direction that may be considered useful for the Common- 
wealth. If it spends large sums^of money yearly in 
providing its future citizens witR that knowledge which 
is to enable them individually to hold their own in the 
competition of life, it can also fairly insist on its right 
to equip them with attainments that will make them 
■ useful for the defence of the State as a whole, and with 
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a spirit that will make them eager to take part in that 
defence. 

What we come to, then, is that the only true solution 
of our military diflSculties, both as regards the Home 
Army and the Imperial Army, is to be found in the 
schools. Our military system can never be eiScient and 
economical or possess any real vitality until the 
children of this country are taught the use of arms, 
and acquire a natural bent for military service in 
the schools.* If we are to hold our own among the 
progressive nations of the world we must during the 
next few years organize a comprehensive system of 
national secondary education, and of that education the 
use of the rifle and elementary field training should be 
essential features. . , . 

* ‘ I do not ask you as a Minister of the Cro'TO to say whether 
the nation would ever submit to military education being made 
compulsory, but I do ask you as a former Secretary of State for 
War whether it would not have been an enormous advantage to 
you as Secretary of State for War if, on appealing to the manhood 
of the country, you had been appealing to a manhood who in their 
boyhood had been trained to arms — ♦ That seems to me an obvious 
proposition.’ — 21,339: Lord Lansdowne. 



CHAPTEE VI 

NATIONAL MILITABY TBAINING 

The concluding suggestion of the last chapter was that 
our system of voluntary military service, whether in the 
Imperial Army or in the Home Defence Army, will never 
work satisfactorily unless it is based upon an underlying 
military spirit in the nation. That spirit can best be 
fostered through our national system of education; as 
was suggested in the last article, the true solution of 
our military problem must be sought in the schools. 
Given a military and patriotic element in our national 
education, there can be little doubt that moderate 
monetary inducements for the paid forces, and reason- 
able facilities for unpaid or partially paid Volunteers, will 
attract a sufficient supply of men both for home defence 
and for service abroad. 

But should we even then be provided with a really 
economical and efficient organization ? Would not the 
whole problem, at any rate as regards home defence, 
be enormously simplified in every way if that military 
element in the national education were enlarged in its 
scope and duration till it became a regular military 
training ? Is there any really serious reason why we 
should not prolong the period of our national secondary 
education, giving the military element in it so large a 
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share, especially in the last year, that when the boy of 
seventeen left school for the business of life he should 
carry with him a knowledge of the art of war which 
would suffice, when perfected by one or two short periods 
of training in the national Militia (which would then take 
the place of the present Volunteers), to make a sufficiently 
well-trained soldier for the purposes of home defence 
The suggestion, in other words, is that the whole boy- 
hood of the nation between the ages of sixteen and 
seventeen should receive a military education concur- 
rently with the final stages of its mental education, and 
that every British subject, after having gone through this 
education, should be called upon to perfect himself by 
one or two further periods of training in the national 
Militia, so that he may be able to exercise his constitu- 
tional duty and privilege of defending his country against 
invasion, t 

This would undoubtedly he universal service, but it 
would be something very different from the universal 
service enforced on continental nations by their neces- 
sities. In the first place, the period of training would 
be much shorter, and there would be no compulsory 
residence in barracks. Except for the short periods of 
field training, neither the cadet nor the Militiaman 

‘ That brings in my point, which is this, that supposing the 
nation were to submit to universal military education at the age of 
eighteen for a year — three months, six months, nine months, or a 
year — as they did submit to universal Board Schools, I think with 
much of the Volunteer class they could be taught in six months.^ — 
17,724 : G-eneeal C. E. Knox, 

t ‘ I think the fact of compelling every hale man to go through a 
military training is of the most enormous benefit to any nation from 
an Imperial point of view-r-fronj a national point of view.’— 9,211 : 
Eield-Makshae Loed Wolseuby.- See Appendix K, 
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would have to leave his home. In the second place, the 
military education of our citizens, as far as the cadet 
training is concerned, would be under the direct control, 
not of the military, but of the educational authorities,'*' 
subject only to inspection and to that spur to efficiency 
which might be provided by a system of grants-in-aid 
from the War Office, Lastly, that military education 
would be made to keep touch with general education all 
through. At the same time that the growing boy would 
be learning to become a complete citizen, acquiring not 
only the aptitudes of the soldier, but the habits of dis- 
cipline and self-restraint, he would also be improving his 
mind for the exercise of his future career, and developing 
his body to withstand the demands made on it by a life 
of industry. 

It may be objected that so revolutionary a proposal as 
keeping the youth of the nation from entering on the 
business of life till they reach the age of seventeen is 
likely to cause severe industrial loss. The objection is 
ill-grounded. In actual life all those who can afford to 
give a longer education to their sons do so, not as a 
luxury, but because they know the great advantages that 
result from it in the long-run — advantages of mind and 
body which enable the well-educated man rapidly to over- 
take the iess educated one who has specialized too early. 
If the argument is applicable to the well-to-do classes, 
why should it not also hold good for the nation as a 
whole ? Continental nations who withdraw their young 
men from productive industry for a much longer period, 
and later in life, do not seem to have suffered industrially, 

* TMs, of course, need not exclude the employment of a con- 
siderable number of officers of the Imperial or Home Army as 
instructors. 
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On the contrary, their statesmen, who, after all, are men 
of intelligence, believe that they benefit very greatly. 

Time is, no doubt, an important asset for the industrial 
activity of the nation, but physical health is even more 
important. All the evidence that is available would 
seem to show that with the increase of the town 
population, most of it now in the second and third 
generation, the physique of the poorer three-quarters of 
the nation is steadily deteriorating. How serious the 
deterioration must be can be inferred from the fact that, 
even with the appallingly low standard we set for recruits 
for the Army, nearly three-fifths of the applicants have 
to be rejected ! And physical deterioration cannot, even 
for industrial purposes, be compensated for by improved 
machinery. The finest minds may not always be found 
in the strongest bodies, but as a general rule mental and 
physical vigour go closely together, and physical de- 
generation is accompanied sooner or later by mental 
decay. There can be no doubt that’ stupidity, listless- 
ness, incapacity for hard .or prolonged work, early 
exhaustion, are all very largely dependent on lack of 
physical stamina. 

It is very easy to decry the laziness and unadaptability 
of the British workman, and compare him with the 
workman of a generation or two ago or with the work- 
man of America, but it would be wiser to try to discover 
and remove the causes of these defects rather than to 
attribute them to some natural vice of character. How 
far are they due to physical degeneracy, to weak con- 
stitutions, still further impaired by poor nourishment 
and early work? Nothing is more striking in modern 
industrial life than the speed with which working men 
are used up. In the upper classes a man at forty or 

8 
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fifty is looked upon as still in the prime of life, and 
capable of many years more of his best work. But 
nothing is more difficult than for a working man who is 
over forty and has lost his employment to find it again. 
Places are naturally filled up by younger and more com- 
petent men, and the older man has perforce to accept an 
inferior position. But for the trade unions, the rapid 
elimination of the older men would be even more marked 
than it is. 

In these circumstances, would it really be such a loss 
of national energy if the average working man of, the 
country were to begin his work a year or two later, but 
endowed with a developed and matured physique that 
would enable him to work on at his highest efficiency for 
five or ten years longer ? Nothing can be more striking 
than the way in which the miserable ‘ weeds ’ that form 
the bulk of the recruits for our Eegular Army are 
developed into well-built, healthy men by a carefully- 
applied course of gymnastics and exercise. Should we 
not as a nation gain enormously if the whole mass of 
our population went through some such course ? And 
if the physical aspect of our present civilization is none 
of the brightest, what are we to say of the moral side ? 
In the general confluence of population towards the 
great centres, the old social order has largely melted 
away. Free education has diminished the respect for 
the authority of religion, and with it the respect for those 
rules of moral conduct which hitherto have found their 
main support in religious sanctions. Some steadying 
influence, some discipline, which will implant in our 
citizens’ nature the habits of self-restraint, order, 
obedience to law, and co-operation, is an indispensable 
complement to our system of universal education. 
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That influence a military training might well be made 
to provide. Even in our present Army, which has never 
taken its educational functions seriously, the moral 
improvement of the young loafers and ^ Hooligans ’ who 
form so large a proportion of our recruits is no less 
marked than the physical. Whatever the defects in the 
purely technical training of our common soldiers that 
the late war brought out, it also displayed in the most 
striking fashion their unselfishness, devotion to duty, 
fortitude, and humanity. Can anyone assert that those 
virtues are characteristic of the class who enlist ? If our 
soldiers showed themselves ‘ gentlemen ’ in the war, it 
was not because they were gentlemen to begin with, but 
because they were made so in the school of the Army. 
There are few things that we English value more highly 
than the education of character, which is the best feature 
of our otherwise somewhat defective public school system. 
That education of character is at present confined to the 
middle and upper classes. Could we not, by some system 
on the lines of that here advocated, extend it to the whole 
nation ? 

Some will object to any such proposal on the ground 
that, however desirable the end sought, the means by 
which it is to l^e attained — ^namely, compulsion — is an 
evil that far outweighs the good. Compulsion is 'un- 
English/ ' against all liberal principles,’ and so forth. 
But is compulsory football at our public schools un- 
English, and, if so, from what alien source have we 
borrowed the detestable practice ? Is compulsory ^ 
education or compulsory taxation a violation of liberal s 
principles? There is no English proverb which, by 
foreigners at least, is considered more characteristically 
English than the one which says that ' time is money.’ 

" " ■ 8 — 
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And if we are justified in taxing the one, why not the 
other? It has often been pointed out that there is a 
considerable danger in letting the mass of the people 
feel that they bear no share in the burden of keeping up 
the State. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
ordinary taxation presses far more hardly on the poor 
than on the rich, and that it is therefore, from that 
point of view, desirable to remove the burden from the 
large mass of the poor on to the shoulders of the wealthier 
minority. The adage about time and money may help 
to solve the dilemma. The poor cannot spare their 
money, but they can more easily spare their time, and 
as a mere matter of taxation it is a sound principle to 
raise taxes in the manner in which they are most con- 
venient to the taxpayer. Again, compulsion is unjust 
only when it is partial or arbitrary, as in the case of 
compulsory service by ballot. Where ‘ compulsory ’ is 
synonymous with 'universal’ there 'is no injustice; on 
, the contrary, in such matters ' freedom ’ may spell un- 
i fairness. It is obvious that if taxation were a voluntary 
matter the public-spirited and patriotic would be over- 
taxed and impoverished for the benefit of the mean and 
the self-indulgent. But what applies to the contribution 
of money also applies to the contribution of time. At 
the present moment the Volunteer sacrifices a good deal 
of his leisure time, and often even of his business in- 
terests, to his patriotism, and it is that fact which makes 
it so difficult to demand from Volunteers the sacrifice 
necessary for an adequate training. But make Volunteer 
or Militia service universal and men will accept it cheer- 
fully, for they will no longer fear that they will be 
handicapping themselves against others in the race of 
life. 
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Another objection often heard is that universal train- 
ing would provide us with more men than we want. 
That argument displays a radically false conception of 
the whole subject. Do we object to universal education 
on the ground that 200,000 or 300,000 men who can 
read or write are as many as we want ? On the contrary, 
we believe that the more educated men we have the 
better, and that the higher our minimum level of educa- 
tion, the higher will be also the maximum level attained 
by a certain proportion. And, just so, the more trained 
men we have the better, and the more universal and the 
more thorough the training of our nation for home 
defence, the higher will be the military qualities of 
those who devote themselves specially to the art of war 
in our Foreign Service Army. . 

It was the universal and compulsory practice pf 
archery in England, introduced by Edward I. after the 
Welsh wars, that made possible those small but xa- 
vincible expeditionary armies that, under Edward III, 
and Henry Y., overthrew the overwhelming hosts of 
Prance at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. For nearly 
a century the English archer enjoyed a military 
supremacy over his opponents to which no other European 
soldiery — neither Swiss, Spaniard, French, nor Prussian 
— has ever attained. And the secret of that supremacy 
lay in the perfection of individual skill in our little 
armies, based on a high standard of universal proficiency 
throughout the nation. What we did with cloth-yard 
shaft and gray goose-feather six centuries ago, we can do 
with the rifle to-morrow, if we set ourselves to do it in 
the spirit and with the insight of our first and greatest 
Army reformer. 

Besides, though the whole nation ought^|^toj[ pass 
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through the cadet training in the schools, considerable 
exemptions might be given as regards the subsequent 
Militia training. For instance, railway employes might 
be exempted as a condition of the railway companies 
putting themselves completely at the disposal of the 
State in case of invasion, and working out and practising 
schemes of railway mobilization. Similarly, all who are 
concerned with our shipping and shipbuilding industry 
might be exempted under conditions that secured a 
corresponding advantage to the State. And while w^e 
are on this point it may be as well to add that, though 
the scheme outlined above has been discussed here only 
from the point of view of the Army, it would naturally 
extend no less to the Navy. Wherever possible, the 
cadet training ought to look to naval requirements ; and 
a naval reserve training, as an alternative to the period 
of Militia training, should be an essential feature of any 
system of national training whose object is to qualify our 
citizens to fulfil, in their own persons and not through 
substitutes, their duty of protecting those institutions on 
which their well-being and prosperity are based. 


CHAPTEE YH 

THE NEED OP AN IMPEEIAL STAPP 

Throughout the preceding chapters repeated reference 
has been made to the need in our military system of 
some organization corresponding to the General Staff of 
foreign armies, which should prepare in peace for all 
possible warlike eventualities. This is the most important 
point of aU those which have been touched upon hitherto, 
for upon it all the rest depend. Once given a ‘ brain of 
the Army,’ an organization which can both acquire know- 
ledge and use that knowledge to guide military policy, 
and the education and training, the distribution and 
the organization, of our forces will automatically and 
continuously be adjusted to the conditions of our Im- 
perial policy, and to the constant changes in the art of 
war. Why this should be so, and why our present 
system has failed so utterly in the past to make pro- 
vision for war — and will fail again if brought to the test 
— it will be the object of this chapter to explain. 

The fundamental difference between the organization 
of an army — or, for the matter of that, a navy — and 
that of any other public department or private business 
is that the end for which an army exists — ^namely, war — 
is a state of affairs which exists only at uncertain, and, 
in the case of civilized States, comparatively rare, 
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intervals. Manoeuvres and small wars against natives 
are useful as a training, and afford some test of the 
personal ability of officers and of the efficiency of arms 
and equipment under varying conditions, but they can 
provide but little experience available for the conduct of 
serious warfare. Small wars against ill-armed and ill- 
organized enemies are often positively harmful, for they 
tend to inculcate a contempt for strategy and scientific 
tactics and a belief that energy and a careful attention 
to the question of supplies are all that is wanted in war. 
An army considered as an organization can have nb real 
practice for war in peace ; the most it can do is to study 
a series of intricate and uncertain problems by the light 
of past history and present research, and make such pre- 
parations as seem most likely to meet the case. To take 
an analogy from chemical science, the conduct of a war 
is not like that of some chemical manufacturing process, 
which; once well established, can be run on business 
lines by ordinary ‘ practical ’ men, but resembles more 
that of some important new experiment which requires 
the training and the imagination of the scientist. It is, 
essential, therefore, that the theoretical study of, and, as it 
were, ‘laboratory preparation’ for, war should play a large 
part in the organization of any army that is to succeed. 

The end for which armies exist is war. Their actual 
existence is mostly one of peace. If peace involved 
nothing more than a period of rest after the exertions * 
of war and a, time of leisure for the study of the military 
art, no gr$at harm would result. Unfortunately, the 
mere existence of an army in peace-time — the raising, 
housing,, feeding, and paying of men, the rotation of 
garrisons, the maintenance of discipline — involves a 
multiplicity of problems which have to be dealt with 
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continuously and promptly, and ■which require a large 
organization and much ability to deal with them satis- 
factorily. So numerous are these problems, so impor- 
tant and pressing do they seem compared with the 
remote and dim possibilities of war, that they speedily 
absorb the whole energies of the Army from the highest 
down to the lowest. 

However much individuals fight against it, the inevit- 
able tendency of any army in peace is to become wholly 
taken up with the problem of its ovm existence. Most 
of the time of the men is spent in looking after their 
uniform and equipments, in tidying and cleaning their 
barracks, in carrying coals, or doing the hundred and 
one odd jobs that the peace life of a regiment requires. 
Officers are concerned with the licking into shape of 
recruits, with the maintenance of discipline, with the 
inspection of cook-houses, the supervision of canteens, or 
the distribution of pay. Army Headquarters are beset 
daily with a vast heap of demands for new barracks, 
rifle ranges, or what not; with appeals on a score of 
. difficult and delicate cases — in short, with every sort of 
intricate financial and personal problem. All these 
things are necessary and must be settled. Even decen- 
tralization, though it may help to distribute the burden 
better and to save correspondence, cannot spirit them 
away. Yet they have nothing to do with war, and only 
lead to forgetfulness of war. And one day war comes, 
and with it a terrible awakening for a nation that has 
staked its all on the strength and courage of its army. 
Such was the fate of Prussia in 1806 and of France in 
1870. Such, too, was our own experience in the Crimea, 
and again in the late war in South Africa. ‘ ’ 

What remedy can be found for this state of affairs ? 
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How can an army in peace keep its gaze steadfastly 
directed on the end of war ? There is only one solution, 
and that is the one discovered by the nation that under- 
went the most terrible experience as the penalty of 
military unpreparedness. For six years after the Battle 
of Jena the kingdom of Prussia existed only by sufferance 
as the vassal of an arrogant conqueror. After Napoleon’s 
overthrow the Prussian reformers laid down the lines of 
the system which was destined to raise Prussia to the 
position of the most powerful State in Europe. Knowing 
the impossibility of keeping peace routine from absorbing 
all the energies of the administrative and executive 
departments, they set to work and created a new depart- 
ment, a new factor in organization, which should be 
concerned only with war and warlike policy, and should 
have no executive or administrative duties whatsoever. 

This was the ‘ General Staff,’ a department which has 
since then become an integral part of every European 
army except our own. The last army to adopt it has 
been the United States Army. But the lessons of the 
Cuban and Philippine wars convinced President Roose- 
velt and his Secretary of War, Mr. Root. A General 
Staff was created early . this year, and is now being 
organized with characteristic vigour and thoroughness. 
In peace the General Staff prepares for war — first, by 
acquiring knowledge about war in general, and about 
specific wars in prospect, by studying the experiences of 
previous arid contemporary campaigns, by collecting 
information of every kind about the forces and territories 
of potential opponents, and by the observation of scientific 
progress in all its branches; secondly, by utilizing the 
knowledge so gained to devise general schemes of opera- 
tions for any conceivable war, to lay down the outlines 
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of the organization and distribution of the army, and to 
keep the education and the tactical training of officers 
and men on a level with the requirements of the future. 

These duties of the General Staff are very unlike the 
ordinary peace duties of an army. But they correspond 
very closely to the duties of the staff of an army in time 
of war, when the collection of information about the 
enemy’s dispositions and the framing of plans of opera- 
tions against him become the most important things to 
be considered. It is only in accordance with the fitness 
of things, then, that, when war breaks out, the General 
Staff, which dm-ing peace has been comparatively in the 
background, should practically take over the great army 
which the administrative and executive departments have 
in the meanwhile been feeding, paying, and drilling, and 
with it strike the mighty blows for which it has so. long 
been preparing itself, in constant touch with the great 
realities of war. 

An absolute separation, indeed, between the army as a 
whole and the General Staff does not exist in Prussia. 
On the contrary, it is of the very essence of the Prussian 
theory that the General Staff, as a body, and each 
individual member of it, should be kept in closest 
contact with the practical everyday working of the army. 
There is no separate staff corps, but the officers of the 
General Staff are specially selected from the body of the 
army, to which many of them return for good after a 
short period of General Staff work. But even those 
whose inclinations or qualities lead to their being 
selected for a career on the staff are from tme to time 
ordered to take a short spell of regimental duty in order 
that in their theoretical studies and paper schemes they 
may never learn to forget the personal character and the 
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moral and intellectual attitude of the private soldier and * 
the regimental officer, the foundation on which all their 
plans have to be built. 

But not only must each individual atom of the brain 
of the army in Prussia have practical experience as a 
soldier, but the brain itself as a whole is kept in contact 
with the body of the army by the connecting-link of a 
nervous system centring in the former, but yet everywhere 
intertwined with the latter. Members of the General 
Staff are attached to every army corps and division of the 
army, and subject to the general commanding the unit. 
These General Staff officers are preserved from non- 
military v/ork by the existence of an administrative staff, 
or adjutantur, to use the German expression, and are 
thus free to do for their unit exactly what the General 
Staff as a whole does for the army — supervise the 
education and training of the unit to which they are 
attached, and work out schemes of mobilization. The 
generals thus get to look upon their staff officers as 
their expert military advisers, and learn to work together 
with them in peace exactly as they will have to do in war. 

In war these officers of 'fte General Staff help to keep 
the troops, Jix touch .wtth>'&e General Staff at Head- 
quarters^ on: * Great Gsneral [Staff.* They receive the 
orders of the latter^ — ^tectoticaily speaking, the orders of 
the Commander-in-Ohief-^help to explain them to their 
generals by the light of thfeir knowledge of the plans of 
the staff, and in their t^rn/work out the details of the 
orders which the' gener& give to their subordinates. 
Summed lip briefly, 4he Prussian system is that in times 
of peace the General Staff ^^repares itself for war, while 
the executive keeps the army going in accordance with 
‘th^pneral principles laid down by the staff ; in war the 
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‘.operations are conducted by the generals, but throughout 
inspired and guided by the staff. 

The advantages of the system are obvious. War is 
never lost sight of, and purely peace considerations are 
never allowed to modify the general organization of the 
army. The fiction of * normality,’ the idea that war is 
a troublesome, though sometimes glorious, interlude in 
the normal existence of an army, can never gain ground. 
The peace organization of the army transforms itself 
naturally and without friction into the war organization. 
Those who in peace have been studying the enemy’s 
general strength and character, and framing the general 
plan of operations, continue in the field to study his 
detailed dispositions and to work out the detailed plans 
required by the circumstances of the moment. Those 
who have been engaged in disciplining, training, and 
generally providing for the soldier, continue to exercise 
the authority and personal influence that belongs to 
them, and can see in his conduct in the field the direct 
result of their past efforts. There is no discontinuity, none 
of that general re-shuffling of duties and uncertainty as 
to their sphere which are so terribly apparent, when an 
Army like our own takes the field.’ 

The Prussian system is lio less sound psyohologically. 
It divides its men in accordance with natural differences 
of temperament and ability. The qualities essential for 
the theoretical study and preparatiojii of 'war are keen 
reasoning power, memory,, insight, imagination, intel- 
lectual boldness — in fact, all the, highest qualities of 
the intellect. These; qualities are all equally necessary 
for staff work in war. The qualitier essential for suc- 
cessful administration in peace; are common-sense, 
attention to detail, promptitude in decision, energy, iii 
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execution, and the power of inspiring confidence, zeal, 
and affection. All these, again, are essential to the 
executive leader in war. Rarely are these two sets of 
qualities found equally fully developed in the same 
individual. On the contrary, the most excellent Adjutant- 
General may prove a hopeless failure in the conduct of 
a difficult strategical operation, the ablest and most 
promising young staff officer may be quite unable to 
keep order in his company. 

Hardly less important than the function of the 
German General Staff in keeping the army prepared for 
war is its educative and unifying influence over the 
whole body of officers. The higher education of officers 
is directly under the General Staff, and there is no duty 
which the great von Moltke took more seriously than 
the giving of lectures, and the setting and criticising of 
problems for the benefit of junior officers. The staff 
college is in closest connection with the General Staff, 
and the teaching "appointments at it are among the 
most keenly-coveted prizes of the military profession, 
for their holders are known as men marked for rapid 
promotion. Large numbers of officers who are destined 
to make their career in the ordinary work of the army 
nevertheless pass thrQUgh a short period of study and 
staff work in* the historical, intelligence, or mobilization 
sections, and form a useful reserve of officers qualified 
for staff duties in war. Yery few of the higher appoint- 
ments on the executive side are, in fact, held by officers 
who have had no staff training whatever. 

In this way a common spirit and a common theory of 
war permeates the whole German Army, and, as regards 
the higher staff officers, it may even be said that in any 
particular war they all have a common theory as to how 
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that war should be fought. The whole of von Moltke s 
conduct of the campaign of 1870 was based on the 
assumption that it was enough to let Generals know 
what he wanted, and that they and their staffs would do 
it in exactly the way he would have done had he been 
present. Nothing is more striking in von Moltke’s own 
account of the war than to notice how often he remarks 
that his orders had been anticipated by officers acting 
on their own initiative. How different from our Army, 
where there are almost as many theories of war as there 
are generals, as South Africa repeatedly testified ! And 
if the cause of that lies partly in the difference of the 
practical teaching they have had, some in Afghanistan, 
some in Egypt, some in Ashanti, then surely the need of 
the unifying influence of a General Staff with us is all 
the greater, so that all may work effectively together in 
any great war which we may yet have to face, and in 
which the troops from every part of the Empire will 
have to fight side by side. And not only is it unity 
of thought, but unity of feeling, that is helped by a 
General Staff. All staff officers throughout the Army 
are personally known to each other, and are\animated by 
a common loyalty to the corps, whose success also 
means the success of the campaign. , In an army like 
ours loyalty practically ceases with the regiment. 
Beyond that there may be patriotism,, or personal 
loyalty to a particular commander, but there is very 
little loyalty of the Army,, and still less loyalty of the 
different forces, Regular, Auxiliary, or Colonial, towards 
each other. Compared to an army like the German, 
our Army is still in the tribal stage of development: 

Now let us turn to the preparation for war as it exists 
in our own Army. At the opening of the last century 
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our Army was organized on very much the same lines 
as the Prussian, The functions of information and 
preparation were part of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department — out of which, it is worth noting, the 
Prussian General Staff originally developed — and though 
in peace the administrative functions of the department 
obscured the really more important duties of prepara- 
tion, they remained latent, and could be resuscitated 
and expanded on the approach of war. This was the 
system on which we worked successfully in the days of 
Wellington, and it is the system that still exists in India." 

But in England the long peace that followed the 
Crimea, combined with the enormous complexity and 
difficulty of the task of recruiting, maintaining, and 
distributing the Army, and of carrying out small wars 
against unskilled adversaries (which, from the general 
point of view of organization and preparation, form part 
of the ‘ peace routine ’ of our Empire), led to a serious 
deterioration below the level of the preceding century. 
The Adjutant-GeneraFs Department, pre-eminently the 
disciplinary and administrative office, grew steadily in 
importance, and swallowed up the functions of other 
departments. The abler the men appointed to it, the 
worse the ultimate confusion. The Quartermaster- 
GeneraFs functions were, after 1888, reduced to a mere 
business control from Headquarters over supply, trans- 
port, and the moving of troops, and the analogous 
functions on the District Staffs vanished altogether.f 

* For an account of that system and of its decline, see the 
memorandum by Sir W. Nicholson in Appendix L. 

. t ‘ Officers, therefore, with Indian experience were the only 
officers who since 1888 had received practical peace training in the 
most important duties devolving on the General Staff in war.^ — 
18,189 : SiE W. Nicholson. 
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The collection of information was left to a miserably 
starved little office, without status or authority, called 
the Intelligence Division, which squatted in a private 
house in Queen Anne’s Gate, and collected such scraps 
of information as its scanty means allowed. These it 
published in the form of maps, reports, notes, etc., in 
case one of the busy administrative officials who might 
nominally be responsible for military policy might find 
time to glance at them and acquaint himself with some 
absurdly elementary fact, such as the number of Boers 
likely to take the field or the strength of their armaments. 
Strategical Department there was none at all; the 
preparing for war was left entirely to chance.* 

The evils of this state of affairs were clearly set forth 
by the Hartington Commission. The creation of a 

* ‘We were not at that time charged with the preparation of 
offensive schemes at all* There was no one at the War Office who 
was specificaily charged with that except Lord Wolseley himself,^ — 
474 : Colonel E. A. Altham. 

‘Bid you ever suggest that secret instructions should be pre- 
pared and sent to the General Officer Commanding in South Africa 
for his guidance in the event of war breaking out V — ‘ Yes/ 

‘ Bo you know if those suggestions were acted upon T — * I 
believe not/ — 5,169-5,170 : Sir J. Ardagh. 

‘ Those schemes, we have been told, were all based upon the 
actual garrisons then in South Africa?’ — ‘ All based upon the actual 
garrisons then in South Africa/ 

‘ Was there any scheme of defence based on the addition of 20,000 
men or 10,000 men No/«~-5,057-5,058 : Sir J. Ardagh, 

‘ We never thought for a moment of Ladysmith being a defensive 
place/ — 5,077 : Sir J. Ardagh, 

‘As you know, in India the Intelligence Branch do draw up 
specific schemes ; but there was nothing of that sort given to Sir 
George White that I ever saw. There was a good deal of useful 
information given us in books, but there was nothing to guide us 
as to what our action should be/ — 13,891 : Sir Ian Hamilton. 
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General Staff was emphatically urged by the whole 
Commission, with the exception of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who, in an extraordinarily fatuous minute 
of dissent, declared that all such warlike operations as 
we were ever likely to wage could be quite well im- 
provised by the General on landing, and that the 
continual study by a General Staff of the ways and 
means of carrying on wars would only prove an irre- 
sistible temptation to provoke them.* The man who 
gave vent to these silly opinions shortly afterwards 
became Secretary of State for War. When the Unionist 
Government came into power in 1895, it adopted some 
of the recommendations of the Hartington Commission. 
But it missed the whole point of them by lumping the 
Chief of the Staff’s functions, whose very essence lay in 
their being separate from executive work, in with those 
of the busiest of executive officials, the Commander-in- 
Chief, without even making provision for a staff to carry 
them out. 

The state of affairs at Headquarters was exactly 
matched in the districts. The various Generals had 
‘ staff officers,’ but no distinction was made between 
administrative and consultative duties. What was 
wanted as a ‘ staff officer ’ was an energetic junior who 
I could take current work off his General’s shoulders, 
I who had got the regulations by heart, and knew how to 
^ circumvent the War Office — in fact, anything but the 
■ma n who wished to spend his time on thinking out war 
problems or introducing new ideas as to training. 

The South African War. brought to light the defects 
of our system in the most glaring fashion. There was 
nothing that can be called a real preparation for the 
* See Appendix P, 
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■ war. The Intelligence Division had got together some 
fairly accurate, but wholly inadequate, information, 
which was no doubt looked at; but it is evident that 
its real meaning was never grasped by those responsible 
for the composition and strength of the force sent out. 
That was the inevitable consequence of the divorce 
between the collection of information and the framing 
of policy. We sent out an Army that was too small, 
composed mainly of infantry instead of mounted troops, 
and trained almost entirely with a view to European 
fighting.* Of the Generals who commanded it, some 
were War Office officials ; others essentially fighters, but 
without a notion of strategy or tactics ; others excellent 
staff officers, but lacking executive ability or resolution ; 
and others, lastly, merely older and less vigorous regi- 
mental officers. For these Generals scratch staffs were 
hurriedly scraped together, with very little regard to 
their war qualifications. The Generals, even the very 
best of them, unused to a proper division of staff work, 
never made proper use of the staffs; the various staff 
officers never knew the limits of their own duties. The 
result was hopeless confusion at the headquarters of 
every larger force. Whether in disasters like ‘ Mournful 
Monday ’ and Colenso, or in smaller affairs like the loss of 
Lord Eoberts’s convoy at Waterval Drift, bad staff work 
lay at the root of most of, our failures, t And as things 
are at present the experiences of the South African War 
will only be repeated over agam in the next war we wage. 

* ‘ If you thioi out the situation beforehand, you wiU have an 
implement suited for whatever work is likely to have to be done. 
I think that this sort of work is the duty of the General Staff.’ — 
19,350 : CotoiTEL Haig, 

t See Appendix M, evidence of Lord Eoberts. 
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There is only one remedy, and that is to keep up the 
theoretical study of, and practical preparation for, war 
by the creation of an independent non-executive depart- 
ment with a general control over policy. This depart- 
ment must be sufficiently large to cope with the difficult 
problems of Imperial defence, and must be under the 
ablest men in the whole Army. Its functions must be 
paralleled throughout the separate units of the Army by 
the appointment of war staff officers equally free from 
executive duties. It must have under its control the 
higher education of the Army and the decision of the 
principles on which its tactical training is to be 
carried out. Then when war comes upon us it will 
not upset our whole organization, but only put to the 
test the thoroughness of our preparation. Never again 
must the outbreak of war find us ignorant, undis- 
cerning, and unready; never again must we acquiesce 
in the thought of muddling through, at vast cost of 
money, time, and human suffering, wars that foresight 
and knowledge applied to preparation could decide 
surely, rapidly, and, in the long run, humanely. 

The exact position which the thinking department 
should occupy in our Army will be discussed in a later 
chapter. There is no reason for us, with our peculiarly 
organized Empire and our peculiar Army system, to 
copy slavishly the Prussian precedent, so long as we 
make sure of embodying the principle. Going back to 
our own past history, and following the same historical 
development that the Prussians followed, we might 
restore and amplify the former importance of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, taking away from 
it those purely business functions which have been its 
principal work since 1888, amalgamating with it the 
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existing Mobilization and Intelligence Department and 
the Education Department.* And on whatever lines 
the War Office is reconstituted, and whatever title is 
given to the head of the thinking department, it is 
essential that he should not be a subordinate of any 
other military officer, that he should be the principal 
adviser of the Secretary of State and of the Cabinet on 
all matters of policy, f and that he should be in direct 

* ‘ The Intelligence Department should be brought as far as 
possible to resemble and perform the functions of, and to have 
that influence on the military policy of the country which is attri- 
buted, very properly and correctly, to, the body known in Germany 
as the Great General Staff. I think the Intelligence Department, 
although it has grown up gradually and increased in influence since 
its first creation, has not now, and has not for many years had, the 
influence on the military policy of the country that it ought to have, 

I should very much like to see the Intelligence Department im- 
proved or modified or expanded so as to resemble in some degree 
that institution known as the Great General Staff. In its present 
size it is quite impossible that the work appertaining to the General 
Staff could possibly be done by the number of officers and men 4: | 

employed in it. A very large increase would be necessary, and • | 

above that a very pronounced recognition that the recommendations \ 

of the Intelligence Department were to carry a definite weight in i 

the councils of the military authorities of the country, I do not J 

think they have done so hitherto.^ — 4,966 : Sir J. Ardagh. ; 

t * The great benefit the intellectual equipment would be is that r 

you would get what is very much wanted—a military policy for s 

the Army, 

‘ By military policy I mean first a certain amount of looking i 

ahead beyond the idea of the moment. i 

‘ As regards organization ‘ As regards organization, as regards | 

numbers, as regards defence, as regards offence, as regards build- | 

ings, as regards comfort of soldiers, as regards recruiting, and the [ 

conditions under which soldiers live — all those things require a j 

policy, and they are constantly changing, r 

* The intellectual equipment would deal with military policy only, 1 
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and continuous contact with the corresponding depart- 
ments — equally non-existent at present, but equally in- 
dispensable — in the Navy and Foreign Office. Naval, 
military, and foreign policy must go hand in hand. 
There must be no waste of effort, no expensive duplica- 
tion, no fatal misunderstandings. 

The mechanism which could enable these different 
thinking branches to come together and harmonize 
their policy exists already, in a rudimentary form at 
least, in the shape of the recently reconstituted Imperial 
Council of Defence, and we may hope that in time the 
Council of Defence may yet become the natural centre 
and head of the thinking departments that ought to 
guide our naval, military, and foreign policy. Nay, 
more : containing as it does the political heads of the 
great Imperial departments of State, with their expert 
advisers, it might, with the inclusion of representatives 
of India and the self-governing Colonies, become an 
Imperial Advisory Council — as it were, a political 
General Staff of the Empire. And just as the German 
General Staff directs' the policy of the army without 
interfering in the absolute decentralized autonomy of the 
army corps, so this political General Staff might guide 
the policy of the Empire as a whole, without interfering 
in the practical independence of every part. Such a 
solution might succeed in avoiding those difficulties and 
dangers in the way of any ordinary scheme of federation 


and have nothing' to do with the Army, nothing to do with the 
Cominander-in-Chief ; it is a question of the Secretary of State for 
War, When we go to war, -the Secretary of State for War becomes 
the most important official in the country, and he ought to have an 
office which knows all about that, but he has nothing now,^ — 
3.5,522-15,526 ; Sir R. Bullbe, 
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which to manj thinkers seem to present an insuperable 
bari'ier to a really united Empire. After all, direct 
government by representative assemblies is not the last 
word in politics, and it may well be that the secret 
whereby Prussia reconciled administration with fore- 
thought and decentralization with unity in military 
matters can be turned to account by us for all the great 
business of an Empire — a matter worth thinking about. 

But to return to the immediate question ; There can be 
no doubt that the Council of Defence can be made of the 
greatest service for the development of our military 
system ; and the more closely the General Staff of the 
Army keeps in touch with it, and the more it is detached 
from the current routine of the British War Office, the 
nearer will it be to becoming an Imperial General Staff, 
and the better will it be able to deal with the problems 
of Imperial defence. The late war ought to have shown 
us that what we must rely upon for any great emergency 
is not merely the British Eegular forces, but the forces 
of the Empire. These forces are iiot-pnder the existing 
War Office, and never will be. • Neither India nor the 
great self-governing Colonies are in the least likely to 
submit to the direct interference of the War Office in 
their affairs. And yet it is supremely desirable that all 
the forces of the Empire should be organized on the 
lines of a general Imperial policy, and that m their 
education, training, and equipment they should, within 
limits, preserve a certain uniformity. 

At present there is no uniformity, either in policy or 
in any other respect. The forces under the War Office, 
the forces of the Government of India, the forces of 
the self-governing Colonies, the forces under the Colonial 
Office,, are aU absolutely detached. There is no eon- 
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certed policy ; none has any real notion of the value of ' 
the other. Typical of our military anarchy is the fact 
that between two guns of the same type in the British 
and the Indian Army there is a slight difference of bore 
which makes it impossible to interchange ammunition — 
a difference which both sides deplore, but neither has 
yet seen its way to remedy.^ In all these questions an 
Imperial General Staff, exercising no executive or ad- 
ministrative interference, but containing in itself repre- 
sentatives of all the different forces of the Empire, and 
from its ranks providing those forces with staff officers, 
could exercise an enormous influence. The War Office 
as it stands will' never do much either to unify the 
Empire or to prepare it for war. A really Imperial 
General Staff might work marvels in both directions. 

* ‘ I think that one of the great difficulties, and almost dangers, 
in our Army system is that the Indian and Home Army Depart- 
ments are not organized on similar lines. The great advantage 
would be that, if you had them organized on the same lines, you 
would have power of reinforcement of the Army departments in 
the event of any large campaign occurring either in India or in any 
other part of the world.’ — 20,1^: Sir E. Collbn. 


CHAPTEE YIII 

BKAIN STARVATION 

So far I have only dealt with the general principles 
which make it necessary that there should be a separate 
branch of our Army organization which should be 
specially concerned with preparation for war. But the 
mere separation of what may be conveniently called 
‘ General Staff ’ functions from the administrative work 
of the Army will not be enough in itself, unless it is also 
accompanied by the creation of a department large 
enough to carry out these duties a(ieq,uately. It has 
been said that genius lies in ‘an^ infinite capacity for 
taking pains.’ However that may be, it certainly is the 
case that all really great work is based upon an infinite 
amount of pains taken by sorhebody or other, whether it 
be by a single man or by a large body of men working 
together upon their subject for . years, or even for 
generations. ^ ,, 

In no art is this more so than in the art of war. The 
science of making war is summed -up, in the main, in 
the application of a few broad, common-sense principles 
to situations of extraordinary complexity of detail. The 
neglect of a single detail may bring the most elaborate 
and ingenious plan to hopeless grief, and there is not a 
single factor that may not in giyen circumstances be a 
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matter of vital importance. Serious preparation for war 
admits of no sketchiness of treatment. A handful of 
officers, however capable and diligent, can never collect 
or apply the knowledge which a great nation must 
possess if it wishes to bring its own cherished type of 
civilization safely through the great world struggle for 
existence. 

All this is obvious enough if w^e consider for a moment 
the character of the information required to wage any 
war successfully. In the first place, it is essential to 
have the fullest knowledge of all the physical features of 
the possible area of operations, down to the smallest 
detail that can have any bearing on the plans for a 
march or the dispositions for a battle. The shape of 
every hill and valley, the depth of every river, the 
whereabouts of every pool of drinkable water, the course 
and character of every railway, highroad, and footpath, 
are all matters of the first consequence. If sufficiently 
good maps* exist, they must be secured, reproduced in 
large numbers, and carefully studied. If not, the maps 
must be made, whatever the cost and however difficult 
and dangqrouB the task P 

No less vital is it to have information as to the re- 
sources of. the country — the feuck accommodation of 
every branch-line of railway, the transport animals pro- 
curable in any given district, the amount of provisions 
normally stored in any given village, the current prices 
of the necessaries of life ; none of these points can safely 
be neglected. Again, it is necessary to know everything 
about the character of the civil population, especially of 
the leading men in the country as a whole and in every 
township, and about the internal political situation in 
* See Appendix N, evidence of Major B. H. Hills. 
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general, so as to judge correctly what effect a crushing 
defeat in the field or a threatened move on the enemy’s 
capital is likely to have upon his conduct of the war. 

Lastly, it is absolutely essential to have the fullest 
and most detailed knowledge about one’s prospective 
enemy’s army. That knowledge implies far more than 
a roughly accurate estimate of the number of men and 
guns he can bring into the field. It presupposes a 
thorough knowledge of his military character, as revealed 
by a careful study of his past fighting history, of his 
present training, and of his military theories in so far as 
they can be ascertained by intimate acquaintance with 
prominent officers and with the military works most in 
vogue among them. It means a detailed knowledge of 
the particular qualities of every regiment in his army, 
and of the character, and even the physical health, of 
every senior officer who is likely to hold an important 
appointment in time of war. It must include, too, all 
that can possibly be discovered about his preparations 
for war and his intended plan of operations. 

To collect all this information requires a very con- 
siderable number of agents working together for a great 
number of years. These agents must be men of expert 
knowledge and of the very keenest ability and insight. 
They must be picked out among the very ablest and 
most ambitious officers in the Army, reinforced, if neces- 
sary, for some tasks by civilians. The idea that most of 
the work of an Intelligence Department in a foreign 
country consists in buying secrets and corrupting under- 
lings is an entirely mistaken one. These things do play 
some part, hut a part entirely subordinate to the scientific 
and methodical study of all the factors that may come 
into action in the contingency of a particular war. 
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Again, it may take years for an agent to get to know a 
certain district, or to get into touch with really valuable 
sources of information* The foundations of a good 
intelligence must be laid down when the prospect of war 
is remote* To send out intelligence officers after a 
critical situation has arisen only shows that the staff at 
Headquarters has failed in its duty, and only serves to 
increase "suspicion and precipitate the danger of war. 

All the inforination collected on the spot must in its 
turn be sifted, compared, and edited by a large Intel- 
ligence Staff at Headquarters. When that is done it 
forms the basis on which, again, a large strategical staff 
will be continuously employed, building up and re- 
modelling plans of campaigns for all conceivable con- 
tingencies.^ The selecting and working up of all this 
vast mass of detail requires, not only industry, but the 
very highest qualities of insight and imagination. Only 
the theoretical and historical study of war in its broadest 
sense can keep those qualities alive, -and an efficient 
staff college, a large historical department, and a scientific 
and experimental department, are all indispensable 
adjuncts to a welLorganized General Staff. A separa- 
tion of the Bducational department "from the branch that 
deals with preparation for war, such as at present exists 
in our Army, is contrary to all sound principles. 

The total number of officers employed on the General 
^ Staff of the German Army, exclusive of General Staff 

* ‘ The conception, in my mind, of what the Intelligence Depart- 
ment ought to develop into is something very much larger than 
would be represented by any moderate increase. 

‘ I should think the development of the Intelligence Department 
ought to be a gradual- one ; that it might reasonably be doubled 
now, but that the doubling would not he the eventual limit — that it 
ought still to go on increasing.^— 4,980-4,982 : SiK J. Aedagh. 
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* officers attached to Army Corps and divisions, is nearly 
300. Yet, when one thinks of it, the military problems 
Germany has to face are comparatively simple. Fore- 
most in point of importance and probability is the 
problem of a war with France, or with Russia, or with 
both combined. More remote, yet not impossible, are 
armed intervention in case of an internal conflict in 
Austria, or an attempt to force Holland into the tGerman 
Empire. These are the most important questions the 
German staff has to study. The „ armies of other 
countries — ^England, Italy, Turkey, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Japan — have an interest, and require studying only in so 
far as they may enter into the field as enemies or allies 
of the Powers with which Germany is most likely to 
come into direct contact on land. The problem is, 
moreover, simplified by the fact that the countries chiefly 
concerned are all admirably mapped, easy to visit and 
reside in, and can readily be studied by the help of 
enormous masses of literature and statistics freely avail- 
able to anyone. 

Our problems are infinitely more difficult and complex. 
For every conceivable war that Germany may have to 
be prepared for, we must be prepared for half a dozen — 
so scattered is our Empire, so multifarious are our 
interests. The armies we may put in the field or en- 
counter may not be so large, but the regions we may 
have to operate in are far larger, and the problems they 
present far more difficult. Most of them, including great 
portions of our own Empire, are, for tactical purposes, 
almost unmapped. In many cases their populations, 
natural resources, and fighting powers are almost un- 
known. All the mass of information that civilized 
countries collect and publish of themselves has to be got 
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together from the very beginning. Every one of them 
requires a different kind of warfare and a special training. 
Our own forces, to take another point, are not homo- 
geneous, but composed of every sort and kind of troops, 
subject to a dozen different independent authorities. 
A proper study of the strength and quality of the various 
military forces under the British Crown would, of itself, 
require quite a considerable staff of officers, both at 
Headquarters and conducting investigations all over the 
Empire. For all these reasons it is obvious that our 
Empire requires, relatively to the size of its armies, a 
far larger General Staff, and more especially a larger 
Intelligence Department, than any other."^ 

* ‘ But you are strongly of opinion that your staff requires 
strengthening?’ — ‘Yes, the staff requires strengthening. It com- 
pares most unfavourably with the General Staff which does the 
same work, for example, in the German Army. I cannot give you 
the exact figures, because I could not get the paper which I drew 
up on the subject ; but, so far as I remember, to do the same work 
which we do with 20 officers, they use, I think, in Berlin some- 
thing like 150 ; and, similarly, in France the French War Office 
Staff, with the same duties, is very much larger than ours. And 
it is not as if the problems before them were in any degree more 
complicated than the problems before us, but the exact reverse, 
because we have an Eropke st> large and so exceedingly varied in 
its conditions that our defence schemes, mobilization schemes, and 
so on, are much more intricate than they are with a country like 
France or Germany.* — 364 : Sir W, Nicholsok. 

‘We have not merely to deal with the possibility of mobilizing 
our Army for a European war, which is the essential and simple 
fact which is always before the minds of the great General Staff in 
all European States, but we have to think of the defence and the 
interests and possibilities of the whole of the British Empire all 
over the world. A great country like Germany, although it has 
colonies, has nothing like the enormous responsibility that is 
entailed upon us by our naval position— in the maintenance, for 
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But what are the actual facts? ‘What were the 
circumstances in which we undertook the South African 
War ? It had been evident ever since Lord Loch's visit 
to Pretoria in 1894 that serious trouble with the Trans- 
vaal was not impossible, and an ultimatum was actually 
delivered by Mr. Chamberlain to President Kruger over 
the Drifts question in the following year. Yet it was not 
till after the Eaid that two or three officers at one time 
or another paid visits to the Eepublics, and that brief 
reports were made on the Boer forces, on the most 
important routes, and on the defensive requirements of 
one or two important points near the border, such as 
Stormberg and De Aar. When the crisis was already 
at its height, in the middle of 1899, eight or ten special 
service officers went out to the Cape. Equipped with 
sums of money with which no self-respecting commercial 
traveller would have dreamt of leaving Cape Town, and 
carefully shadowed in most cases by Boer agents, they 
Ravelled about collecting information and making hurried 
..surveys. The work they did was excellent, judged 
by the standard of the opportunities at their disposal ; 
it was ludicrously inadequate as a preparation for war."^ 
When war broke out it was soon discovered that, 

instance, of coaling-stations and defended ports abroad.’ — 4,984 : 
Sir J. Ardaoh. 

* * I quite understand that you have to cover the whole world ; 
but the proportion allocated to South African work during the three 
years preceding the war would be, as an outside estimate, about 
^2,000 a year ?’ — * Yes.’ 

* That is one-forty-seventh of the amount expended by the South 
African Republic annually during that period ; and no doubt you 
are aware that the revenue of Great Britain is twenty-three times 
more than the Transvaal revenue was at that time?’ — ‘Yes.’ — 
5,181-5,132 : Sir J. Aedaot. 
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except for the portion of Northern Natal out of which 
we were driven in the first fortnight, the whole of 
South Africa was for tactical purposes unmapped. There 
was a great outcry in England when the public learnt 
that General Hart had gone astray at Colenso because 
the map marked drifts that did not exist, that Lord 
Methuen stumbled into Modder Eiver Battle through 
ignorance of the course of the Eiet Eiver, that the 
officers who seized the summit of Spion Kop had no 
notion of thepeeuliar shape of that hilL Yet Spion Kop 
was but one among a thousand hills in Natal, and the 
drifts and windings of South African rivers are without 
number. How could the Intelligence Department have 
provided for these events except by a complete survey of 
South Africa ? And how could a dozen officers map a 
country half as big as Europe in a few weeks ? To be 
prepared for the South African War we should have had 
thirty or forty agents at least settled down to work in 
the country long before the cloud of war appeared on the 
horizon. 

It was not the Intelligence Department that was to 
blame, but the Govejmment, and, above all, the nation, 
that, in its ignorance tod conceit, thought it could wage 
wars without faroublkig to prepai;e for them.* Our 

* ‘Bid you ever put forward an estimate for a grant— an in- 
creased grant — from the Treasury here for the purposes of your 
department in the matter of mapping in South A.frioa T — ‘ I put 
forward an official application to the War Office, but it received so 
much cold water from the financial point of view that it came to 
nothing. The end of my proposal of ^18,000 a year for ten years 
was an offer of ^6100.* — 5,011 : Sir J. Ardag-h. 

‘ Bo you see any reason why, two years before the declaration o 
war, instructions should not have been given to prepare sketch maps 
of the main parts of what eventually became the theatre of war T 
— ‘ No ’ 
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strategical preparation for the war was of a piece with 
our information. One may well ask what principles 
decided the strength and composition of the force that 
was to be sent out. One fact, at least, is clear, that the 
strength of the force which was to hold the Boers in 
check in Natal for three months, pending the arrival of 
the Army Corps, was based, not on any careful study of 
the Boer power, but simply on a rough estimate framed 
by General Symons. T^at was to be done if the 
force proved insufficient seems never to ...have been 
contemplated. The whole plan of campaign was of 
the sort that suggests itself over the wine and the wal- 
nuts. An airy, self-confident sketchiness is written all 
over it. 

Well, we received our lesson. That was four years 
ago ; time enough for our rulers to have made good use 
of it. For, apart from a general reorganization, the en- 
largement of the existing Intelligence Department would 
in no way have interfered with the task of carrying on the 
war. But nothing has been done — nothing, at least, that 
is worth mentioning. A perusal of the list of officers 
attached to the present Mobilization and Intelligence 
Department will show how shamefully this all-important 
branch of the service has been starved and neglected.* 

‘ I can only say that when I went to the Intelligence Division 
there seemed to be a rooted idea that there was no use asking for 
money to survey our Colonies.' — 817, 861 ; Lieutenant-Colonel S. 
Geant. 

* ‘ Last year I put forward a proposal for an increase to the staff 
of my department, which is at present inadequate. That proposal 
was supported by the Commander-in-Chief and concurred in by the 
Secretary of State for War, but on financial grounds it was nega- 
tived, I put that as a very moderate proposal.’ — 276 : Sib W. G. 
Nicholson. 
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It may, perhaps, not be unprofitable to compare in 
detail our present establishment, as shown in that list, 
with our probable requirements. For the sake of 
example, let us take a single ^ section ’ of the Intelli- 
gence Division. Section I. 2 (D) includes in its scope 
Russia, India, Afghanistan, Burma, Siam, Aden, Japan, 
China, Central Asia, Persia, Maskat, Sokotra — in other 
words, the whole of Asia, except Turkey in Asia and 
French Indo-China, but including Russia in Europe. 
Roughly speaking, these countries cover about half the 
land surface of the earth, and comprehend tw’' 0 -thirds of 
its inhabitants. They include the greater, and by far 
the most important, half of what in a previous chapter 
has been called the strategic front of our military 
position. 

What would be a fair allowance of officers of the 
Intelligence Division to grapple with so terrific a task, 
keeping in mind that the greater part of this section is 
practically unmapped, some of it unexplored, and a 
great deal of it explorable only at the greatest risk? 
Let us take the items separately. The Russian Empire 
can fairly be described as our most formidable and also 
most probable military adversary. Its area is nearly as 
great as that oJ bur own Empire, and, though the greater 
part of it will neVer be the scene of the operations of a 
British Army, still, even those portions of it that are not 


‘Yonr representation is that your office is undermanned?’ — 
‘ Very much so.^ 

* There are very many documents to peruse. In Germany, for 
instance, military books are constantly being published, and we 
receive sometimes 150 of these a year that ought to be gone into, 
but it is quite impossible to do this.* — 698 - 699 : Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robertson. 
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more unlikely to be traversed by our troops than was 
the Transvaal ten years ago are two or three times as 
large as South Africa, and not nearly so fully mapped. 
A score of agents perpetually engaged in secretly survey- 
ing Transcaucasia, Eussian Central Asia, and Eastern 
Siberia would be no excessive allowance. The study of 
Eussia’s natmral resources, of her internal political situa- 
tion, of her army organization, of her transport and 
mobilization arrangements, of her strategical plans, 
would require twice as many. Nor would twenty officers 
at home, continually working upon the Eussian problem, 
be more than are necessary to do justice to the subject. 

India and Burma are part of our own possessions, and 
the bulk of their local intelligence work can be done by 
the Indian Army. At the same time, as. the Indian 
Army is an independent organization, it is very neces- 
sary that the Central Intelligence in liondqn should have 
its own means of forming its estimate of the military 
value of our Indian forces,* tod in any case a large 
number of officers will be required to work up the 
information at home. Here, again, twenty would not 
be an overestimate. Afghanista;Q and Persia are the 
most probable areas of great operations t?hich we have 
to prepare for. They are in every respect almost un- 
known, and present extraordinary difficulties to the 
movement of troops. Fifty or sixty agents working 
locally and a section of thirty officers at home might do 
a good deal to prepare us for any eventuality. China, 

* ‘I think that the whole discussion rather shows the necessity 
for full information regarding India being available at the War 
Office.’ 

‘ It was not so before the war?’ — ‘ It was not so before the war.’ 
—21,009-21,010 : Sir E. Colien. 
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too, is a great and complex problem, and might require 
almost as large a staff to deal with it as the regions 
last mentioned. Siam is a smaller matter, a case for 
. three or four officers at home and a similar number 
on the spot. Aden, Maskat, and Sokotra require even 
less. 

Japan deserves an almost more careful study than 
any of the others. By our recent alliance we have 
secured, for certain contingencies, the co-operation of 
an army of some 400,000 men, which, in point of 
courage, intelligence, and equipment, would seem, to 
judge by the last campaign in China, to be comparable 
to that of any European Power. To acquire the most 
exact and intimate knowledge of every detail of that 
army, of its officers and men, of its organization and 
plans, would naturally be the very first duty of our 
military authorities. Then, if the contingency arises 
for which the alliance was made, we shall know exactly 
what degree of help we can expect from our allies, and 
also help them with advice as to the character of the 
enemy they may have to encounter. And if joint 
operations on the mainland of Asia are contemplated it is 
absolutely essential that the two forces should thoroughly 
understand daeh other.’ Every British staff, and even 
individual . regiments, ought in such a case to include 
officers who could not only speak Japanese, but should 
be personally acquainted with all the more prominent 
officers in the allied force. Every transport officer 
should, know how many Japanese rations could, at a 
pinch, be carried by our transport, or how many of our 
. rations could be carried by the Japanese. In combined 
operations it is khings of this sort that save serious mis- 
I : understandings and eventual failure. Therefore, besides 
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the' ordinary Intelligence Staff at work on the problem 
of the Japanese Army, say a dozen officers at home and 
twenty in Japan, we should always have some fifty or 
more officers at a time in Japan, attached, if possible, to 
the Japanese forces, and generally making themselves 
acquamted with the language and the people.* 

In all, this section I. 2 (D) would require to deal with 
it adequately over 100 officers in London, and about 
twice that number of officers and agents continually 
working abroad. The actual strength of the section in 
London is four officers. Including the military attaches 
at St. Petersburg, Teheran, Peking, and Tokio, it may 
be double that number abroad. That is how we prepare 
for war nearly four years after Colenso and Spion Kop. 

The section selected is the strongest in the Intelligence 
Division. Two such petty Powers as Germany and the 
United States, with their possessions' and* dependencies, 
together with the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, are looked after by two officers. Austria- 
Hungary, Greece, Montenegro, Servia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, the Ottoman Empire, Crete, Egypt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian sphere, the Congo Free State, Morocco, 
Abyssinia, Liberia, and the portions of Africa under 
native rule but within the &itish sphere, a section 
hardly less important- than the first one discussed, are 
dealt with by three officers. France, Italy, Spainj and 
Portugal, with all their possessions, together with 
Belgium, Mexico, and all Central and South America, 
are considered a reasonable task for two officers. ' Two 

, V , . , V'l '■ II ' 

* ‘I only know two officers who know anything of tlJe 

Army whatever, or who ever saw them. It wonld be ‘ a Very good, 
thing if, say, you sent a hundred officers to Japan,^— 14 , 641 ^: 

A. Hunter. 
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officers, lastly, are supposed to do justice to such an un- 
eonsidered trifle as the British Empire. 

In all, there are nineteen officers in the Intelligence 
Division, less than one-tenth of what would be a 
minimum for effective preparation. Provision for the 
training of officers for intelligence wort in the field there 
is none, though field intelligence, under the conditions 
of modern warfare, is far more important than it ever 
was before.^ In future wars an intelligence staff with 
field intelligence officers and a corps of highly-trained 
scouts of the Burnham type will be absolutely essential, 
and something ought to be done to create it without 
delay. 

Eleven officers are comprised in the Mobilization 
Division., Four of them are concerned with the 
organization and mobilization of the Eegular and 
Auxiliary iorces, the defence of the United Kingdom, 
tactical examination of defence schemes, war establish- 
ments, and field service manuals. Three look after the 
reconnaissance revision of the south-eastern zone of the 
defence of England, and another three after the eastern 

* ‘And, finally, you say the most important corps is the Intelli- 
gence Corps ‘ That is where we suffered most of all. 

‘ In the be^nning of the war we never had any guides ; we never 
knew exactly where we’w^e. 

‘ The Intelligence officer was a very important man ; he was the 
man/ — 17,658-17,659, 17,665 : GeneIial G. E. Knox. 

‘ Then, in what way is the Intelligence Department in the field 
organized ?’ — ‘ "Staff officers are selected and appointed to perform 
the duties of field intelligence/ 

‘But q[uita apart from your office?' — ‘Quite apart from my 
office.' 

‘ And there is no trained Intelligence branch of staff officers in 
the British Army for service in the field T — ‘ There is none/— 338- 
339, 379 : Sir W. G* Nicholson. 
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zone. Scotland, Ireland, and Western and Northern 
England, apparently, require no defence. This depart- 
ment is probably also only a fraction of the strength it 
ought to be.* A historical department does not exist 
at all.t Science and inventions are equally unprovided 
for. I had almost forgotten the naost important depart- 
ment of all, the Imperial Strategical Department. This 
is under the Intelligence Division, and its title is 

* * In the Crerman General Staff there are forty-eight officers 
doing the work that is done by Colonel Lake’s mobilization division 
and my subdivision, and yet the whole of our permanent staff 
amounts altogether only to eight officers.’ — 564 : Colonel Altham. 

t After much delay and haggling, a moderate staff for the official 
history of the South African War has at last been granted to Sir 
F. Maurice, and the hopeful may perhaps see in this the nucleus of 
a future historical section. A good instance of the incredible par- 
simony of the authorities with regard to aH that concerns knowledge 
is their recent refusal to sanction an expenditure ©f ^0300 for the 
publication of a most important historical report on the working of 
the railway system during the war. Had the railway department 
come to grief enough to attract public attention, thousands would 
have been spent freely on a Special Commission. As it is, the 
lessons of the war with regard to a department involving millions 
of expenditure and vital to the whole success of the campaign are 
not thought worth .£300 1 

Another typical instance is given by Sir W. Nicholson (18,280- 
18,283) : ‘ I may say that in one case I proposed that the question 
of the Colonial forces used . in South Africa — their organization, 
equipment, and so on — should be. considered, and a scheme drawn 
up for future use, but owing to financial objections the proposal was 
negatived.’ , « ^ " 

‘ Would there be much financial difficulty in simpjy Rawing up 
a scheme — ‘ It would involve the employment of a capable officer 
for about six months, I suppose.’ ' . 

‘ And any toge staff with him ‘ No ; no^ staff,’ ' , * . 

* It. would hot cost £1,000 It would cost much less than 
that.’ 
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Section L 1 (A), Its duties are well summed up in the 
official list. They comprise the military defence of the 
Empire, including the preparation and maintenance of 
plans of offensive and defensive operations (other than 
within the United Kingdom), the strategical considera- 
tion of defence schemes abroad, and the strategical dis- 
tribution of the military forces of the Empire — in other 
words, our whole Imperial military policy. There is 
enough work there to tax the powers of 100 able men. 
The department consiste of one man I 
Thirty millions a year spent on our Army, not count- 
ing Indian and Colonial forces, and a strategical depart- 
ment consisting of one officer ! Do we deserve to exist 
as an Empire? The whole thing seems almost inexpli- 
cable. The best explanation I can give is that the 
development of our Army has been influenced less by 


consideration of its real needs than by the thought of 
what would look effective when set forth to a House of 
Commons and a public entirely ignorant of military 
matters. So and so many thousand men in red coats, 
so many guns, so much cordite, so many substantial 
barracks, are things that the ordinary Englishman under- 
stands. He pays cheerfully for them, believing he has 
got ‘ something for his money.’ Money spent on map- 
ping Abyssinia or Tibet seems to him sheer waste, a 
speculation on events that will probably never happen. 
He will not realize that in any case all the money that is 
spent on an army or a navy is a pure speculation, a 
species of insurance or betting upon events that are 
entirely uncertain. 

As a matter of fact, money spent on education, 
organization, and information is the least speculative 
form of military expenditure. The knowledge acquired 
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to-day, whether of the theory of war or of the physical 
features of foreign countries, will be useful thirty years 
hence, and cannot be improvised in a moment. The 
soldiers we pay and train to-day will have left the service 
before half that period is out; our guns, rifles, and 
ammunition will be completely out of date- If we must 
save money, it is on the more speculative portion of our 
expenditure— namely, the size of our standing establish- 
ment — that we must retrench- We cannot afford to keep 
up an Army larger than is sujfBcient to cope with the 
more probable emergencies of the next few years. But 
our Imperial Staff and our information ought to be fully 
adequate to the very greatest war we might ever possibly 
wage in any conceivable circumstances. If an adequate 
staff costs half a million, or even a million, and our 
expenditure is rigidly fixed, the only alternative is to cut 
down the number of our troops till the all-important 
need is satisfied. And until the Government satisfies 
that need it will not, as far as military policy is con- 
cerned, deserve the confidence either of the people of 
these islands or of the Britains beyond the seas. 


CHAPTEE IX 

THE PBOBLEM OF THE WAB OFFICE 

The absence of a General Staff and of a proper staff 
system, distinct from the executive administration of our 
Army, was undoubtedly the principal cause of our failure 
to take adequate- measures to prepare for the war in 
South Africa, or to conduct the war with better success. 
But can anyone maintain that, apart from this one 
defect, the executive administration of the Army was, or 
is, in itself satisfactory? I think not; and if more 
evidence to that effect were wanted beyond what has 
long been patent to the most superficial observer, the 
Eoyal Commissioners have now furnished the public 
with revelations sufficient to appal even the most 
optimistic. The truth is that the administration of our 
Army is thoroughly defective, and that only the most 
drastic changes can make it sound. There is a Turkish 
proverb which says that ‘Fish begins to stink at the 
head.’ And if we wish to find the clue to the causes of 
our military inefficiency we must go to the War Office. 
The overwork in matters of detail, the confusion, the 
lack of individual responsibility, which characterize that 
office are all symptomatic of the evils from which our 
military administration suffers, and are to no small extent 
; cause of those evils. If only the state of affairs 
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at the War Office can be remedied, then we can begin to 
hope that the reform of the Army as a whole is not far 
off. 

The secret of efficient administrative organization is 
summed up in two things : the scientific division of the 
work and the due distribution of the responsibility. If 
the work is divided on false principles, if subjects that 
in practice naturally go together and closely affect each 
other are put in different departments, or incongruous 
subjects, requiring entirely different administrative 
qualities and methods, are thrown together, the inevit- 
able result is in the one case endless cross-references, 
inter-departmental friction and weakening of respon- 
sibility, and in the other inefficient management or total 
neglect of important matters. If responsibility is not 
clearly defined, the natural instinct of the superior will 
continually lead him to interfere directly in the work of 
his subordinates instead of judging it by its result ; the 
natural instinct of the subordinate will lead him to dis- 
claim responsibility and to do nothing without direct 
orders. The superior in such a case will be ov&rwhelmed 
with the details of work that could be done equally well 
by subordinates, to the neglect of his own proper duties ; 
the subordinate is alternately idle and overworked, ceases 
to think how the business of his department might be 
improved, acquiesces in what he knows mistaken, and is 
only concerned with carrying on his duties sufficiently 
well not to get into trouble. Deficiency in one respect 
begets deficiency in the other. Eesponsibility cannot be 
fixed if the work is badly divided, becauses the disputes 
and cross-references between the departments continually 
call for the intervention of the superior. .Conversely, if 
the superior insists on supervising and controlling his 
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subordinates' work himself, he will care very little how 
the work is apportioned among them. 

But however scientifically divided the work, there will 
always be a residue of questions — generally the most 
important of all — which affect more than one depart- 
ment, and therefore call for some central arbiter. 
However Justly distributed the responsibility, there must 
be someone from whom, in all important matters, the 
original initiative must come, on whom the ultimate, 
responsibility for the well-being of the whole must rest. 
That final authority can either be a single man, as in 
the case of an absolute monarch, or a general in the 
field, or the head of a private business, or a number 
of men acting as one corporate authority, as, for in- 
stance, the Cabinet in a constitutional country, or the 
Admiralty Board, or the directors of a commercial 
company. Each system has its advantages. Quickness 
of decision, secrecy, and boldness in execution are the 
chief characteristics of successful one-man rule. Sound 
deliberation, forethought, and continuity of policy are, 
as a rule," best obtained by discussion in council. In 
either case, it is essential that there should be only one 
final authority^ and that its position and powers should 
be clearly defined. 

Keeping the above general points in view, we can now 
examine the organization of the War Office. First, as 
regards the division of work. The most important 
branch of all, the Scientific, or Policy Department, 
exists, as the preceding chapters have shown, only in 
the most rudimentary state as one of the subor- 
dinate branches of the Gommander-in-Chiefs Depart- 
ment. One of the most important subjects connected 
with policy and staff work — namely, education — has 
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nothing to do with it. Till recently education was 
under the Military Secretary, an officer whose peculiar 
duties are interviewing, the selection of names for 
mention in despatches, and the control of appointments 
and promotions. The only reason for this extraordinary 
combination of functions was that a recent Military 
Secretary happened also to have been a University man. 
At present education is a department by itself, but 
whether it is under the Military Secretary or the 
Adjutant-General, or is no man’s child, is a matter I 
have been quite unable to discover. Among the duties 
of the Education Department are apparently, judging 
by this year’s experience, the planning and conduct of 
manoeuvres. Why this most important function of 
General Staff work should be relegated to officers who 
have nothing to do with the plans for real warj, or with 
the utilization of manoeuTO experiences, either as 
regards tactical lessons or the selection of individuals 
for promotion, is a matter for which the only explana- 
tion I can hazard is that it was no one’s business in 
particular to look after manoeuvres, and that General 
Hildyard and his staff were supposed to be less over- 
worked at the moment than General Nicholson, the 
head of our rudimentary General Staff,. ■ Again, the 
officers who do General Staff duties with the army 
corps and divisions are now supposed to belong to the 
Quartermaster-Generars Department. If the reader 
asks why, I can only answer that once upon a time the 
Quartermaster-General’s work included General Staff 
work. It does, in fact, at this moment still include one 
isolated fragment of it, namely,, the distribution and 
moving of troops; but the Quartermaster-General’s 
chief duties are connected with Commissariat, and his 
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real subordinates are the officers of the Army Service 
Corps. Largest of all the departments, in respect of the 
number of its subordinate branches and the variety of 
subjects it embraces, is the Adjutant-GeneraPs Depart- 
ment. Primarily the department responsible for admin- 
istration and discipline, its present functions really 
represent little more than the personal idiosyncrasies 
and the love of direct control over all that interested 
them which possessed Lord Wolseley and Sir E. Buller 
when they filled that office. The truth is simply this, 
that the War Office has no real organization. It has 
grown just anyhow, and the different departments are 
nothing but the petrified moulds of past haphazard 
additions or alterations. There is no more plan or 
principle in it than there is in the internal structure of 
the rabbit-warren in Pall Mall which it inhabits. 

Real delegation of responsibility in an office whose 
work is distributed in so haphazard a fashion would be 
almost impossible, even if it were not already a tradition 
deeply ingrained in the whole Army, and more deeply 
ingrained in the War Office than anywhere else, that 
the chief task of each rank is not the doing of the work 
of that rank, but the controlling by a series of orders of 
the work of the ranks below. There is no detail of 
Army administration” so trivial but that it comes to the 
War Office ; no War Office decision so trivial but that 
it goes to the heads of departments. If that were all, 
that would be bad enough. But the authority and work 
even of the great departments are so badly defined that 
an endless series of decisions of the most subordinate 
character come before the Commander-imChief and the 
Secretary of State.* And this brings us to what is, 
* See Appendix 0, evidence of Lord Roberts, 
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perhaps more than anything else, the root of all the 
mischief : the lack of co-ordination between the depart- 
ments and the ill-defined status of the ultimate authority. 
That is the point at which reform can he effected from 
the outside, and from the outside alone ; and therefore 
in a work like the present, whose object is to concentrate 
public interest on the question of Army reform, it is 
the one point on which full discussion and definite 
suggestions are most required. 

We need not, for our present purpose, go back further 
in the history of this subject than the year 1888, when 
the constitution of the War Office was reorganized by an 
Order in Council. The whole administration was centred 
in the Commander-in-Chief, who was supreme over all 
the departments and responsible for everything. The 
heads of the departments were supposed, on the analogy 
of a command in the field, to be staff officers of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The arrangement, quite apart from 
the unscientific division of the departments, was unsatis- 
factory in several respects. In the first place, the analogy 
between command in the field and the office administra- 
tion of a complicated military system is both false and 
misleading. The two things are absolutely different, 
and require absolutely different qualities and a different 
organization. Command in the field must be the affair 
of one man, not because his military judgment is neces- 
sarily better than that of a council, but because in the 
field soundness of judgment is a less important factor 
in success than imaginative insight, instant decision, 
and unconquerable will. A general must act boldly and 
confidently on insufficient inforniation ,* he must con- 
centrate all his thought on his immediate object — 
namely, victory. He cannot wait for fuller knowledge, 
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nor can he take into consideration all the remoter con- 
sequences of his action. Eapidity and resolution are 
the essentials for action in the field, and to secure them 
everything must be concentrated in a single mind and 
depend on a single will. 

But in administration the conditions are reversed. 
The situations are more complex, and require, and at 
the same time allow of, more careful study. An altera- 
tion in the distribution of troops desirable for strategical 
reasons inay involve changes in the financing, the 
recruiting, and the training of the Army, and all these 
questions must be fully threshed out before a single step 
is taken. Only the fullest and freest discussion among 
experts conscious of their responsibility, and unfettered 
by any considerations of deference to a military superior, 
can in such a case lead to a satisfactory result. Again, 
if a policy already adopted appears doubtful, it may even 
be wise to mark time pending further investigation — a 
step which is the most fatal of all steps a general can 
take in the field. In fact, in administration, soundness 
of judgment, due deliberation, and continuity of policy 
are more important tban rapidity of decision, and these 
qualities are, as a rule, better secured by a small council 
or board than by a single commander. 

The objections to administration by a Commander-in- 
Chief might not, however, m themselves be overwhelm- 
ing if the Commander-in-Ghief really were absolute. But 
such absolute power can,., under our constitution, never 
be given to the Commander-in-Chief. He must himself 
be subordinate to the civil Government, and under the 
schepie of 1888 was made directly subordinate to a 
civilian Secretary of State. The latter was the real 
head of the Array, and the Gommander-in-Chief was 
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merely a buffer interposed between the Secretary of 
State and the organization for which he was responsible 
— a connecting-pipe through which all communications 
from the departments to the Secretary of State had to 
flow, and in which they became confused and congested. 
The system was destructive alike of administrative eflS- 
ciency and of Parliamentary control. 

V It was this system that the Hartington Commission 
t %as appointed to investigate, and its recommendations, 
published in 1891, were but the logical conclusions from 
the considerations given above. Those recommendations 
included, first and foremost, the abolition of the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief and the government of the Army by 
the heads of departments, who, like the Naval Lords at 
the Admiralty, should be each directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State.* Among these, departments the^ 
leading place was to belong tQ ^e Chief of the Staff ’s or 
Policy Department. The actual command and inspection 
of the troops in Great Britain was to be taken out of the 
War Office and assigned to a ' General Ofiieer Command- 
ing ^the Forces in Great Britain.’. Had these recom- 
mendations only been adopted in X891, our Army might 
long ago have attained to a high level of efficiency, and 
the South African War might well have been the fiirst 
great triumph of the new organization. Unfortunately, 
they fell into evil hands. ' The first Secretary of State 
who succeeded — himself one.of the members of the Com- 
mission — was Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, a convinced 
believer in the policy of ‘ muddling through,’ who, as I 
have mentioned already, threw the whole weight of his 
authority against the creation of a Policy Department as 
npt only unnecessary, but likely to be a ‘ danger to our 

* See Appendix P. ’ 
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best interests/ because it might tempt the Government 
to bring about wars which inquiry showed to be possible. 
If it is worth while imputing the blame for our failures 
in South Africa to individuals, the heaviest share ought 
certainly to be borne by the Secretary of State who 
deliberately wrecked the one measure which might have 
insured us efficient preparation. But the real blame 
lies, not with the individuals, who no doubt acted to the 
best of their abilities, but with the whole system, whereby 
the most important departments of our national life are, 
to suit the exigencies of party politics, entrusted to men 
of exceptional stupidity. 

If stupidity wrecked the one great recommendation of 
the Hartington Commission, it was left for feebleness to 
wreck the other. By the Order in Council of 1895 a 
pretence was made of embodying the ' recommendations 
of the Commission as regards the direct responsibility 
of heads of departments while still retaining the position 
of Commander-in-Chief. Some of the departments were 
made directly responsible to the Secretary of State, but 
under the ^supervision’ of the Commander-in-Chief; 
others were placed under the latter’s direct control.* 

* * You mention in the 'precis of your evidence the position which 
the department of the Adjutant-General held at that time. Will 
you state what it was 2 * — ‘ The position at the outbreak of the war 
was that defined by the Order in Council of 1895, which put the 
heads of the great departments in a position of quasi-independence, 
by giving |^em the power, at the option of the Secretary of State, 
of dealing directly with him ; but that power could not be exercised 
by the Adjutant-General himself unless he was so instructed by the 
Secretary of State or by the Commander-in-Chief. In fact, it did 
^ become operative except with the assent of those two people.’ 

‘ Was there not a War OfSce Council at that time ?’ — ‘ Yes.’ 

* And you were a member of that Council ?’ — * Yes.’ 
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An arrangement more conducive to confusion, misunder- 
standing, congestion of work, and general inefficiency it 
would be difficult to imagine. The position of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief thus sandwiched into the middle of an 
administrative machine could not be otherwise than 
intolerable.^ The whole of Lord Wolseley’s tenure of 
the office was a desperate struggle to set at naught the 
Order of 1895, and to maintain the older centralization 
in the Commander-in-Chief. The result was the utter 
chaos which the investigations of the War Commission 
have made public, and that chaos is now worse than it 
ever was before. 

The remedy is plain enough. The main lines of it 
were laid down by the Hartington Commission. They 
have been again set forth in the most convincing fashion 
in the memorandum appended by Lord Esher to the 
report of the last Commission, urging the abolition of 
the Coinmander-in-Chief and the substitution of a board 
composed of the heads of departments on the lines of 
the Admiralty Board, t The administrative merits of the 
board system, as against command by a single indi- 

‘But you had no independent position there?’ — ‘Absolutely 
none.’ 

‘ Nothing could be done except by the previous sanction of the 
Secretary of State at that time ?’—* No ; I had no responsibility on 
any one point, as might be inferred if you read only the instructions 
laid down for the Adjutant- Greneral, without reading the paragraph 
which applies to the Commander-in-Chief.’ — 4,072-4,0J6: Sir E. 
Wood. • ^ ; 

‘ I do not know whom the Secretary of State consults. All I 
know is that the Commander-in-Chief’s recommendations- are over- 
ruled ; but I cannot tell who suggests it, or whether the Secretit^ 
of State consults the Cabinet, his secretary, or anybody else.’ — 
4,771 : General Kelly-Kenny. + See Appendix A. 
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vidual, have already been indicated. But the board 
system is preferable, not only because it can administer 
more effectively, but also because the opinions or demands 
of a board carry greater weight outside of its own 
organization. This is partly due to the belief that its 
collective judgment is safer than that of any individual, 
and partly to the fact that in its relations with the 
Cabinet it acts as one body of men dealing on a more 
or less equal footing with another body, through the 
medium of one of its members. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty stands in the Cabinet, in practice, if not in 
strict theory, as the representative of a semi-independent 
power, the Admiralty Board, and has in consequence a 
stronger position than the Secretary of State for War, 
who represents no one, and can only urge the sug- 
gestions of his own subordinates. And not only has a 
Minister greater power as the representative of a strong 
collective opinion, but the non-political members of a 
board can exercise far greater pressure by the threat of 
collective resignation than can ever be exercised by a 
subordinate Commander-in-Chief. That this power has 
been most usefully exercised within recent years by the 
Naval Lords is an open secret. That it should have been 
used by Lord Wolseley has been frequently suggested by 
those who have not realized the w^eakness of the position 
of the military heads of the War Office under the present 
system. 

That is to say, the board system secures an adequate 
representation of expert opinion, while at the same time 
keeping it in close touch with the ultimate authority, 
which must always be the civil power. The present 
system has proved a lamentable failure in that respect, 
and the only alternative suggestion that could be made 
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in order to secure that object — namely, the appointment 
of a military Secretary of State — ^is open to so many 
serious objections as to be really out of the question. 
For unless the military Secretary of State is completely 
and thoroughly in touch with the Cabinet his power of 
carrying through his recommendations would be even 
less than if he urged them through the medium of a 
civilian Minister. On the other hand, it would be 
almost impossible to keep him in really close touch with 
the Cabinet without letting him become practically a 
party politician. In that case, even if he did not neglect 
his military duties, he could hardly continue in oflSce 
with a change of Government. But nothing could be 
worse than that the fluctuations of polities should be 
allowed to interfere with the continuity of military 
administration. Under the board system, the board, as 
a body, would remain even if the political members 
changed. Its policy would tend to be constant, and to 
impose itself on successive Secretaries of State instead 
of being imposed by them. It would be less affected by 
the individual ability of particular Secretaries of State, 
a considerable advantage in a country where administra- 
tive efficiency or expert knowledge are among the very 
last things usually taken into account in the assignment 
of the great administrative departments. The board 
system, then, is not only the best instrument of adminis- 
tration in the abstract, but the one best suited to our 
peculiar political institutions. 

What, then, are the objections to the adoption of the 
board system, as established at the Admiralty, in a 
reorganized War Office ? The first is the one urged by 
Mr. Brodrick in his evidence before the Commission — 
namely, that the whole tradition of the Army is based 
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on loyalty to a personal chief, and that that loyalty 
cannot be transferred either to a civilian Secretary of 
State or to a board. That the Army should be inspired 
by loyalty to a supreme head is certainly desirable. 
But that supreme head exists already in the person of 
the Monarch. The soldier is a soldier of the Iiing, he 
wears the King's uniform, and it is for King and 
country, and not for a Commander-in-Chief at the War 
OiBIce, that he is ready to give his life. The existence of 
a separate Commander4n-0hief must tend to weaken 
rather than to concentrate military loyalty. And there 
is another consideration with regard to loyalty, on which 
our whole system of constitutional monarchy is based. 
And this is that the person who is the object of loyalty 
must not be concerned in the details of administration, 
and reap the unpopularity of particular administrative 
measures. Under the present system the Commander- 
in-Chief, so far from being the object of loyal regard 
throughout the Army, is associated with all the un- 
popular measures and with all the defects of the organ- 
ization with which he is connected. It is almost 
impossible for any soldier, however distinguished, to 
command the unqualified loyalty of the whole Army 
even before he enters the War Office; it is still less 
possible for him to command it when once he has entered. 
To, give the King the title of Commander-in-Chief is 
the natural and logical outcome of our constitutional 
system. 

But it is more than that: it is essential to the 
military unity of the Empire. Only a portion of the 
forces of the Crown are under the British War Office, 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
either India or the self-governing Colonies will ever 
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allow their military organizations to be controlled from 
, Pall Mali. What loyalty does the Canadian or Aus- 
tralian soldier feel for a British Commander-in-Chief, 
subject to the Parliament of the United Kingdom ? But, 
whether Australian, Indian, or English, every soldier in 
the Empire is a soldier of the King. By making the 
King Commander-in-Chief he becomes Gommander-in- 
Chief not only in the United Kingdom, but in every part 
of the Empire. The armies of the Empire will be thus 
not only animated by a common sentiment of loyalty, 
but put on an equal footing with each other. 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that any of the 
executive or administrative functions of the present 
Commander-in-Chief should be transferred to the Crown. 
Nothing could be more destructive of all efficiency than 
the interference of the Monarch or of his personal sur- 
roundings in the details of Army administration, and 
nothing, in a country like ours, could well be more 
injurious to the position of the Monarchy than even the 
suspicion of such interference. The- administrative and 
executive duties of the present Commander-in-Chief 
must be completely merged in the members of the Army 
Board, whose control over the Army must, under Parlia- 
ment, be absolute. All I maintain is that the sentiment 
of personal loyalty which is supposed to be bound up 
with the existence of a Commander-in-Chief can find its 
best expression, not in an artificial secondary focus of 
loyalty, but in the soldiery's natural and ’ constitutional 
loyalty to his Sovereign and to the Imperial idea which 
the Sovereign personifies* 

A more weighty objection; at any rate at first sight, is 
directed, not against the abolition of the Commander-in- 
Chief, but against the board system as contrasted with 
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a system under which the’ Secretary of State would be' 
absolute and would consult separately with his sub- 
ordinates. It is feared by some that the full develop- , 
ment of a General Staff, or Policy Department, would be 
hampered by a board, on which the other heads of 
departments would, by natural jealousy, tend to combine 
against the proposals of the Chief of the Staff and 
outvote him. The remedy suggested is that the Chief 
of the Staff should be the Secretary of State’s principal 
adviser, whom the Secretary of State should follow even 
against the opinion of the other heads of departments. 
In this way, it is argued, the supremacy of war con- 
siderations over the convenience of peace administration 
would be best upheld. But, acknowledging the de- 
sirability of the end, I am inclined to doubt whether the 
suggested means are really the most effective for bring- 
ing it about. It must be remembered, in the first place, 
that the big questions of policy do seriously affect the 
other departments of Army administration, and that in 
some cases a strategically desirable policy might be 
administratively inconvenient or even impossible. If the 
Chief of the Staff demands a certain measure, the Secre- 
tary of State must, consult the other departmental chiefs 
with regard to its execution. One of these may declare the 
measure to be destructive to the whole administration of 
his department, and impossible. Whom is the Secretary 
of State to follow ? However strong the wording of the 
Order in Council with regard to the Chief of the Staff’s 
position, the decision must rest with the Secretary of 
State, and, as a non-expert, the chances are that adminis- 
trative peace considerations will weigh with him more 
than considerations of strategy. 

On a board the Chief of the Staff can appeal to other 
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■ soldiers, who are not likely to be all administratively 
interested against his proposals. He can refute primd- 
facie military objections with military reasons. In fact, 
h^ can state his case far more effectively than when he 
only knows at second hand what are the objections 
raised against him. If he persuades the Board, the 
Secretary of State will have a far stronger case to bring 
before the Cabinet than if he can only say that he is 
urging the views of his Chief of the Staff against the 
protests of some of the other departments. If not, the 
Secretary of State and Chief of the Staff can still urge 
their views on the Imperial Council of Defence, and 
through the Council may, in the last resort, persuade 
the Cabinet to override the Army Board. In any case, 
the reasons for the decision finally taken will be clearer 
than upon any system under which the professional 
advisers of the Crown can give no collective opinion^ 
while their differences are exploited, as they have hitherto 
been, by the politicians. Under a constitutional system 
like our own, the expert military adviser of the Govern- 
ment can, as a rule, only hope to see his advice carried 
out if he can reinforce it by first securing the concur- 

* * I think one of the great difficulties at the War Office is in all 
keeping in touch with each other ; I have always found that one of 
the difficulties. This Army Board, while war was going on, was 
the most invaluable thing that ever was. We each of us made our 
report and asked our points, and got the most valuable interchange 
of opinion possible between us. 

‘ At the Army Board we were a body, at which each one brought 
forward his own proposals, and everybody gave his opinion on those 
proposals, and then the Board decided. It was not the Commander- 
in-Chief, as the head, who decided, but the Board decided.'^ Of 
course, the Commander-m-Chief, if he chose, could absolutely veto 
something or other, but he never did. --1,6^1,; *1,825 : General 
Sir H, Brackenburv, 
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rence of a body of professional and political opinion.' 
Such a body of opinion would be provided by a duly 
constituted Army Board, and the conclusion I draw is 
that, so far from being prejudicial to the proper develop- 
ment and authority of the General Staff, the board 
system is not only compatible with it, but is eminently 
desirable for that reason alone, that it will strengthen 
the position of the General Staff in its dealings with 
the civil Government. 

The fact is that some of the objection to the board 
system entertained by thinking soldiers is due to the 
absence of an adequate Policy Department at the 
Admiralty, and to a suspicion that the Admiralty, how- 
ever high its reputation, has for nearly a century had 
no opportunity for bringing that reputation to a serious 
test. But the lack of a proper ‘ Brain of the Navy ’ is 
in no way due to the board system, but simply to the 
fact that the vital importance of the brain function in 
administration has not yet sufficiently forced itself upon 
the attention of our politicians and administrators. 
Many of the defects of the Admiralty in the past and in 
the present are traceable to that deficiency, but those 
defects have nothing to do with the board system. And, 
untried though the Admiralty is, there is no one who 
is acquainted with the two offices who will dispute that 
it is infinitely better administered than the War Office 
is now or than it was on the eve of its great trial in 
1899. In any ease the main argument for the intro- 
duction of the board system into the War Office is 
founded, not on the success of the Admiralty, but on 
the general considerations of administrative efficiency 
and adaptability to our constitutional system which have 
been given above. 
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" How, then, is the proposed Army Board to be consti- 
^tuted ? There are two essential points that must be 
kept in view in framing any scheme. First, the number 
of members must be limited, to secure effective and 
thorough discussion. Secondly, they must be divided 
in accordance with the principal functions of Army 
administration in peace or war. For if important 
functions are not directly represented on the Board, or 
are represented by a chief who already has too many 
departments to supervise, they are bound to be 
neglected. 

What are the principal functions of Army ad- 
ministration in peace and war? In the first place, 
naturally, comes the conduct of the operations of war and 
the planning and preparing for them in time of peace. 
This is by far the most important function, though it is 
the one that is most easily neglected in times of peace, 
especially in an army, like our own, whose peace ad- 
ministration is difficult and complicated. Secondly, in 
all countries that have a standing army, comes the main- 
tenance of that army in a state of efficiency. Recruits 
have to be enlisted and drilled. Discipline must be 
maintained. Professional keenness must be kept up 
by a system of promotions and rewards. And in con- 
nection with all these matters an enormous number of 
administrative orders have to be given. In the next 
place come a variety of functions, each dealing with 
some subsidiary aspect of army administration. An army 
requires arms and ammunition, fortresses, barracks, 
furniture, horses, waggons, saddlery and harness, clothes, 
food, and medicine. Fourthly, an army must be financed 
so that the greatest amdunt of efficiency may be secured 
with the money available. And, lastly, its general 
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position in the State has to be defined, and the relation 
of military preparation to general policy continually 
adjusted. 

This last function is pre-eminently that of the Secre- 
tary of State, He represents the Army in the Cabinet, 
and, conversely, on the War Office Board he represents 
the national interest and national policy. Whatever 
the exact wording of the Order in Council consti- 
tuting the Board, he is the person whom Parliament 
holds primarily responsible, and he will therefore have 
to exercise a general supervision over the several depart- 
ments, just as his naval colleague does at the Admiralty. 
He will take the chair at the meetings of the Board, 
and in his absence his place will be taken by the 
political Under-Secretary. The latter would act as the 
Secretary of State’s understudy on the Board as in 
Parliament. The fourth function, that of finance, will, 
in a constitutional country where the control of the 
national expenditure is in the hands of Parliament, also 
best be placed in the hands of a civilian and Member of 
Parliament, who can justify the details of military ex- 
penditure to the nation’s representatives, as well as 
secure the efficient distribution of the sums which the 
Cabinet has decided to allot to military preparation. 
These three would represent the civil and political 
element on the Board, for the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, who would act as Secretary of the Board and see 
to the routine of its business, would not be a voting 
member. 

There remain the military functions. Of these, the 
first two must each be represented on the Board by a 
separate officer. The different functions in the third 
group are more than any one person could possibly be 
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responsible for. On the other hand, it would be un- 
desirable to have each of them represented by a separate 
head, for fear of making the Board too large and of 
swamping the representatives of the more important 
functions by their votes. But they can be divided 
roughly into two groups, one dealing mainly with pur- 
chasable things, and the other supplying arms and 
buildings, in which the element of construction or skilled 
manufacture plays the principal part. 

To come to actual details. The first military member 
of the Board, or First Army Lord, would be the officer 
responsible for the preparation and conduct of war. The 
duties of his department would be those of the General 
Staff in continental armies. He might be called Chief 
of the Staff, as was recommended by the Hartington 
Commission, or, in. accordance with the historical 
tradition upheld in the British Army till 1888, and still 
maintained in India, he might be given the title of 
Quartermaster-General. He should have under him 
intelligence, mobilization and strategy, education, the 
theory of training, and the framing of drill-books and 
field service regulations, and his department should 
include historical and scientific sections. He would 
have practically no executive functions in peace beyond 
those necessary for administering his own department 
at Headquarters. On the other hand, he would be 
responsible for all operations of war, small or great 
— including the mimic warfare of manoeuvres — and all 
orders to officers commanding at the scene of war would 
go through his department. The majority of the 
questions which are referred home during a campaign 
would be settled by him directly, and only the very 
largest questions of general policy would require re- 
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ference to the Army Board or the Council of Defence, 
Officers trained in his department and recommended 
by him would fulfil duties analogous to his own on 
the staffs of Army Corps districts or divisions in peace, 
and on the staffs of armies in the field, but would be 
directly responsible to their own Generals, 

The second military member would be responsible for 
the recruiting and enlisting of the Army, for the main- 
tenance of discipline, for the carrying out of the routine 
of training, for promotions and rewards, for the move- 
ment of troops, and for all administrative orders. His 
duties would combine the greater part of the present 
duties of the Adjutant- GeneraPs branch, with some of 
the duties now devolving on the Commander-in- Chief, 
including more especially those which are at present 
assigned to the Military Secretary, an office which would 
be abolished with the abolition of the Commander-in- 
Ghief. He might be called the Adjutant-General. 

The third military member would have under him 
supplies and transport, clothing, equipment, and all 
ordnance stores, and the medical, veterinary, and 
remount departments. If the title of Quartermaster- 
General is kept for the first military member, the title 
of Commissary-General might be revived for this officer. 
The fourth military member would supervise the con- 
struction of fortifications, barracks, and other military 
works, the manufacture or purchase of arms and 
ammunition, and the administration of the Engineers 
generally. He might be called the Director-General of 
Engineers and Ordnance. The votes of the different 
members of the Board would, of course, all count 
equally.^ 


* See Appendix E. 
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The above scheme would, -without any very disturbing 
internal changes, give a practical division of duties 
among the military members, so calculated as to give 
the most important functions of administration their due 
prominence, and to keep together those functions which 
are naturally connected with each other, A Board con- 
structed on these lines would provide for the adequate 
discussion of every important aspect of any military 
question without being unnecessarily large. But it is 
essential to remember that if these heads of departments 
are really to be efficient councillors on the Board they 
must not be overworked with the routine of their own 
departments. Hand in hand with the reconstruction of 
the War Office must go the most vigorous measures for 
the decentralization of the work at present done within 
it to the administrative districts. At the same time, 
the division of the work under the proposed scheme 
would be such as to enable each head of a department 
to act with freedom and responsibility without fear of 
interfering with matters within the province of other 
departments, and therefore make decentralization more 
feasible. 

The chief duties of the Commander-in- Chief would, as 
has already been said, be absorbed by the Board. One 
important function, however — that of inspection — would 
be vested in the proposed Inspector-General of the 
Forces, and could with advantage be largely developed. 
Independent inspection is undoubtedly a most important 
adjunct to efficiency, and the considered report of an 
eminent soldier on the general condition of the Army, 
supplemented, if need be, by technical reports on the 
dijfferent arms from members of his staff, might be of 
the greatest service in keeping the condition of pur 
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forces before the Cabinet and — as far as publication 
may be advisable — before Parliament and the country. 
And if a thorough-going decentralization of the army 
corps commands is carried out, as it ought to be, the 
Inspector- General can also fulfil an important function 
in supervising the training of the different army corps, 
so as to insure a general uniformity, without the 
paralyzing effect of the present system of War Office 
controL 

The actual command of the whole of the forces in 
Great Britain might also in case of invasion be 
entrusted to this officer. His exact position relative to 
the Board is a matter that requires careful definition. 
It is desirable that the inspection should be indepen- 
dent. At the same time, it would never do to set up the 
Inspector- General as an independent authority with a 
policy of his own, which, through his reports, he might 
attempt to force on the country. The best solution, 
perhaps, is the one indicated by Lord Esher in his 
memorandum when he compares the position of the 
proposed Inspector-General with that of the Auditor- 
General in the domain of finance. That officer, though 
he reports directly to Parliament, independently of 
the executive departments whose accounts he inspects, 
is yet appointed by the Executive Government. Just 
so the Inspector-General would be appointed by the 
Board, his staff would be sanctioned by the Board, and 
his inspection would be confined within the limits 
of the policy of the Board. But his report would 
go directly to the Cabinet through the Secretary of 
State. 

How far the suggestions outlined above will corre- 
spond in any way with the reforms which will actually 
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be undertaken by the new Secretary of State I cannot 
say. But no reorganization of the War Office will be 
satisfactory which fails to give adequate status and 
authority to the ‘ Brain of the Army,’ which fails to 
divide the work on scientific lines, and which fails to 
provide for a proper system of inspection. And without 
a satisfactory reorganization of ' the War Office there 
can be no real Army Reform. 


12 


CHAPTEE X 

THE SELECTION AND TBAINING OF THE SOLDIER 

So far the discussion of the military problem in these 
chapters has dealt mainly with questions of organization. 
But no less important than the design upon which the 
framework of an army is built up is the fightiug stuff of 
which it is composed. The best organization will come 
to hopeless grief if it is based upon rotten material. On 
the other hand, the most defective organizations have 
done great things by virtue of the quality of the men 
that composed them — witness both the Boers and 
ourselves in the late war. No lesson of the South 
African War is, in fact, more important than the lesson 
of quality. In every aspect, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, the quality of the individual soldier or 
officer has become a larger factor under modern condi- 
tions of warfare.* 

The modern rifle is a weapon of precision, and the 
effective use of it is a fine art. It requires a rare skill of 
eye and hand, but that skill is well worth attaining, for 
the difference between good and indifferent shooting has 
been enormously accentuated. Under the old conditions 

* ‘ The main lesson of the war is that modern conditions of 
warfare entail higher training of the individual.’ — 19,299 : ColonbIi 
D. Haio. See Appendix B, 
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of short ranges and close order, the target presented was 
easy, and, whether the bullet was accurately aimed or 
not, it helped to create what military writers called a 
fire-swept zone, a region full of stray bullets, which 
could only be crossed at great peril. The long ranges at 
which firing now begins, combined with the looseness of 
formation adopted on both sides, preclude that ' hail of 
bullets ’ from ever being concentrated enough to be really 
serious, in spite of the additional effect given to it by 
magazine fire and flat trajectories. On the other hand, 
aimed fire is far more deadly. The sldlled rifleman has 
ample time for any number of carefully aimed shots, 
even against charging cavalry. Against infantry work- 
ing up to a position he may spend a whole morning 
quietly picking off his men, whether directly in front 
of him or half a mile away to either flank. At close 
quarters he tallies advantage of every momentary bobbing 
up of an enemy’s head to put in a quick, deadly shot. 
He is worth any number of men whose fire is inaccurate 
at long ranges and flurried at short. If, furthermore, he is 
skilled in taking cover, while his adversary exposes himself 
unnecessarily, the advantage with him is still greater.* 

* ‘ The intelligent use of ground, combined with accurate shoot- 
ing, is the secret of tactical success, whether for the individual 
scout, the ofl&cer who directs, the skirmishers in action, or the 
General who frames the plan of battle/ — 10,446 : Loeu Boberts. 

‘ Good shooting, accurate judging of distance, and intelligent use 
of ground, are the very essence of success in modern warfare, and 
well worth the purchase at a heavy price/ — 14,191 ; Lord 

‘ And you would insist on good shooting — ♦ I think that a Tna n 
should be turned out of the Army if he is not a first-class shot ; I 
think that should be absolutely requisite, and everything else is 
subordinate to that/ — 20,608 : Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
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Physical stamina and endurance, again, are qualities 
which are of more importance than ever in the com- 
position of a good soldier.^ A battle will frequently 
begin with a long march before daylight on an empty 
stomach* Once in the firing line, the soldier may have 
to remain there all day, or even several days, with no 
more food and drink than he has taken with him in his 
pockets and in his water-bottle* In the frequent dead- 
locks that will occur in modern battles, the advantage 
will be all on the side of those who can hold out longest 
without physical exhaustion. 

Still greater has become the importance of mental 
quality, even for the ordinary soldier. He must under- 
stand clearly what his oflEteer wants him to do, for once 
the fight has begun he may be separated from him for 
hours. In the absence of any visible signs, he must 
make his own deductions as to the enemy's whereabouts 
from the shape of the ground for a thousand yards or 
more about him, and from the direction in which the 
bullets strike the ground in his proximity. When he 
has discovered that, and estimated his range, he must 

* * ... It must be remembered that fighting is not the only 
demand made upon our soldiers : itds, of course, the main object 
to be kept in view in any system of training; but all, especially 
British soldiers, must possess great powers of endurance. Without 
them they are really worth nothing. What is it which causes a 
long casualty roll during a campaign ? Not the losses in battle, 
but the steady, never-ceasing disease brought about by insufficient 
and badly-cooked food, hard work, night duties, and by exposure to 
extremes of heat and coM. Against such trials only the strongest 
can bear up; and unless our regiments are composed of men full- 
grown and of prime stamina, our armies, in point of numbers weak 
enough for the work they have to do, must dwindle away very 
rapidly when they take the field.* — Lord Eobeets : Speech at the 
Mansion House, 1881, 
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calculate his own best route across the intervening 
space towards a more effective fire-position. He must 
be intensely observant and up to every ruse that may 
induce the enemy to betray their movements or help to 
conceal his own.* 

Lastly, modern conditions have enormously increased 
the value of moral quality. The main moral quality 
required of the soldier under older conditions was 
discipline — an unquestioning readiness to go anywhere 
at the word of command. By continuous practice the 
soldier learnt to carry out automatically, and without a 
thought of consequences, the orders which were shouted 
at him. The complete hypnotization of the soldiers by 
their officers was looked on as the ideal of training. 
Discipline supplied the place of courage, and intention- 
ally superseded both reason and will With men 
scattered at wide intervals and separated for hours from 
their officers, that form of discipline is no longer possible. 
Diseiplme, indeed, in its widest Sense, has become more 
important than ever, but it must be discipline on a 
higher plane, t The passive,, automatic discipline of the 

* ‘ If we have intelligent, well-edncated men we can deal with 
them very much quicker than we caU with the ordinary recruit. 

* Education and intelligence make all the difference in the world, 
to my mind.’ — 13,288, 13,290 : Loed Robeets. 

t ‘ The war has brought prominently to notice the necessity in 
our training of cultivating and improving the individual intelligence 
of the private soldier without impairing the discipline, which is as 
essential now as ever it was.’ — 16,635 : Colonbb Sib F, W. Stopfoed. 

* The idea of obtaining an Army fuU of intelligence alone does 
not commend itself to me. It niuSt be an Arniy which has dis- 
cipline and intelligence.’ — 19,757 : Colonel E. M. Ceabbe. 

‘ Throughout the war I noticed that the higher the discipline of 
the regiment, the greater strain it would bear. The unfortrmate 
incident at Magersfontein, by touching the Highlanders’ pride, 
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ear must give place to the active, conscious discipline of ' 
the mind and of the will. The soldier must have a 
clear idea of what his superiors want of him, and 
through a long day’s fighting must be imbued with, and 
sustained by, an unwavering, conscientious resolve to 
carry out their instructions. The higher discipline of 
the future must have as its groundwork the careful 
training of the intelligence and will - power of the 
individual.^ Stupid, listless, weak-willed, self-indulgent 
men have ceased to be useful as soldiers. 

Individual courage, too, is far more essential than 
ever before, now that its place can no longer be supplied 
by automatic obedience or by the momentum of serried 
ranks. The danger to be faced is in itself far more 
trying to the nerves. To rush into and through a hail 
of bullets, however deadly, was a comparatively short 
and sharp aflfair. To spend a whole day under fire, 
almost alone ; to have to get up of your owm accord from 

made them, in my opinion, the finest body of men in the Army/ — 
16,974 : General Colvilb. 

* * Oar aim must be to encourage individuality amongst the men, 
and to . make the company and section commanders understand that 
they must depend more upon themselves than has hitherto been 
necessary, because the moment a battalion now gets into action the 
companies are greatly spread out, and the commander loses all 
control over them/ — 13,247 : Lord Eoberts. 

‘ I think it is of great importance to begin at the beginning of his 
military service to make the individual man independent and self- 
reliant, capable of finding his way about and of looking after 
himself in every way, such as cooking in the field (it is most 
important to be able to make the best value of what little food he 
has and make the most of it), sufficiently expert as a shot to be 
able to hold his own, man for man, with any opponent, and suffi- 
ciently intelligent to be able, when left to himself, to carry out the 
orders of his superiors.’— 18,012 : Major-General H. C. 0. Plumer, 
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cover and advance, when you know that the slightest 
movement so far has brought a dozen bullets whistling 
round your ears, and when you have seen everyone else 
who attempted to advance shot the moment they rose: 
to do this, not once in a day, but over and over again — 
these things require a far greater nerve and courage. 
It is the strain on the nerves, and not the actual 
casualties, that is the real test of courage. And in the 
future, as in the past, given otherwise equal conditions, 
those who can face the strain best will be the victors in 
every conflict. The soldiers we require must be real 
‘ Ironsides ’—men of iron nerve and resolution. 

Yet another factor whose importance has been 
increased by modern conditions is that of mutual 
confidence or esprit de corps. It was an easy thing for 
the soldier to do his duty when he saw his comrades and 
his officers doing theirs by his side. In the future he 
will have to rely mainly on his faith in their doing it, 
and unless that faith is intensely strong he will be 
tempted to shirk, and to excuse himself on the pretext 
that he believes that he has done as much as anyone 
else. The training of mutual confidence and affection 
in a regiment is more essential than ever.* 

To sum up, then, quality in modern war is every- 
thing. Given quality — given an army, however small, 
of highly-trained, intelligent, courageous, and resolute 
officers and men, working in perfect co-operation, and 
no inferior army, whatever its numbers, will be able to 
stand up against it. Its very smallness will be an 
enormous advantage, for it means added mobility, and 
mobility is half the art of war. Especially is that so 
in uncivilized, undeveloped countries, such as those in 
See Appendix A. 
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wliicL. our Imperial Army is most likely to figkt. For 
that Army, above all other armies in the world, quality 
ought to be the one thing to be striven after. It must 
be attained, whatever the cost, and till it is attained the 
numbers of our existing force must be steadily reduced. 
To see our rulers steadily adding on battalion after 
battalion to the Army, while acquiescing in a constant 
deterioration in the quality of the recruits enlisted, is 
a spectacle that may well make one despair of the 
possibility of Army reform. 

How does it actually stand at present with the quality 
of our Army How are the men selected and how are 
they trained ? To take the men first : the bulk of them 
come from the very lowest section of our population. A 
comparison of recruiting returns at any regimental 
depot with the temperature statistics is sufficient to con- 
vince anyone that it is mainly the hand-to-mouth class 
from which our Army is drawn. Frosty nights are the 
recruiting sergeant’s best allies. Physically, mentally, 
and morally, the ordinary Army recruit is a long way 
below the average standard of his countrymen. In most 
cases a townsman, he possesses no natural fighting apti- 
tudes whatsoever. Initiative he lacks, for the sufficient 
reason that, if he had not lacked it, he would probably 
have sought, and found, some more profitable employ- 
ment than soldiering. Self-restraint, foresight, frugality, 
are equally not to be expected of him. He has probably 
been through the Board school, but in the absence of a 
national system of secondary education has forgotten 
most of the little he knew ; and though he can usually 
write his name, he is to all intents and purposes illiterate. 

Once in the Army a good deal is done to improve him. 

. * See Appendix 0. 
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Healthy food and an excellent system of gymna>stic 
training develop his body out of all recognition; he 
•learns to march moderately well, and becomes a middling 
indifferent shot with a rifle,* Regimental discipline and 
the exertions of his officers make a wonderful difference ^ 

to his moral character. The courage, self-sacrifice, and ' 

uncomplaining fortitude our soldiers showed on the 
battlefields of South Africa are the highest testimony to 
the inherent soundness of much of our present regi- 
mental training. But he is still very far from being 
even a moderately effective soldier for present-day 
requirements. Much as his body is developed in the 
Army, he is still, in too many cases, constitutionally 
weak. Though war is pre-eminently the open-air pro- 
fession, very little is done to change the soldier from a 
townsman to a countryman. The keenness of vision 
necessary in modern war, the ability to find his way 
about by night and day, the prudence with regard to 
food and drink which are acquired in regions where I 

shops and public-houses are scarce — all these are qualities 
which the soldier learns little of in the course of his '| 

service, especially at home. If anything, the tendency ;S 

of regimental life, in all these respects, is to make him 1 

even more helpless than he was to begin with. j 

* ‘ My opinion, gained from my experience during the Tirah and ] 

the South African campaigns, is that the shooting of our infantry is , ! 

not worthy of the accuracy and the long-range powers possessed by 
the present rifle.’ — 14,188 : Loed Methuen. I 

‘ I think the shooting was very disappointing.’ — 17,990: Gener^vl i 

‘ Directly anything exciting or unexpected happens, the soldier’s I 

aim becomes very undepen dable.p . ft is to remedy this that snap- f| 

shooting has been encouraged recently, and it can scarcely be over- | 

done.’— 15,972 : Majob-General Sir H. J. T. Hildvard, ! 
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War training takes up far too small a portion of the ■ 
soldier’s time, and most of it, owing to lack of ground 
available, is utterly unreal and therefore valueless. 
The ordinary recruit is not characterized by initiative or 
force of character, both qualities so essential for the 
soldier of the future. Nothing is done in the training of 
the soldier to develop those qualities. On the contrary, 
he is treated throughout as a child, incapable of doing 
anything except under constant supervision. Still more 
serious is the fact that practically nothing is done for 
his general education. There is no point that needs 
being insisted upon more strongly than the importance 
of general intelligence for the soldier. Every war is so 
much of a new experiment that no amount of practice 
of methods found good previously and elsewhere will 
make a soldier really useful when the occasion arises, 
unless he has also got the general alertness of mind to 
observe the peculiar new features introduced by the par- 
ticular conditions and to adapt himself readily to them. 
And the longer the interval since an army has been 
engaged in a serious war, and the more out of date and 
the less realistic its training, the more important does 
this factor of intelligence become. 

The splendid performances of the Imperial Light 
Horse, of the City Imperial Volunteers, and of many of 
the Yeomanry and Volunteer corps, do not prove that the 
art of war is a thing which requires no training, but 
they do prove that general intelligence is so useful an 
element in the composition of a soldier that even a very 
short training will enable intelligent men to equal inferior 
men who have been trained on unintelligent and routine 
lines. Where the class of men composing the untrained 
^ irregular corps was much the same as that of the ordi- 
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Bary Army recruit, as in the case of many units raised 
“ during the last year of the war, the normal inferiority 
of the untrained, undisciplined man was often only too 
appallingly displayed. 

The first essential, then, is to get a better class of men 
to begin with. As has been said in previous articles, 
this is an end to which there is no one royal road. An 
increase in the rate of pay is the simplest and most 
obvious remedy; but as an increase once given is ex- 
tremely difficult to withdraw, it may be as well to wait 
and let other remedies take effect before proposing a 
still further rise beyond the one that is shortly to come 
into force. But we must not, after a reasonable interval, 
shrink even from that further rise if it is necessary to 
secure the right stamp of men. An improvement in the 
conditions of service, so that the soldier can either leave 
the colours young enough to start fair in other walks of 
life, or find a life’s career in or connected with the Army, 
will do a great deal, especially if accompanied by a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of recruits annually 
raised. Lastly, an improvement and extension in our 
national education must be relied upon to foster the 
military spirit of the nation, and,, at the same time, to 
turn out a mentally and physically better class of recruit. 
With all these forces working together, it ought to be 
possible to arrive at a healthy condition of recruiting. 
When this is attained, the recruiting officer’s chief task 
will be, not to induce recruits to come forward, but to 
examine and select among a crowd of candidates those 
who present the best evidence of their physical, mental, 
and moral fitness to serve as soldiers of the King.^ 

* ‘ When to be put out of the Army is a punishment, then you 
will find that we shall save a lot of money.* — 4,212 : SiE E. W<) 0 D. 
See also Appendix D, 
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Once in the Army, the process of education ought to'** 
continue uninterruptedly. It should keep two main ’ 
ends in view : first, to make the soldier a better fighter ; 
and, secondly, to give him a better chance in life when 
he leaves the Army. There is no reason why every 
soldier should not be taught at least the elements of 
geography, military histt.. j, and map reading. There 
are not a few trades, too, which might be taught in the 
Army which would have a military value as well as be 
useful to the individual. It may be argued that the 
soldier will have no time for all this education besides 
his more purely military training. The answer to that 
objection is, first, that at present very little of the 
soldier’s training is military, and, secondly, that the 
present distribution of the soldier’s time is badly arranged. 
An entirely disproportionate part of his time is spent on 
fatigues and other unmilitary tasks, which would be far 
more effectively done by contractors or clerks engaged for 
the purpose, or by Eeservists whose training was over. 

One of the radical faults, in fact, of the whole Army 
system is the failure to realize that time has any value 
whatsoever. To understand what that means one has 
only to watch a whole company of soldiers spending a 
morning in carrying coals round a cantonment in coal- 
scuttles, or a hapless subaltern perspiringly struggling 
with his complicated pay-rsheets, or filling up endless 
forms about things of absolutely no consequence. One 
may, perhaps, hope that a* really large increase in the 
soldier’s pay, coupled with a reduction in the size of the 
Arpay, will lead the authorities to recognise the soldier 
as a skilled workman, and to value his time more than 
they have done hitherto. , In the business world the 
increasing cost of labour has led to many of the most 
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"far-reaching improvements* Gould not we English turn 
the necessary expense of a voluntary Army to some 
similar good result in the development of the science of 
war? 

Not only must the soldier's time be set free for military 
training, but he must have the necessary natural facilities 
for training. The increase in range of modern rifle-fire 
has resulted in a still greater increase of the area re- 
quired for modern operations — an increase whose ratio 
may, perhaps, be summed up in the formula that the 
area required varies as the square of the range of the 
weapons employed. But our training-grounds are still 
determined by ‘ Brown Bess ' standards. If, then, the 
modern rifle shoots ten times as far as ‘Brown Bess,’ 
our training-grounds ought to be a hundred times as 
large as they are. This question of the training-grounds 
is one that cannot be got round. It is no use spending 
time teaching soldiers and officers to make-believe at 
skirmishing across a cricket-field ; it would be far better 
for them to listen to a lecture on Shakespeare, or play 
hide-and-seek in a country lane. 

The present state of affairs is, in this respect, hope- 
less, and the concentration of masses of troops at the 
half-dozen centres which have training-ground sufficient 
for a single battalion makes it very much worse.* The 

* ‘It is a mistake to think that, the actual troops get the most 
useful lessons when assembled in large forces, for on those occasions 
one always sees many of the most impossible situations. The men 
are really best taught in smaller operations.^ — 20,215: Major- 
General 1. Talbot Coke. 

‘ The most valuable part of the training is the company training 
under the supervision of the commanding officer of the regiment, 
when two or three companies are employed on the one side against 
two or three on the other.’ — 16,855 ; General Gatacre. 
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scattering of troops in small units, even in separate 
companies, over the countryside for ordinary training, 
and the enforcement of a thorough- going Manoeuvres 
Act, or the selection and purchase of a few really large 
manoeuvre areas in the less cultivated parts of the 
United Kingdom, could be made to do a good deal for 
such portions of the Regular Army as have to be kept in 
England. But the real remedy, and the cheapest 
remedy, is to keep the Regular Army mainly in those 
parts of the world where training-ground is cheap and 
unlimited. It is no use saying that South Africa is more 
expensive for keeping troops in than England, if you 
exclude the consideration of what it would cost to buy or 
hire adequate training-grounds in this country. 

The discussion has so far been concerned mainly with 
the Regular soldier, but the general principles apply 
equally to the members of the national Home Defence 
Forces. It is only necessary that, in view of the different 
conditions affecting the two forces, the ways and means 
by which the essential soldierly qualities are produced in 
them should differ. The great difference really is that 
the Volunteer or national Militiaman can afford much 
less consecutive time for his training than the professional 
soldier, and cannot acquire that sense of discipline and 
esprit de corps which is fostered by the regimental life. 
The way to supply those deficiencies does not lie in 
trying to turn the Volunteer into a Regular by long 
periods of training, but in directing the agencies which 
already influence his life into channels which will insure 
his military efficiency. If his period of training is short 
and interrupted, his intelligence must be increased to 
make better use of it. That is a question of the general 
educational level of the nation. If he is too much of a 
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townsman or defective in physique, that, again, is a 
matter that only general social and economic reform can 
deal with. Patriotism, local sentiment, a healthy and 
friendly relationship between the different classes of 
society, must supply the moral that in professional 
soldiers is created by the common life and by regimental 
tradition. In other words, given a sound general organ- 
ization and reasonable facilities for training — Le,, 
abundant rifle-ranges and a thorough-going Manceuvres 
Act — the well-being and efficiency of our national 
Defence Force must in the main depend directly upon 
our physical, intellectual, and social well-being as a 
nation. 



CHAPTEE XI 

THE SELECTION AND TBAINING OF OFFICEES 

All that was said in the preceding chapter on the im- 
portance of the quality of our soldiers applies no less to 
their superiors. The real Jesson for us of our late 
experiences of modern warfare is, in fact, that our Army 
wants raising a step in the scale right through. The 
qualities laid down as essential in our soldiers in the last 
chapter are practically those that older theory postulated 
for non-commissioned officers. Our non-commissioned 
officers will in future have to perform many of the duties 
hitherto assigned to the company leaders. They will, 
therefore, have to possess those intellectual and moral 
qualities that we have hitherto connected with the junior 
regimental officers. Every sergeant will have to be not 
only a leader of men, but also a tactician ; and similarly 
every captain will have to be something of a general. 
As for our generals and staff officers, we shall require of 
them qualities, especially of the intellect, which hitherto 
have only been very exceptional in their ranks. 

To take the non-commissioned officer first. He has 
been described as the ‘ backbone of the Army.’ If that 
was true of him before the war, it will be truer still in 
the future.^ Through all the heat and crisis of the 

‘ With the enormously increased area of a modern battle-field 
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battle the conduct of the fighting-line will be almost 
entirely in his hands. Of the dozen or more scattered 
groups into which a company will break up in action, he 
will of necessity command all but three or four. For 
these he will have to select positions, indicate and direct 
lines of advance, supervise the erection of cover, control 
the expenditure of ammunition, and give a variety of 
orders on urgent questions which cannot be deferred till 
the possible visit of an officer. He will have to be a 
man of great practical resource, keen intelligence, and a 
power of enforcing obedience and respect. 

The experience of the war showed that some possessed 
all these qualities in the highest degree. But the general 
verdict of experienced regimental officers undoubtedly 
is that a better class of non-commissioned officers is 
urgently needed. A considerable increase of pay and 
improvement in accommodation and privileges would do 
a great deal to attract a better stamp of men. But it is 
no less essential to train the non-commissioned officer 
when he has been selected. Special training-classes for 
non-commissioned officers are very useful. Bui still 
more important an improvement would be to give a 
distinctive intellectual and social stamp to the whole 
body of non-commissioned officers by the establishment 
of non-commissioned officers' training-colleges, both in 
England and at the other great military centres.^ 

the section commander has grown from a nonentity to a person of 
great importance.’ — 16,974 : G-eneeai:, Colvilb. 

* ‘ And yon want to train non-commissioned officers T — ‘ Yes ; I 
have seen a battahon in the German Army of non-commissioned 
officers specially being trained for their duties, and it struck me 
what a very fine lot of men they were. I think every battalion in 
the army sends up eight men per annum to it, and they go through 

13 
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Even if the course were only six months, or taken in 
sejDarate terms of three months each, the difference upon 
the mind and character of the men who went through 
it would be very great indeed. This step would help 
greatly to solve what is often a serious difficulty in the 
internal administration of a battalion — namely, the 
difficulty non-commissioned officers find in asserting 
their authority, and the reluctance of many of the best 
soldiers to accept the responsibilities of the position. It 
would also make it far easier to grant more commissions 
from the ranks, for it would insure a certain level, both 
of intellectual ability and of social polish, in the candi- 
dates for such commissions. However serious may be the 
practical difficulties attending promotion from the ranks, 
no one can doubt that anything which tends to diminish 
them and to open out, at any rate, a prospect of the 
highest career to every man who joins the Army will 
enormously improve the average quality of the men who 
enlist. For it should never be forgotten that it is the 

a course of two years’ training. They are taught really, and when 
they leave that school I should say they are as efficient as the 
average British subaltern of, say, five years’ service.’— 14,616 : 
Sir a. Hunter. 

‘The difiiculties in the way of having a thoroughly efficient and 
well-trained body of non-commissioned officers are enormous. 
There are no training-schools for them, as there are in continental 
armies, and except during the period of annual training, and by no 
means always then, they have no facilities for practising on ground 
with men the subordinate commands they have to exercise in war.^ 
-—15,972 : General Hildyard. 

‘ I believe that good schools of instruction are very useful for the 
education of non-commissioned officers, but they should be very 
carefully organized and managed by specially selected officers. 
The Swiss schools are excellent, and their course of instruction 
well thought out.'— 17,484; Major-General Sib Bruce Hamilton, 
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prizes rather than the ordinary prospects of a profession 
that determine its popularity. 

The selection, education, and general training of our 
officers have only recently been the subject of an 
exhaustive inquiry by a committee. The report of that 
committee is a document of the greatest importance and 
deserving of the most careful study. It brings out the 
defective character of our present methods of selection, 
the inferior quality of the education hitherto given at 
the educational establishments, the lack of any induce- 
ment for an officer to continue studying after he has 
scraped through his promotion examinations, the general 
contempt for education shown in the small fraction of 
the Army vote assigned to it and in the inferior status 
of instructors, the paralyzing influence of the lack of 
responsibility, and the deterrent influence upon boys of 
ability of the expense of Army life and of the absence of 
any reasonable system of promotion for efficiency. 

The recommendations of that committee included 
alterations in the present entrance examinations, a re- 
organization of the Sandhurst course, and the admission 
of larger numbers of University and colonial candidates. 
They might well have been a little bolder. To put the 
original education of our officers on a better basis, the 
right step would be to create a real military University, 
giving the very best historical, scientific, and military 
education. By the very best I mean an education so 
good that people will send their sons to this University 
for the sake of the education alone, even when they 
have no intention of entering them for the Army. "That, 
indeed, is already the case with Kingston Military 
College in Canada. Commissions would be given by 
nomination to the pick of these students, and they would 
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supply the bulk of the officers of the Regular Army, 
though, of course, a considerable number of nomina- 
tions would still go to other Universities, The com- 
missions given to students from Kingston might well 
be increased, and similar military colleges ought, if 
possible, to be created in South Africa, in Australia, 
and New Zealand, to supply officers for a truly Imperial 
Army. 

The present system, by which men who have failed to 
pass into Sandhurst join the Militia in order to get into 
the Regular Army afterwards, is thoroughly unsound. 
When a real Home Army on sound lines is established, 
its officers might well be appointed by qualifying 
examination, preference being given to those who had a 
University training. In the junior ranks they would be 
non-professional — that is to say, they would follow some 
ordinary civilian career in addition to holding their 
Militia commissions. In the higher ranks the amount 
of work involved would require professional officers. 
That, as I have pointed out before, does not imply that 
there should be an absolute bar to the promotion of the 
unprofessional officer above a certain grade, but only 
this, that if he wishes to take his promotion above a 
certain rank he will be obliged to give all his time to his 
work. In any case, exchanges between the Imperial 
Army and the local defence forces, whether of the 
United Kingdom or of the Colonies, should be freely 
encouraged. And it is to those forces, as well as to the 
cadre formations referred to in a previous chapter, that 
we must look for that reserve of officers which, as the 
experience of the South African War has shown us, is so 
vital a necessity to any army which, like ours, has to 
contemplate the possibility of a sudden expansion in 
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times of great emergency to two or three times its 
ordinary mobilization strength. 

One of the most serious deterrents to getting a good 
class of candidates for commissions is the expense of 
living in the Army.* There is a good deal to be said 
from the purely military point of view for an aristocratic 
class of officers ; there is absolutely nothing to be said 
for a military plutocracy. Good breeding and good 
brains will both tell on the battlefield. Money will not. 
In no branch of our service are brains more essential 
than in the cavalry. Yet such is the deadly eflect of the 
heavy financial demand made on the cavalry officer that 
the standard of marks which enables a man to get 
into the cavalry is many thousands below that of the 
infantry. How many brainless sons of wealthy parvenus 
enter the cavalry simply and solely for the sake of the 
social connections they hope to acquire! Letters of 
general admonition to cavalry colonels will do little. 
Something can be done by holding them personally 
responsible for the expenditure in their regiment. Much 
more effective, if only it is carried out with any thorough- 
I ness, is the innovation recently introduced by Mr. 

• Brodrick, by which the former distinction between cavalry 
f and infantry candidates for Sandhurst has been done 
{ away with, and the commissions are in future to be 
assigned at the discretion of the authorities. When 
once the cavalry regiments get nothing but poor 
subalterns sent them, and learn that neither by 

* ‘The necessity of ample means bars eihciency. A rich man 
seldom remains long enough in the service, nor can he be said to 
make it his profession; he consequently lacks the necessary in- 
centive to advance himself.^ — ^War Commission, Appendix XXIII., 
p*. 170 : Loan Scabbroxjoh. 
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^ ragging * nor by any other means are they likely to, get 
any richer ones, then the extravagance in the cavalry 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

But it is not only in cavalry regiments that the 
expenses of living are too high. When a profession, 
instead of supporting a man, requires him to possess 
an additional £100 to £250 a year, it must inevitably 
lose the best men as compared with other professions. 
There can be no better material for officers than many 
of our young colonials. But how many of those who 
were offered commissions during the war as a reward for 
distinguished service accepted them when they discovered 
the financial prospect before them? An extravagant 
standard of living is no doubt largely at fault ; but the 
authorities are responsible for much by their utter 
disregard of the officer’s purse, whether they order a 
move or design a new and soul-stirring uniform. There 
are, indeed, certain signs of improvement. The adoption 
of the recommendations of the last committee on cavalry 
officers’ expenses will do a great deal to keep within 
limits the obligatory expenses of the cavalry officer. 
But until the authorities really show that they consider 
the interests of officers and are anxious to treat them 
fairly, it will be almost impossible for them to secure any 
permanent reform in the standard of living. 

Last, but not least, in this consideration of expense is 
the fact that the officer’s pay is inadequate. In the 

* ‘ The worst-paid man in England is the young officer. He gets 
the work, but he has not got the same pay that my butler has, when 
you take into account what the butler gets in the way of feeding, 
housing, and clothing. 

‘ The great bulk of the young men of ability in England do 
not come into our badly-paid profession.* — 9,180-9,181 : Loed 

WOLSELEY. 
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Junior ranks this is not so important. Many a man can 
get a small allowance from his family and live poorly for 
a. few years. And, after all, there are few of the liberal 
professions in which it is easy to earn more than the 
merest pittance to begin with. But a service in which it 
is practically impossible for anyone but a general to 
marry and live conformably to his station in life without 
considerable private means cannot be said to hold out a 
reasonable prospect of a career. Any increase W'Ould, 
no doubt, mean a good deal of money. But it is no good 
evading the issue by shutting our eyes. It is the same 
as in the case of the soldier — a really efficient class of men 
can only be attracted by reasonable conditions. If that 
means extra expense, the numbers must be curtailed, and 
one may perhaps hope that a realization of the cost of 
the officer to the nation will lead to greater attention 
being paid to his training and less indifference shown 
towards any waste of his time either by himself or by his 
superiors. 

Once in the Army, the officer must be given reasonable 
opportunities for improving himself. At present there 
can be little doubt that the ordinary officer loses rather 
than gains in intelligence and initiative with every year 
in the service. In the South African War it was not, as 
a rule, the juniors, but the seniors, who failed.*^ In the 


‘ I do not believe that the Army will ever become a working pro- 
fession until inducements are offered which wiU enable it to compete 
financially with the many trades open in civil life. Whether such 
financial encouragement would lower the tone of the Army is an 
open question. Personally, I , do not think it would.^ — 16,974 : 
Geneeal Colvilb, 

^ The junior officers were, in my opinion, better than the senior 
officers.’— 173 : General Loru Eitchener, ' 
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former, the natural qualities of the mind and will had not. 
yet been wholly petrified by routine, and developed with 
wonderful rapidity under the stress of great events. In 
the latter, there was too often nothing left to develop. 
Great personal gallantry, intense dread of responsibility,^ 
agonizing irresolution, utter lack of resource — this 
list of characteristics would serve as a brief personal 
sketch of more than one senior officer who, as chance 
would have it, was ^ Stellenbosehed ’ or honourably men- 
tioned in despatches. 

A thorough-going system of personal responsibility 
is an absolutely essential reform for our Army. De- 
centralization at the top is no use without decentraliza- 
tion below. Men who have been brought up to do 
nothing without permission from some official superior,!* 
and, on the other hand, to allow no subordinate to do 
anything without interfering in it, can hardly be ex- 
pected to act with initiative and resolution in the great 
crisis of war. The chain of responsibility must begin at 
the very bottom. The company officer must be given a 
free hand in the administration and training of his 
company. As long as he produces the required result 

‘ The proportion of failures among commanding officers and 
brigadiers was considerably larger than that in the junior ranks/ — 
10,446 : Loan Robeets. 

* * That dread of responsibility, which is what we all suffer from 
most, I think, should be done away with.’ — 16,479 : Major- 
Geneeal a. H. Paget. 

‘ There is a general shirking of taking any responsibility of that 
kind, taking any initiative, and daring to do anything that is not 
already laid down in the regulations.^ — 11,8*22 : Mr. A. B. Feipp. 

I ‘ The greatest fault of our officers, as far as my experience 
goes, lies in their want of initiative, and I believe this to be entirely 
the fault of their superiors/— *16,974 : General Golvilb. 
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iii well-trained men, he should be allowed to use what- 
ever methods he pleases. If he does not produce that 
result, he must feel the consequences personally in loss 
of promotion or even dismissal.^ The same must apply 
to officers commanding regiments, divisions, or com- 
mands.t Their tenure of their appointment and their 
prospects of promotion must depend directly upon the 
state of efficiency and discipline of their commands, as 
tested by the frequent and careful inspection of their 
superiors.! In the Navy, and to some extent in the 

* ‘ Captains and subalterns should be real commanders, and 
battalion and brigade commanders should confine themselves to 
supervision, while they refrain from meddling with details. Officers 
who show marked professional zeal and ability should be considered 
for special substantive promotion.^ — 17B : Lord Kitchener. 

‘ Junior officers should be given responsibility from their first 
entry into the service. They should be made to really command 
their unit, howeJV^^ii^I, and be answerable for its efficiency and 
success. . . . The so-called chain of responsibility is too often one 
of irresponsibility.’ — 19,820 : Majoe-General E. S. Baben-Powell. 

‘ If we can ingrain initiative and responsibility into our younger 
officers, they will carry it on with them into the higher ranks, and 
thus a general improvement in the regimental officer will be 
attained.’ — 19,787 : Colonel Ceabbb. 

‘ The only way to deal with that (interference with junior officers) 
is to remove the commanding officer who shows that sort of spirit^ 
(interference) ; that is the proper way, and to remove him without 
any hesitation.’ — 17,800 : Lieutenant-General Sir J. French. 

t ‘ Officers commanding regiments and squadrons must he held 
really responsible for the training of their commands.’ — 19,299 : 
Colonel Haig. 

I ‘It is very important that the system of inspection as carried 
on in Germany should be more in vogue with us. I mean that the 
rules should not be so rigid and hard and fast, and that command- 
ing officers should be given more power as to the way in which they 
carry out their measures to secure the efficiency of their corps, and 
everything should be judged by inspections, as it is in Germany, 
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artillery, officers are entrusted with responsibility young, 
and the difference in zeaT and intelligence immediately 
strikes the outsider’s attention.^ 

Not only does the officer require opportunities for 
training his sense of responsibility and initiative, but also 
for perfecting himself in the more technical part of his 
profession. The lack of time, due to the employment of 
officers and soldiers on unmilitary duties, and the absence 
of adequate training- grounds, has an even more deaden- 
ing effect on officers than on their men.f An officer 

from the smallest units upward. The captain is responsible for his 
company, and he inspects it ; the battalion commander inspects 
each company, and his battalion is inspected by the brigade com- 
mander, who is responsible for his brigade. The divisional com- 
mander then inspects the brigade, and is responsible for the division, 
and the army corps commander inspects the divisions. Everything 
is carried out in that way, and the officer is allowed to work up to 
the pitch of efficiency that is required of him in his own way, and 
is not interfered with ; but if he does not work it up to that pitch, 
he gets what they call in Germany hlaueoi Brief, or blue letter, and 
he has to go promptly. That ladder of inspection is very important. 
It increases individuality and gives responsibility to everybody, from 
the subaltern officers upwards. The subaltern officers are respon- 
sible for their sections.* — 7,671-7,672 : Major-General Sir A, E, 
Turner. 

* ‘ From the earliest days they (boys in the Navy) are thrown 
into responsible and difficult positions, and they are made the 
straight, clean-minded young fellows that they are by their educa- 
tion. I say in the Army it ought to be the same, and we ought to 
he taught ; every one of us ought to be taught a great deal more 
than we are by the State to fit us for our positions as officers.' — 
14,618 : Sir A. Hunter. 

t ‘ Musketry training all the year round, intelligent seeking of 
cover, a sufficiently large unit to give an officer interest in his 
command, and ample space on which to work. Given these con- 
ditions, let every opportunity be offered to the best officer to see his 
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eaiinot take a keen interest in the training of his 
company if he can never get more than half of them 
together, and never the same half on two consecutive 
occasions. Confined to a small patch of ground, of 
which he and they know every inch by heart, he has no 
means of telling if they are really progressing in their 
ideas of skirmishing. More probably he feels a con- 
viction at heart that the conditions are so cramped and 
unreal that the men are only acquiring false notions that 
will cost them dear in the day of battle. All this make- 
believe must be got rid of, whatever the cost, and 
adequate training-grounds provided. There are plenty 
of them in the British Empire, though not, perhaps, in 
the environs of London. 

But general intellectual development is no less 
essential than practice under realistic conditions. It 
should never be forgotten that every war, as has been 
said before, is a great novel experiment, which no mere 
practice can solve without the help of intelligence and 
scientific training. Every encouragement and every 
facility should be given to officers to study. The first 
step is to give the scientific study of war a recognised 
status in the Army. The need for historical and scientific 
departments in the General Staff has already been dwelt 
on. An appointment in these, or, indeed, in any branch 
of the General Staff, should, both financially and from 
the point of view of promotion, be reckoned among the 
prizes of the military profession. The same applies to 
the educational establishments. At present no ambitious 
soldier cares to take up a ‘professorship’ at the Staff 
College or at Sandhurst. That is utterly wrong. They 

way to promotion as a reward for his zeal and ability.’ — 14,285 : 
Lord Methuen. 
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should be the objects of ambition for every keen officer,, 
and recognised stepping-stones to high advancement.^: 
Similarly, to have done the course at the Staff College 
should directly bring with it acceleration of promotion.t 
^ At present there is no reward for the officer who goes 
through the Staff College or any other special course, or 
qualifies as an interpreter in the most useful European 
languages, except the consciousness of his own rectitude, 
and a vague hope that the initials after his name may 
possibly some day catch the eye of some exalted per- 
sonage trying to pick out an officer for some special 
service out of a list of unknown applicants. 

That state of affairs is destructive of all professional 
keenness. No one can be keener than the young British 

‘The place of Professor at the Staff College should be a 
stepping-stone to high staff appointments. They should be men 
admittedly leaders in the field, as well as men of sound theoretical 
knowledge — men whose value is known throughout the Army.’ — 
14,290 : Loed Methuen. 

‘Until recently we divorced instruction and command. The 
people who were instructors at Sandhurst and the Staff College 
were always looked on as people who were no use for fighting, and 
until we change that we shall never have a satisfactory Army. 
When I was offered the command of the Staff College in 1877, I 
wished that Sir George Colley, who was a wonderful instructor, 
would take it, because he knew so much more than I did. I urged 
that it should be offered to him, and it was ; but he did not take it. 
And a previous Adjutant-General had said to me, “ You want to be 
commandant? You are much too good.” I give you that as an 
instance of what the feeling was; and, in my opinion, the com- 
mandant of the Staff College ought to be one of our most gifted 
people, because he has the training of forty or fifty of what are 
presumably the best of the officers.’— 4,841 : Sie E. Wood. 

f ‘ I think it would be adhered to more closely if an officer who 
did well on the staff thought he was going to get promotion on 
returning to his regiment.’ — 236 : Loed Kitchenee, 
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officer if he can see any reasonable prospect of his efforts 
having a result. But with no men to train, no ground 
to train them on, no power to do the slightest thing 
without formal permission, no reward for doing well, or 
penalty for doing indifferently, it is surprising that he 
does as well as he does. It is a very common thing to 
hear naval officers praised to the disparagement of Army 
officers. But suppose our ships were never allowed to 
leave harbour or get up more than a quarter of their 
steam -pressure in order to economize coal ; suppose half 
the crews were always on shore doing odd jobs ; suppose 
no midshipman was ever allowed to take out a boat ; 
suppose the abolition of the existing court-martials for 
mishaps and of the existing system of promotion for 
efficiency and special knowledge, and would our naval 
officers be what they are ? 

The question of promotion by merit — or, to use a more 
correct phrase, promotion for competence — is really, as 
the Education Committee pointed out, the key to the 
whole question.^ Without it, it will never be possible 

* ‘Young officers should be able to see on entering the service 
that if they make themselves efficient their prospects will be 
improved. At present there are few inducements to work, and a 
young officer, if he fulfils the requirements of his commanding 
officer, is promoted by seniority, without regard to his efficiency or 
the reverse.’ — 17,484 : General Bruce Hamilton. 

* The idea of promoting a man to be a General simply because he 
is the senior Colonel, to my mind, is a monstrous process ; it is out 
of date, and certainly is not calculated to give you an efficient 
Army.’— 9,186 : Lord Wolseley. 

‘ It is little short of murder to place the lives of 100 men in the 
hands of any man merely because he happens to be the senior.’— 
16,974 : General Oolvilb. 

See also Appendix B, evidence of Sir E. Wood* 
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to attract the best brains into the Army, or to create a 
universal spirit of professional zeal in our officers. 
Something can be done to stimulate useful accomplish- 
ments, such as the knowledge of foreign languages or 
signalling, by increases of pay ; but for general ability 
and efficiency there is only one form of reward that will 
produce its effect, and that is rapid promotion. 

The difficulties in the way of any system of promotion 
for fitness are, of course, very great. If they were not, 
it would be inconceivable that so obviously right a 
principle should have been consistently ignored. Apart 
from the theory of vested interests, claims to command 
a regiment, claims to a War Office appointment after 
command in the field, and so forth — which, in spite of 
the abolition of purchase, still pervades our whole Army 
— the main obstacle lies in our water-tight regimental 
system. Much may be done by a thorough-going and 
rigorous enforcement of the- right of commanding officers 
to weed out unsatisfactory junior officers in their first 
three years of service. Mr. Brodrick’s system of classify- 
ing officers of the same rank and approximately the same 
standing into classes A, B, C, and of giving class A 
preference over class B, and so on, with power to reject 
any officer who was always in class 0, makes a great 
step in advance, provided always it is really carried into 
effect. Employment on the sta^, too, should count for 
promotion, and officers returning to their regiments from 
the Staff College or after a period of staff employment 
should always return several places higher in their 
regiment than when they left it. 

But the real difficulty is that it becomes intensely 
awkward in such a close association as a regiment, so 
completely dominated all through by the sentiment of 
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rank, suddenly to reverse relative positions, and to put 
a junior over the head of one who for half his life may 
have been accustomed to order him about. It is not, how- 
ever, the difference of age so much as the sudden reversal 
of existing relationships that would, in such a case, create 
inevitable resentment and ill-feeling. In other walks of 
life, men cheerfully acquiesce in their supersession by 
younger men of ability. The difference is that the 
younger men come from outside, or from some other 
department, and are not chosen directly from their own 
subordinates. To work promotion by fitness in the 
Army it will be necessary to allow for a certain amount 
of promotion from one regiment into another. There is 
no need to go to the length of amalgamating all officers 
in a single corps of officers, and the transfers of selected 
officers might even be kept within groups of regiments, 
such as the Guards, Highlanders, or Rifle Regiments. 

Conservative officers will at once raise the cry that to 
do anything of this sort would be to destroy at one blow 
the esprit de corps of our famous regiments, and remove 
the one existing stimulus to efficiency. Nothing is 
more important, or will be more important in the 
future, than esprit de corps. But there is not the 
slightest reason to fear that such occasional transfers as 
are required to make possible quick promotion for 
distinguished ability will ever impair that invaluable 
quality. There is plenty of esprit de corps on a battle- 
ship withiia three months of her commission, and yet 
hardly any of the officers on her may have served 
together before. The fact is that nothing is more truly 
characteristic of the Englishman than the way in which 
he identifies himself, heart and soul, with any particular 
organiziation with which his lot is cast. That is the 
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secret of his success as commander of troops of alien 
race and speech. The moment he gets appointed to 
command Gurkhas, or Sudanese, or National Scouts, he 
swears that there never were such soldiers or such a 
corps. Is he less likely to do so if he joins one of the 
historic regiments of the British Army ? 

After all, es^rU cle corps must be based on efficiency, 
and there can be no doubt that a certain moderate 
amount of transference of officers will do good, not only 
through the general improvement in the Army conse- 
quent on a properly-working system of promotion for 
efficiency, but also by preventing the internal stagnation 
and lack of professional interest which only too often 
come over even the most distinguished regiments. The 
advantages of cross-fertilization do not apply to garden- 
ing and stud-farming alone. They have their counter- 
part in other organizations, and if we wish to establish 
and maintain a good type of regiment in the Army we 
must keep every regiment up to the standard by the 
occasional introduction of fresh outside blood. 

Another indirect advantage of a slight breach in the 
walls of regimental exclusiveness would be to foster 
some sense of a larger unity. ^ No one who has followed 
from within the conduct of the South African War can 
fail to have been struck by the very serious lack of 
an esprit de corps of the Army over and beyond that of 
the regimental units and the personal staffs of senior 
officers. Lord Kitchener alone could say how many 
times De Wet or some other Boer leader escaped 
because Colonel A. was unwilling to risk anything in 
order that Colonel B.’s column should have the ^bag.* 
The excessive centralization of everything on the regi- 
ment, the idea that, while the regiment is sacred, an 
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officer has no links of sentiment with, or responsibilities 
towards, the whole body of officers outside it, cannot but 
be partly responsible for this very serious failing, 
though the main fault, no doubt, lies in the absence of a 
general staff with an espnf de corps of its own, which 
should hold the different parts of the Army together 
in time of war, and strive to suppress all friction and 
petty jealousy between commanders. Personal staffs 
only accentuate these, as they throw themselves into 
every dispute with the one determination of vindicating 
their general at all costs. There need be no fear that 
General Staff officers would be disloyal to their generals, 
but there would be some hope that they would try to 
smooth over difficulties, and, by always looking at every 
action from the point of view of the whole Army, rather 
than from the desire to ‘ pull off a big thing ’ for their 
own particular chief, supply the part of a conscience to 
generals inclined to play for their own hand. 

To return to the subject of promotion for fitness, another 
serious difficulty is that of insuring a proper selection. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than a substitution 
for the present seniority system of a system of promotion 
based on favouritism, on self-advertisement, or on chance. 
The first is the more likely when the selection is left to 
an officer’s immediate superior, the last two if it is left 
to the War Office or any other authority not sufficiently 
closely in touch with the individual officer. Of these 
dangers, the last two are the most serious. The first 
danger, that of favouritism, can be fairly effectually 
guarded against. The main safeguard is to make 
commanding officers personally responsible for their 
selections. If they are already personally responsible 
for the efficiency of their units they will hesitate before 
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they promote an unfit subaltern to higher rank -within 
the regiment. If, however, they do so, or recommend 
an unfit officer for promotion to another regiment or 
on to the staff, the obvious and simple remedy is to 
dismiss them. The dismissal of two or three colonels ■ 
would soon put a stop to favouritism. 

In this connection it would be highly desirable to do 
away with the existing system of confidential reports. 

A commanding officer’s reports should be communicated 
in identical form to Headquarters, to the officer reported 
on, and to the officer’s seniors. With these restrictions 
the promotions of subalterns and the appointments to 
company commands could be safely left to the colonels 
of battalions, the higher appointments to boards under 
the direction of the officers commanding the Army 
Corps or local commands, whether at Aldershot or in 
South Africa, and only the promotions to the command 
of brigades and higher units referred to the Army Board, 
which would then have enough leisure seriously to weigh 
the merits of different candidates. In this way all the 
higher places would be filled by men of real capacity, 
mostly still young enough to adapt themselves quickly 
to the novel situations of war. However careful the 
method of selection, the test of war will no doubt prove 
a certain proportion to be unfit to command in the field, 
but it will be a very much smaller proportion than that 
which the test of war discovered on the battlefields of 
South Africa four years ago. 
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CHATTEE XII 
SUMMABY 

In the foregoing chapters I have attempted to define in 
general terms the objects for which the British Empire 
requires to keep up its military forces, to point out the 
inherent defects of our existing Army system, and to 
suggest the outlines of a system more suited to our im- 
mediate political necessities, to our national character, 
and to our Imperial organization. The discussion of 
these matters has spread over a good many pages, and 
has covered a great deal both of detailed criticism of the 
present and of far-reaching, almost revolutionary, sug- 
gestions for the future. It may be as well, therefore, to 
recapitulate and classify the main conclusions arrived at, 
and to draw some distinction between those changes in 
the existing system which are urgently necessary and 
immediately practicable and those which, however 
desirable ultimately, can only be introduced after the 
ground has been cleared for them. Any j^roposal for 
Army reform that cannot be carried out by a pro- 
gressive development of our existing system stands self- 
condemned. The object of the present work has not 
been to show that our Army is useless and ought to be 
abolished in favour of a brand-new one, but to point out 
in what respects our military system has fallen behind 
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the political development of our Empire and the progress 
in the science of war, and to indicate a line of changes* 
by which it may be brought into working harmony with 
its requirements. 

An Impeeial Abmy 

One of the first principles laid down has been that our 
military system must be Imperial — that is to say, it 
must correspond to those ideas of Imperial unity and 
Imperial responsibility that have altered the whole 
character of the British State during the last generation, 
and are destined to change it still more in the next. A 
system established by statesmen dominated by the idea 
that the secession of the self-governing Colonies was not 
only probable, but desirable, and that even India was a 
responsibility we retained only because it seemed im- 
possible to extricate ourselves from it, cannot suit a 
generation which is gradually coming to see that Canada 
is as real a part and parcel of ourselves as Scotland, and 
that our Eastern and tropical possessions are not merely 
troublesome responsibilities, but indispensable conditions 
of our national commerce and our national energy. In 
the long-run political ideas control strategy. A genera- 
tion ago Englishmen thought of themselves as citizens 
of a European country whose chief interests were in 
Europe. The existence of British Colonies and depend- 
encies abroad was a source of some pride and satisfaction, 
as well as trouble, but was, after all, a side issue. It was 
only natural then to keep the bulk of our Army in and 
near Europe. To-day we regard ourselves as members 
of a world State, whose most important unit happens, 
indeed, to lie off the shores of Europe, but whose chief 
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and most disputed political interests are in other con- 
•.iinents. Obviously, then, our forces should be mainly 
concentrated near the centre of those interests, especially 
our land forces, as in those regions we have land frontiers 
which our Navy cannot protect. The local defence of 
these islands and of other sea-girt parts of the Empire 
must be left to separate local forces, organized in ac- 
cordance with local requirements and with regard to the 
protection afforded by the Navy. 

Complementary to the Navy 

This leads us to the next great principle. Our Empire 
is an oceanic Empire. Our naval supremacy is its very 
life’s breath, and on it our whole Imperial strategy must 
be based. The Army must always be secondary to the 
Navy, not in the sense that it should have to take up 
the struggle after the Navy has failed — preposterous 
though that theory is, it seems a very hard one to kill 
— but because it is only wanted to fulfil certain limited 
tasks that the Navy cannot fulfil, or cannot fulfil so well. 
For the Regular Imperial Army these tasks are the 
defence of certain land frontiers which may be threatened, 
and the inflicting of some serious offensive blow upon 
an enemy who cannot be brought to terms by naval 
defeat alone. The object of the local defence forces 
should be to give the Navy a free hand to move without 
being hampered by threats of armed raids, and to supply 
a latent Reserve in case some great struggle oversea 
imposed a severer strain upon our Imperial Regular 
Army than it could cope with unaided. 
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At a Eeasonablb Cost ;• 

Oar naval supremacy is our first need, and the money 
■we can afford to spend on the Army must always be the 
balance of what we can spare after the paramount needs 
of the Na'vy have been satisfied. Our Eegular Foreign 
Service Army, therefore, can never be very large in 
point of numbers, for that would cost sums of money 
that even the British Exchequer could not supply. 
There are certain land wars, consequently, which it is no 
use attempting to conduct with the Eegular Army alone. 
A war on the Continent of Europe or a war against the 
United States belongs to this class. We cannot leave 
their possibility altogether out of sight. As far as 
information and strategical preparation goes, we should 
be always ready for them. But for the force to be em- 
ployed we should have to have recourse to something 
much larger than our Eegular Army alone, and for that 
we must rely on keeping up the military spirit of the 
British people throughout the Empire by means of the 
local defence forces. Our permanent Eegular Army 
must be limited in its cost, and determined in its dis- 
positions mainly by a consideration of the more prob- 
able and immediate 6auses>of conflict. 

- SciENTIPIO PeBPAEATION 

Extravagance is the spending of money to no purpose, 
and so long as we do not create an adequate organization 
for the intellectual and scientific preparation for war, so 
long as we do not know for what purposes we want our 
Army, so long our Army administration will be extrava- 
gant. An adequately equipped Imperial General Staff 
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is not only the best safeguard for success in war, but the 
•only guarantee for sound economy in peace. The impor- 
tance of the brain function in organization — whether it 
be military, naval, diplomatic, or industrial organization 
— is the one thing that the British nation must be 
brought to realize, if it wishes to retain its pre-eminent 
position in the civilized world. 

Sound OEaANizA.TioN 

Closely connected with the need for a General Staff is 
the need for a sound and businesslike organization of 
Army Headquarters. That organization must be based 
on a scientific division of duties, on the definite responsi- 
bility of heads of departments, and on close and efficient 
touch between the professional heads of the Army and 
the Civil Government. And real efficiency at Head- 
quarters can only be secured by a thorough-going system 
of decentralization, which, in its turn, is only possible if 
the administrative units of the Army are so arranged 
that their internal organization is not continually upset 
by every minor political or military difficulty that may 
arise. 

Quality vebsus Quantity 

Lastly, such Army as we can afford to keep up must 
be a real Army and not a sham one. Its organization 
should look to the field of battle and not to the floor of 
the House of Commons. It must contain no inefficients, 
no ' specials/ no men counted twice over. It must see 
that the soldier's time is given to military training, even 
if doing so involves paying Eeservists or civilians to do 
the unmilitary tasks that need doing. It must supply 
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its officers and men with ground to be trained on. These 
things cost money, but they are essential ; and if more 
money is not forthcoming, then the numbers must be 
reduced. The all-importance of quality is one of the 
chief lessons of modern war, and the lesson is one of 
special application for our Imperial Army, which will 
mainly have to fight in countries where the natural diffi- 
culties are great, and where smallness is a considerable 
advantage to an army. Providence, in future, will not 
be with the big battalions, but with the good ones. 

The Pebsent System 

How does the existing system satisfy the principles 
here laid down ? It is not Imperial ; on the contrary, 
our Eegular Army is fettered in its movements, and con- 
fused in its strategy and its training, by the idea that 
one of its chief objects is the passive defence of these 
islands. To such extent as that passive defence is 
required at all, its requirements would be more efficiently 
and economically met by a local army organized solely 
for home defence. The scale on which it is at present 
proposed to keep up the Eegular Army in England is 
simply an attempt to duplicate the work of the Navy. 
If the Navy holds its own, it is unnecessary; if the Navy 
fails us, our enemies will hardly want to occupy London 
in order to complete our humiliation. And if that did 
happen, the chief reason would lie in the diversion of 
money from the Navy to keep up an overgrown, unneces- 
sary, and horribly expensive Army in England. And, 
with all its expense, the present system has not provided 
the comparatively small sums required to insure proper 
preparation for war. We were unprepared for the South 
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AMcan War, and we shall be just as unprepared for the 
nest war, for we have no Intelligence Department to 
speak of, and no General Staff. Nor is our ‘ brainless ’ 
Army sound in its other members. Its organization at 
Headquarters is apparently in a worse state of chaos 
than ever before. The Army Corps system introduced by 
Mr. Brodrick as a step towards decentralization is, apart 
from all its other defects, incapable of realizing the 
desired end of decentralization, because it has not been 
sufSciently adapted to the peculiar conditions of our 
military system. The fetish of numbers has dominated 
it so completely as to exclude proper attention being 
directed to the quality of the men taken into it, or to the 
training given to them after joining the service. To 
sum up, our present Army organization is unintelligent, 
extravagant, and inefficient. 

Immediate Ebmedies 

What are the more immediate steps that we can take 
in order to bring our present defective Army system into 
harmony with the general principles that should govern 
our Imperial preparation for war ? 

A Gbhebal Staff 

First and foremost we must have a General Staff. 
The functions of a General Staff, at present scattered 
about among every department of the War Office, or in 
some cases non-existent, must be united under a single 
head and given their fullest development. Steps should 
be taken at once to form an adequate intelligence de- 
partment both at home and abroad, adequate strategical 
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and mobilization departments, adequate historical and 
scientific departments. An immediate increase to the; 
full size of the General Staff, which we really require is* 
impossible, for the new men need careful selection and 
careful training ; but the late war has been an excellent 
test of staff officers, and there are plenty of picked men 
available to allow of a rapid increase of the existing 
departments to four or five times their present size. 
The reorganized Council of Defence will serve to keep 
the military General Staff in touch with the Navy and 
with the supreme Government. 

An Aemy Board 

The War Office should be reorganized without delay, 
and in the place of the present chaotic medley between 
command in the field and office administration should be 
substituted a real business organization. A board com- 
posed of military and civil members, on the lines of the 
Board of Admiralty, offers in every way the best solution 
of the problem. The position of Commander-in-Chief 
should be abolished. The title itself might either lapse 
or be merged in the Sovereign’s headship of the Army. 
The important and unduly neglected function of inspec- 
tion, which cannot very well be carried out by a board, 
should be vested in an Inspector-General of the Forces, 
subject to the control of the Board, but reporting directly 
to the Secretary of State. 

Administration by Commands and Divisions 

The attempt to combine peace administration at home 
and command in the field abroad in one and the same 
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unit should be given up as being totally unsuited to our 
strategical requirements and to the character of our 
forces. The United Kingdom, and, in fact, the whole 
Empire, should be divided into thoroughly decentralized 
administrative commands. These commands should 
include all the forces, Eegular or Auxiliary, in their 
area, and should be permanent, irrespectively of the 
number of troops within them at any particular time. 
The troops within these commands should be organized 
for campaign purposes into divisions on the Indian 
model. Each division should be composed of troops of 
the same kind and under the same terms of service, so 
that it can always be sent abroad as a complete unit, and 
so that its despatch need never interfere with the con- 
stitution of other divisions in the same command, or 
disorganize the administration of the command. Certain 
divisions on the home establishment should be kept on 
a special footing for immediate embarkation. Others, 
again, might be reduced to mere skeleton cadres. Militia 
and Yeomanry divisions should be liable for foreign 
service after all the Eegular divisions have gone to the 
front. In any case, the essential that we must secure is 
that every unit that goes to the front in war should be 
an existing unit, and not an improvisation, and that the 
departure of that unit should in no way impair the 
efficiency of the administrative unit from which it is 
taken, either for home defence or for the raising and 
organization of fresh troops. 

South Afbica on the Home Establishment 

A large field force, at least two full divisions, should 
be kept permanently in the South African command, for 
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the sufficient reasons that South Africa is strategically 
the best-situated portion of our Empire, and that it 
affords the best and healthiest training-ground for troops 
in the wrld. That force should be counted as part of 
the home establishment — that is to say, recruits will 
join their battalions in South Africa directly from the 
depots, and the battalions in South Africa will supply 
the drafts for their linked battalions in India. This will 
mean the possibility of a very great reduction of the 
Eegular force kept in the United Kingdom, a reduction 
which will far more than compensate for the extra cost 
of keeping troops in South Africa. 

Naval Gaerisons 

A still further reduction could be effected if the various 
naval garrisons in the Mediterranean and elsewhere were 
entirely manned by the Eoyal Garrison Eegiment, 
instead of by linked battalions. They afford no training- 
ground for soldiers and no scope for strategy, and would 
altogether be far better under the control of the Navy, 
for whose benefit they exist. 

The Auxiliary Forces 

The sole responsibility of the Auxiliary Forces for the 
defence of the United Kingdom should be clearly recog- 
nised. They should have separate and adequately 
staffed departments in the War Office, and also on the 
General Staff, where they would take over all the intel- 
ligence and mobilization work which is concerned with 
home defence. Money should be spent freely in providing 
them with rifle-ranges and other facilities, and an 
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effective Manoeuvres Act should be passed to enable them 
to receive an adequate training. 

A Cadet System 

Some system of elementary military training, including 
the use of the rifle, should be introduced without delay 
in all schools, in order to lay the foundations of a 
military spirit in the nation. Without that military 
spirit, recruiting, whether for the Imperial Army or for 
the Home Defence Forces, will never be on a healthy 
basis, and the country will never have the latent reserve 
necessary for a great crisis. 

Selection and Training 

To secure the right quality of men the conditions of 
Army life must be improved. The increase of pay 
already sanctioned — a further increase in the case of the 
non-commissioned ofiSeers ; the alternative of a short 
three years’ service, or of serving on in the Garrison 
Eegiment, or in an Imperial, Reserve Regiment, at the 
end of the period of Colour service (which might very 
well be increased to nine years) ; the employment of 
Reservists as officers’ servants and for other non-military, 
regimental, and garrison duties, ought, combined with 
the considerable reduction in the number of recruits 
required, if these suggestions are adopted, to secure a 
very much better class of men. An increase in the pay 
of senior officers and a system of promotion for fitness 
ought to attract a higher average of ability into the 
commissioned ranks. The educational needs of officers 
and men have already been dealt with in detail and can 
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only be met gradually* But tbe creation of a non- 
commissioned officers’ college is one of tbe steps that 
should be taken without delay. As regards training, the 
essential points to insist on are that officers and soldiers 
must be given time to be trained in and ground to be 
trained upon. 

Unity of Peoposbi) Changes 

The changes here advocated are not separate, dis- 
connected items of improvement, but are part of a 
connected system. Thus, the keeping of a large force in 
South Africa on the home establishment is urged, not 
only for strategical reasons, but also because it provides 
the training which is so essential and which cannot be 
got in England, because it allows of a reduction in the 
total Regular Army, which makes it possible, with due 
regard to economy, to get a better class of men, and 
because it helps towards the separation of local and 
Imperial defence. The substitution of long-service 
troops at naval garrisons is desirable, not only because 
these garrisons afford no training-ground for young 
soldiers, but also because it is likely to improve recruiting, 
both by offering a prospect of a career to the soldier and 
by reducing the number of recruits required. The use 
of Reservists for non-military regimental and garrison 
work is advisable, equally from the point of view of 
training, of recruiting, and of mobilization. The 
separation of home defence from the task of the Regular 
Army is necessary, alike from the point of view of 
strategy, from the point of view of training, of economy, 
and of the possibility of a great development of military 
power in times of serious crisis. 
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Futuee Developments 

PHrther development on the lines thus laid down will 
be rapid and progressive. A thorough recognition of 
the fact that a voluntary army must adapt its methods of 
recruiting and enlistment to the convenience and interest 
of the class of men whom it hopes to attract ought to 
lead to .the introduction of further modifications in our 
at present far too rigid system. The experiment ought 
certainly to be tried of. enlisting certain battalions in our 
big cities on the system which works so well in the crack 
cavalry regiments in India, and is also, to sorde extent, 
in vogue in some Militia battalions at home — namely, of 
paying a round sum weekly or monthly, and letting the 
soldier find aU his expenses and live at home. The 
most elementary knowledge of the psychology of the 
ordinary man will tell us that he prefers a large round 
sum, even if he has to spend most of it, to being given a 
small net balance. Many parents of a very good class 
would gladly let their sons join the Army if they could 
have them living in their own homes. The saving of 
expense to the Army in the way of barracks, food, and 
administration would be very great indeed. A rough 
calculation has convinced me that we could afford in 
such a battalion to pay privates from 16s. to 24s. a week 
according to proficiency, and non-commissioned officers 
from 24s. to 40s., and yet save considerably on the 
present cost of upkeep. But the wages I have named 
would compare very favourably with those attainable by 
young men in any trade, and ought to secure a far 
better class than any we tempt at present. In fact, the 
quality would probably be so good that we could afford 
to let these men join the Reserve at the end of two years. 
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or even one year. The majority would do so, but a 
great many would undoubtedly acquire a taste for the 
soldier's life, and they would provide an invaluable 
element in our Foreign Service Army. Such a system, 
if introduced, ought to be most effective in reducing 
expenditure, increasing the Eeserves, and popularizing 
the Army. 

Again, with the improvement in quality of the recruits 
enlisted, a still further reduction of the total numbers of 
the Imperial Army may be possible, especially if the 
proportion of mounted troops is largely increased. That 
in its turn may render a further increase of pay more 
feasible, and at that stage it will become possible to draw 
upon the magnificent material available in our Colonies. 
In process of time the home battalions of our Eegular 
Army will be based upon Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, as well as on South Africa ; and not only based, 
but also localized in the sense that a great part of their 
officers and men will be colonials. The general develop- 
ment of the Colonies will make this process easier, for it 
will tend to reduce the cost of living, and will provide an 
increase of those rail and sea transport facilities in 
which some of them are still so deficient. 

There is one particular direction in which the strategical 
idea of the close co-operation of the Army with the Navy 
which has underlain these chapters may be still further 
developed. The suggestion which I wish to recommend 
to the attention of those who have had the patience to 
read through the foregoing pages is one that may, at 
first sight, appear very revolutionary. And yet I afi*. 
sure that it is one which, at a comparatively small cost, 
would add enormously to our strategical mobility and 
to our striking power. I have already dwelt at length 
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on the strategical advantages of permanently quartering 
the greater part of our Regular Army in those parts of 
the British Empire which, both from the point of view 
of actual distance and of naval strategy, lie much nearer 
to our ‘ military front ’ than the United Kingdom. But 
there is one part of the British Empire, the greatest 
part of all, that is far nearer to every region of the world 
where we may possibly have to fight than any of the 
Colonies or possessions I have mentioned. I mean the 
sea. And the suggestion 1 would make is that, some 
day, at least one complete division of our Regular Army 
should be permanently localized at sea. That need not 
imply that the soldiers would have to spend the greater 
part of the year on the water. All it implies is that the 
headquarters and permanent residence of such a division 
would be a well-fitted and fully-equipped fleet of trans- 
ports. When on land the division would live under 
canvas, no great hardship for a force that can always 
choose its own climate. Thus the division might spend 
three or four winter months in India. It might, per- 
haps, stay to join in the Indian manoeuvres, and then 
put to sea for a few weeks before going into camp in 
Australia or New Zealand. Or, again, the division 
might land at Cape Town and march through South 
Africa, engaging in manoeuvres with the local forces, 
and then take ship again at Durban and sail off to 
practise landings at Vancouver or Wei-hai-Wei. When 
trouble was brewing the division would at once put to 
sea and vanish from sight, to reappear suddenly at Port 
Arthur, or Bandar Abbas, or Diego Suarez. 

Such a scheme carried out in practice would indeed 
be the utilizing to the Ml of that command of the sea 
which is already the postulate of our Imperial existence. 

IS 
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The paralyzing effect upon an opponent of an invisible 
force of even 15,000 men, able to strike with almost 
equal rapidity every single point of his coasts, is a thing 
that is almost inconceivable. But those who remember 
the paralysis that in the early stages of the South African 
War fell upon British generals in the presence of an 
invisible and mobile enemy, can form some notion of what 
the moral effect of such a force would be. It would not 
be an exaggeration to say that 15,000 men on the high 
seas at the outbreak of war would be as formidable to an 
enemy as 100,000 who have first to be mobilized, then 
provided with transport, and then despatched. And, 
conversely, from the point of view of Imperial security 
such a scheme would mean a far more economical use of 
our material than any ordinary system of localization. 
A division localized in Eastern waters would be equally 
available to protect Shanghai against a Boxer outbreak, 
to suppress a rising in India or South Africa, or to seize 
the Suez Canal. The likelihood of its being wanted at 
all four places at once is very small, and, after all, the 
essence of all sound preparation for war lies not so 
much in attempting to prepare equally for all conceivable 
eventualities as in being ready to act really effectively 
in those eventualities whose probability is indicated by 
a careful study of the political situation. 

The scheme would, of course, be expensive, though, as 
a matter of fact, not nearly so expensive as might at first 
be imagined. The cost of constructing and equipping a 
first-rate transport to hold a battalion of infantry would 
not be very much more than the cost of the site and the 
building of good barracks for the same battalion m a 
large town. There would be a certain expenditure for 
crew and coaling, but it would probably, on an average, 
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fall considerably short of the expenditure on the hiring 
of transports which would otherwise be necessary, 
whether in war or for drafts and movement of troops 
in peace. In any case, the extra expenditure would be 
more than compensated for by extra effectiveness, and 
by reductions which might consequently be possible. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the scheme 
would be unpopular with officers or men. They would 
spend the greater part of the year ashore and in a 
healthy climate, and they would enjoy all the advantages 
of frequent change of scenery without the troubles 
ordinarily attendant upon moving. Officers could have 
the same cabins and soldiers the same berths and 
lockers for years, and would get to feel far more at home 
on their transport than they ever can in barracks. 

Such a policy would be only the following out to their 
logical conclusion of the military principles underlying 
the whole argument of the present work. It would be 
not merely the co-ordination of military and naval 
policy, but their intimate combination into a single 
whole, the multiplication, as it were, of our small 
land forces by the whole element of sea power. In a 
previous chapter I suggested that for our tactical system 
and for the relative positions of home defence and 
foreign service we should find our model in the great 
days when the English archer was supreme in Europe. 
To that I would add that for the general strategy of our 
Foreign Service Army we might do well to seek our 
inspiration in an even remoter period of our history, in 
the example of the Vikings. 

As regards the local defence of this country, the cadet 
system may develop steadily with the establishment of a 
national system of- secondary education, and the time 
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may not be so far off when considerations of military 
economy and efficiency on the one hand, and of national 
health and morale on the other, will lead to a fairly 
thorough military training in the schools, followed by 
short periods of training in the national Militia, being 
made universal for the whole nation. 

The General Staff will still for many years have to go 
on growing steadily till it can cope with the task of pre- 
paring for even the remotest eventualities. At the same 
time, it should become more and more Imperial. It 
should enlist colonial officers in its ranks, and attach 
officers from itself to all the forces of the self-governing 
Colonies or of the dependencies. Gradually, too, it 
should become more and more identified with the Im- 
perial Committee of Defence and separated from the 
existing British War Office. Its functions should be, not 
to govern and administer, but to supervise distribution, 
to advise on education, training, and the employment 
of more scientific implements of warfare, to secure 
uniformity among the different independent military 
administrations, to study and prepare for all possible 
wars, and in the hour of danger to bring together all 
the forces of the Empire to the task of carrying through 
the plans it has elaborated in peace. Given steady and 
continuous development along these lines, we ought in 
less than ten years from now to succeed in perfecting 
a military organization which, without imposing any 
undue strain on our resources, ought to render this 
Empire reasonably secure against all dangers that it is 
likely to meet on land. 
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SIR IAN HAMILTON ON THE TACTICAL LESSONS OF 
THE WAR 

The Soutli African War marks a very important epoch in tlie 
evolution of military tactics. During the wars of Frederick 
tlie Great, the ruling factor was a perfectly trained and dis- 
ciplined unit ; I mean to say that mere numbers were at a 
discount compared with the cohesion, skill, and experience 
which characterized the veteran regiment or battalion. Hos- 
tilities were then still carried on by the monarch with his 
mercenary troops, largely consisting of foreigners, which he 
paid from his own exchequer. Armies were fed from the 
Eoyal magazines by elaborate supply trains and communica- 
tions behind them. They made no attempt to live on the 
country, and, in fact, were models in the way they behaved 
towards the ordinary civil population, which, generally, only 
felt the efiects of a war through an increase of taxation. 

The French Revolution upset tliis, together with many 
other things. It simply put the whole male population of 
France into the fighting line, and supplied them with an 
enthusiasm which compensated for mechanical deficiencies, 
Napoleon, in his turn, taught these masses how to live on the 
country they were fighting in, and thus gained for his forces 
advantages of mobility and crushing numerical superiority at 
any point, which, with the improved use of artillery and small 
arms, completely broke up and destroyed opponents organized 
in the older style. The Prussians merely elaborated this 
general principle by the system of reserves, and by providing 
their huge armies of partially trained men with a supremely 
well-trained staff, who saw to it that the most careful prepara- 
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tions were made beforehand for utilizing for war the whole 
resources of the State the moment war began. 

Thus far the changes of the last century have been econo- 
mical and political rather than tactical, and the method which 
the French Eevolution initiated, Napoleon improved, and the 
Prussians perfected, has resulted in Providence siding with 
the large rather than the highly- trained battalions. Now 
the moment has arrived when the question will have to be 
faced as to how far the necessity of a very high standard of 
individual training in the men, as well as in the officers, is 
compatible with the maintenance of large armies of short 
service conscripts. 

If the experience of the South African War can be taken as 
a guide, the big battalion phase is now about to pass away, and 
we are entering upon a period when the efficiency of an army 
will depend far more upon the morale and high training of the 
individuals who compose it than upon the mere numbers of 
these individuals who may be available. I believe that an 
army composed of individuals each so highly trained as to be 
able to take full advantage of the terrain and of his wonderful 
modern weapon, and each animated with a morale ana trained 
to an efficiency which will make him capable of acting in battle 
on his own initiative, will break through, scatter, and demolish 
less efficient opposing forces, even if greatly superior in 
numbers. 

No doubt this principle will be more strikingly exemplified 
in the case of such countries as we are accustomed to wage war 
in than in the comparatively small enclosed and highly 
civilized countries of Europe. For where numbers are 
limited by questions of transport and supply, the folly of 
despatching anything but superlatively good soldiers is 
accentuated, . In other words, while with our regular army 
the one important thing is to improve the quality, without 
troubling too much about mere numbers, numbers may still 
have a certain advantage for the home defence of England. 

It must not be supposed that in insisting upon the necessity 
for individual initiative and training I wish in any way to ignore 
or depreciate discipline. Discipline there must be, but it must 
be^discipline on a higher plane. It must be the aim of the 
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new discipline to make the private soldier capable of keeping 
steadfastly in mind for the whole of the day, or even for several 
days, and striving with all his might to carry out, what he has 
been told by a superior who is no longer present, and who, for 
all he may know, is dead. 

Within a mile of the enemy and in open country it will no 
longer be possible for the Brigade Major to gallop up to the 
Colonel with a folded piece of paper prescribing his next move- 
ment. Nor can the Colonel send his Adjutant to tell the Cap- 
tain to change direction or reinforce. Within a thousand 
yards of a hostile position the Captain can hardly hope any 
longer to influence the company as a whole by orders, or even 
by personal example, and the idea of swarms of men surging 
forward by word of command to the assault of a position is one 
which we should do our best to encourage among our potential 
enemies. If a battalion in open country can succeed in getting 
within 500 yards of the enemy’s defensive position, they will 
have done all that they can do as a collective body. 

The men will be lying widely extended and pinned down to 
some small depression, or bits of cover, by streams of bullets 
passing just over them. At some part of the line, however, 
it is almost certain that a brook, or ditch, or imperceptible 
fold of the ground will give some trifling shelter to a further 
advance. Half a dozen private soldiers may find themselves 
at this spot. If they possess sufficient training to recognise 
the possibilities of their position, together with sufficient new 
discipline, initiative, and enthusiasm to take advantage of it, 
they will creep on. They will be followed by others, and if, 
as a result, the enemy’s line is penetrated, even by a few men, 
the power of their modern armament will make their flanking 
fire so demoralizing and effective that the position will either 
be abandoned forthwith, or so much attention will be concen- 
trated on the intruders that an assault may become practic- 
able all along the line. 

It will be evident that to do this the mind of each man must 
be imbued with a firm conviction that the other men of his 
own rank, whom he does not see, and who may be anywhere 
within the next few miles, are also doing the same and trying 
to seize hold of every opportunity ; ‘ in other words, active 
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discipline on tlie Hgter plane really consists in an unalterable 
confidence that it also exists in others, and that the individual 
is not risking his life for nothing. All this means added im- 
portance to a thorough disciplinary training, and to esprit de 
corps. That is, I believe, where the conscript soldier will fail. 
Only imperfectly acquainted with his officers and with his 
fellow-soldiers, he will tend at the first difficulty to remain 
lying under cover, because he has no conviction that they are 
likely to do much more than he is doing, and is not imbued 
by the sense that he is giving his comrades away by not doing 
more. 

It is the magazine rifle, with its smokeless powder, which is 
at the root of this startling and imminent change in both 
tactics which I have endeavoured shortly to indicate. The 
modern firearm has been improved and perfected far more 
rapidly than the soldier. We want an army composed of 
men each of whom can be trusted to make the fullest possible 
use of the finest and most delicately-adjusted rifle that can be 
made. I have noticed a feeling in our Army that improve- 
ments in armament cannot be carried further, because the 
private soldier would not be able to avail himself of such 
niceties. This is indeed putting the cart before the horse, 
and it should be clearly understood that the private soldier 
of the future must be sufficiently educated to take every 
advantage of all that science can do for him. 

Dispersion, concealment, and intelligent use of the ground 
are also essential to success for either the attack or defence, 
and this demands a high standard of individuality. There is 
a timid school of theorists who are eager to explain that the 
defence is more likely to be successful than the attack. If 
attacks are, indeed, to be conducted as they are now on the 
Continent of Europe, or as they were until recently in our own 
army, then this is undoubtedly true ; but to my idea, under 
skilful leading, the attack has rather gained than lost by the 
new conditions. There is so much more scope for manoeuvre, 
and so much more frontage of ground comes into the sphere 
of operations, that it is almost always possible to take up flank 
and supporting positions, from which a deadly fire can be kept 
up on the enemy’s line of defence, whilst small bodies work 
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'tlieir way close np and efiect a lodgment as previously de- 
scribed. Tbe difficulties of estimating the strength of an 
enemy or the direction of his fire will give great advantages 
to a bold and vigorous General, who keeps on the move, and 
who is well served by his scouts and his patrols. The defence 
has then to extend its line, and the opportunities for a clever 
concentration to envelop one flank or to break through in 
the centre are largely increased. 

This is hardly the place for an essay on tactics, but I should 
like to say that I, personally, have never seen a determined 
and skilfully-led attack fail when directed against a passive 
defence. From Nicholson’s Nek or Elandslaagte to Doornkop 
and Diamond Hill it has always been the same story. The 
Siege of Ladysmith can hardly be quoted to the contrary, for 
it was only by successive determined counter attacks that 
Caesar’s Camp and Wagon Hill were retained on January 6. 
Notwithstanding, then, the obvious fact that, where the 
defence is provided with good cover and has in front of it a 
field of fire oSering but little cover, the wider area of the fire- 
swept zone is locally in favour of the defence, I am a strong 
supporter of the attack. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Far from thinking that a great preponderance of numerical 
strength is necessary before an attack can be delivered, I think 
that under the new conditions it may often be possible for the 
weaker force successfully to attack the stronger. Even if the 
country is open, there will always be ways of getting across 
the fire-swept zone. If the worst comes to the worst, the 
attack can be delivered in the afternoon, so that it is becoming 
dusk as the men get within point-blank range. Or, failing 
this, a night march over carefully-reconnoitred ground will 
bring your troops up to the desired point. Or, again, rain, 
fog, or dust may come to assist the would-be assailant, and, 
of course, in wooded countries like Europe there is often good 
cover available. In any case, I am certain that an attack can 
always be brought off someliow, and that with good men and 
skilful leading the chances are greatly in its favour. 

Granting, then, that the military supremacy of the future 
must be sought through the medium of a high standard of 
individual efficiency rather than by the preparation of masses 
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of semi-efficients, it is clear that it cannot pay to keep soldiers 
who axe only partly educated up to the potentialities of their 
armament. It may be that in some cases we cannot get 
enough of the class of men who will be of use in the wars of 
the future at the rate of pay we offer. In that case, I say most 
emphatically, we must pay more, even at the cost of a propor- 
tionate reduction in mere numbers. 

The ideal trooper should be able to travel by day or night, 
guiding himself by compass, map, or sun. He should be a 
finished horseman and a crack shot with his rifle. The ideal 
infantry soldier should have his body and brain developed to 
the utmost during his military service. If not properly edu- 
cated before enlistment, the Army must put the schoolmaster 
to him and see that he is able to understand things, just 
as the gymnastic instructor must see that he is able to do 
things. He should be able to shoot up to the standard of 
excellence which is expected from the chamois-hunter, and 
march thirty miles when required. He should have a good 
idea of terrain and cover and of entrenchments. 

It is impossible to teach such things on a cricket-field. The 
soldier can hardly be expected to take much interest in soldier- 
ing, or to see the sporting side of it, when all his training is 
carried out on strict make-believe lines. The victorious army 
of the future must have ample training-grounds, and if we 
cannot afford to hire or purchase them in these small islands, 
then we had better keep our troops somewhere where ground 
is abundant. 

In war we revert to primitive conditions, and every sort of 
subtlety or trick must be recognised as part of the game. 
Such a trifling device, for instance, as constructing lines of 
entrenchment precisely at those spots where there is no inten- 
tion of posting troops may cause the enemy to misdirect the 
whole of his preliminary artillery fire. It is an idea which 
would readily occur to a schoolboy; but such points seem 
sometimes to be considered frivolous, irregular, and almost 
derogatory to the regulation military punctilio. 

P', The fondness of our officers for sports, such as hunting, polo, 
and shooting, assists them a good deal in such matters, for it 
must be remembered that war itself is, after all, a game, just 
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like any otter game, only that the stakes are the most impor- 
tant we can conceive. Whether on horse or foot, fifty sporting 
young officers would prove a match for 300 average young 
soldiers of the present type, although the soldiers may be just 
as brave as the officers. Similarly, men of the stamp of Uni- 
versity graduates or young barristers, if taken to a country 
like South Africa and trained there, would, in the course of a 
year or two, be able to make short work of many times their 
numbers of continental conscripts. Quality above quantity 
should be our motto. 

If the man in the street is asked, ‘ What is the lesson you 
deduce from the war V he will reply : ‘ I deduce that all your 
barrack-square drill, and pomp, and pipe-clay is no use at all, 
and that a few farmers, possessing individuality, horsemanship, 
and marksmanship, proved, man to man, more than a match 
for you. I further deduce that the people of any country are 
able to defend themselves if they are fitted out with rifles and 
ammunition.’ There is just enough truth in this to make it 
misleading. The value of individual initiative and individual 
campaigning aptitude is so greatly accentuated by modern 
armament, smokeless powder, etc., that an armed populace 
possessing these qualities may easily be more than a match 
lor soldiers, in whose training education, initiative, and indi- 
viduality have been neglected and repressed. But the 
soldier of the future, selected,, trained, and educated as he 
might be in a voluntary enlistment army, should stand, in 
fighting value, as far above local levies or armed populace as 
a mailed knight of the Middle Ages did in respect to the 
peasants of the Jacquerie. 


APPENDIX B 
QUALITY VEM8US QUANTITY 

I AM perfectly certain that what we want is a small army and 
thoroughly good. (14,371, Lord Methuen,) 

Quality above quantity should be our motto. (13,939, Sir 
Ian Hamilton,) 

Personally, I would sooner have a smaller force highly 
trained. I think that the margin of efficiency has been so 
enormously increased, and the difference between the highly- 
trained soldier and the poorly-trained soldier, especially with 
these modern firearms, is such that it would pay best to have 
a man who would take the full advantage of his weapons and 
of the ground. (13,953, Sir Ian Hamilton, ) 

I fully believe that if you get a higher class of man — highly- 
trained men — they can take the place of a much larger number 
than is generally supposed of semi-trained men. (14,024, Sir 
Ian Hamilton,) 

I would sooner have fewer men and pay more for them. 
(14,076, Sir Ian Hamilton,) 

I am not arguing for a smaller army ; I am assuming that 
the nation puts aside a certain fixed sum, however large it may 
be, for its army. Having that fixed sum, I gather from what 
you say that you would rather expend that sum on a really 
efficient army than on a still larger army that is ineffective ? 
—Much rather ; there cannot be a question about that. But 
I have said this officially for the last four or five years. (4,204, 
Sir B, Wood,) 

When that limit is reached, would you prefer that that sum 
of money was spent on having, as we have had in the past, a 
large paper army or a small effective army ? — I would 
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prefer the sraall and effective armj. (4,856, General Kelly- 
Kenny,) 

In point of fact, I take it, to put it this way, that you would 
rather have your army 25 per cent, less in numbers if you could 
have them of a better class ? — Yes. 

Even if you had to pay them 33 per cent, more money ? — 
Yes. 

You would consider that a more efficient service ? — Yes; 
(14,685-14,687, Sir A. Hunter,) 

Supposing you were organizing an army at a fixed sum of 
money, would you rather have an army, say, 100 per cent, 
strong, as our army is at present, or would you rather have it 
60 per cent, of thoroughly-trained men, with the money spent 
on training ratlier than on the increase of numbers ? — I 
prefer 60 per cent, thoroughly-trained men. (14,370, Lord 
Methuen,) 

Whatever army we have, if we cannot have a large one, it 
ought to be as perfect as it is possible to make it in the matter 
of training. (16,019, General Eiliyard.) 

I quite think it is a matter of quality and not quantity, 
especially in our own particular case. So far as one can see 
at present, I should say it was quality that was wanted. 
(16,320, General Gatacre,) 

I know that during the later stages of the war, rather than 
keep my regiment up to Ml strength, I would sooner have 
300 good men of good character, good men of every descrip- 
tion, than keep the regiment up to 500 or 600, taking a worse 
class of men into my regiment ; and I did so. (12,578, Colonel 
Thorneycroft.) 

I consider that if Lord Kitchener had offered me at the end 
of the war 200 of the men I had had under me for a year or 
500 men imperfectly trained, I would have taken the 200. 
(18,008, General Plumer,) 

I can assure you that it makes all the difference to a com- 
mander if he knows that he has a couple of hundred men whom 
he can depend upon, and that he can send out a body of fifty 
men on their own account, and not be anxious about them 
until they come back. (18,019, Plumer,) 

It seems to me that if a man has got to be conveyed so far, 
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it is very bad economy to convey anything but a first-class 
man. 

Yon would rather have half the numbers 1 — Half the 
numbers, and double as good, certainly. The good men and 
the bad men each consume the same amount of food, and cost 
the same for arming and clothing, and it is very false economy 
to take anything but a good one. 

Even if he went at twice the pay ? — That is so. (20,605, 
Sir A, Conan Doyle.) 
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QUALITY OF OUR PRESENT MATERIEL 

The bulk of the men are drawn from the lowest class. (9,116, 
LordWolsdey.) 

Taking the Army as a whole, I do not think it fairly repre- 
sents the manhood of this Empire. The Colonials do, but then 
the Colonials are the picked men. (14,595, Sir A. Hunter,) 

I always put down the excellence of the Australians and the 
excellence of our Volunteers, not to training — many of them 
were extremely raw when they first came — but to class. A 
man may not have seen or know anything of active service in 
his life — ^he may know nothing of soldiering — ^but if he is a 
well-educated man, and an intelligent man, as I think the 
higher class usually is, he settles down so much quicker, 
(16,587-16,588, General Pole-Carew,) 

The highest praise I can give the regular soldier of to-day 
is to say that he is in no single respect inferior to his prede- 
cessor, and that in some he is greatly superior. He is more 
intelligent. He is more temperate. He knows his duties 
better. He has more self-respect, and he is more readily 
amenable to discipline. As a fighting man, however, he was 
not so expert when he first met the enemy as he might have 
been. His individuality had been so little cultivated that his 
natural acuteness was checked, and his want of resourceful- 
ness, especially at the beginning of the campaign, was marked; 
(10,442, Lord Roberts,) 

Mental Qualieioations 

Have you found in your experience that the illiterate man 
is as good under discipline as the man who has a little educa- * 
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tion ? — Certainly not. I think the educated men are un- 
doubtedly the best. I am rather astonished to find how many 
illiterate men come to the Army now — men who can hardly 
read or write their names. (10,329, Lord Roberts.) 

As to our soldierj I would say that his mental qualifications 
are not up to the general run of European soldiers, and the 
reason of it is that we get them mostly from a class where 
education is not looked to as much as it is in Germany and in 
France. (4,559, Kelly-Kenny,) 

The fact is, his mental perception is not up to requirements, 
nor is his education. (16,924, General Kelly -Kenny.) 

It is not to be expected that men who join, as a proportion 
do, absolutely illiterate will develop into very intelligent 
soldiers. General Hildyard.) 

I do not think the intelligence is as good as it ought to be. 
(li, 597, Sir A. Hunter.) 

I do not think the class we recruit from are very intelligent 
men as a rule, and it is very difficult to teach them anything; 
(17,619, Sir 0. E. Knox.) 

Are you satisfied with the class of men you get now ? — No, 
except in exceptional cases. I think the Guards’ recruit is a 
fine recruit, but I do not think that the infantry recruit is 
mentally or physically what we shall want for a three years’ 
soldier. (17,834, GoZoj^eZ -dt. /. 

To make the three years’ service system a success the 
recruit on joining must be more developed mentally and 
physically. (17,816, Colonel A. J. Murray.) 

Physique 

The heavy sick lists suggest that our soldiers do not come 
from the healthier classes. The same may be said of the 
Militia ; the Volunteers and Yeomanry seemed healthier. 
(16,924, General KeUy-Kenny.) 

But there were an enormous number of men who suffered 
from enteric ? — Enormous. I had in my own hospitals at 
Bloemfontein at one time 3,000 men down with enteric. I 
gave evidence before the Hospitals Commission that went out 
/ to Africa on the medical question.' When we get the men, 
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tliej are not kealtliy men. I do not tHnk they are a strong 
class of men. (4,736, General Kdly-Kenny,) 

And with physical defects ? — ^Physical defects, owing to a 
very large proportion of onr enlistments being in very crowded 
places, towns— particularly in Lancashire. I think that would 
account for it. (4,736, General Kdly-Kenny,) 

If you get a wretched set of men like that, with bad physique,- 
you may l3e perfectly certain that if they get into a tight corner 
they will not face it. (14,230, Lord Meihiien.) 
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SIR T, KELLY-KENNY ON THE RECRUITING PROBLEM 

The following memorandum was written in August, 
1898, by General Kelly-Kenny, then Inspector-General 
of Eeeruiting, with a view to its appearance in his 
annual report. It was too outspoken to be convenient 
to the authorities, and was therefore suppressed by 
Lord Lansdowne, and remained unknown to the public 
till the publication of the report of the War Commission. 

. ‘ Adjutant-General : I discussed this question with you and 
the Commander-in-Chief, and in accordance with your sug- 
gestion I ofier some observations thereon. I do not confine 
my remarks to the present state of recruiting as regards 
numbers ; indeed, I may say that in comparison with recent 
years the present number of recruits (such as they are) ofiering 
themselves is satisfactory. On the other hand, compared with 
our requirements, we are badly oS even as regards numbers, 
and also as regards standard conditions. It is unnecessary to 
go minutely into the position in which we would find our- 
selves in the event of our having to keep two Army Corps in the 
field during a European campaign, to form two Army Corps at 
home, and to garrison India, Ireland, and the Colonies. Suffice 
it to say that in this condition the numbers required to keep 
our forces full wiU be far beyond anything our present induce- 
ments will procure. It must be remembered that some of our 
sources of supply are either cut off or seriously impaired. We 
can no longer depend on foreign legions, the supply from Ire- 
land and Scotland is inadequate, so that we have to fail back 
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foT numbers on the waifs and strays in tlie populous districts 
of England. Tiie question I ask you to consider is a more 
vital one than mere numbers — it is the class from which we 
should try to fill up the ranks of our Army. We as a nation 
have no actual experience of war under modern European con- 
ditions, but we learn from that of others that the individuals 
of an army in a battle sense are no longer the parts of a 
machine ; on the contrary, European war at present requires, 
to insure success, a high measure of individual intelligence and 
training, patriotism and self-respect. We recognise that war 
is a progressive art, inasmuch as we spare no expenditure on 
the improvement of our armament, equipment, and training, 
yet we leave undealt with an improvement in the chief factor 
— the soldier. I have never been satisfied with the recruits 
in our Army. Many other officers share ray views, though 
naturally we make the best of what is provided, relying almost 
entirely on regimental spirit and tradition. I have no faults 
to find with the training, except those which are inherent in 
and always check training and organization in a voluntary 
army. I would ask : (1) Do the recruits we get into the Army 
come up to the standard of modern European war require- 
ments ? (2) Is it possible in a voluntary Army such as ours 

to induce the required class to join it ? (3) What are the 

inducements likely to succeed ? (1) I have already given my 

opinion. (2) I think it is possible, but at a large expenditure 
and sacrifice on the part of the taxpayer. (3) The pay must 
be largely increased, larger than ever yet proposed. I am 
aware that the Commander-in-Chief, supported unanimously 
by the Army Board, proposed an increase greater than superior 
authority thought necessary. I was very doubtful whether 
even that increase, if sanctioned, would produce the results 
required. I am now convinced it would not. No less than 
2s. a day, with free rations and groceries, will be sufficient, 
I go further : I say that so necessary is it to induce the right 
men to come into the ranks that it may be necessary to bid 
higher and higher till we get them. I have so often pressed 
the matter of provision of civil employment for ex-soldiers 
that I will not repeat now its importance, except to note that 
the improvement in the class will sensibly remove difficulties 
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and prejudices in this connection. In present condition, partly 
owing to prejudice, and it must be admitted a good deal owing 
to the soldier himself, with all our efforts we only get at the 
fringe of our desire to see all ex-soldiers well employed. It may 
be argued that at present the soldier is well paid, but, on the 
other hand, it will be admitted that the chief person concerned 
does not think so, otherwise he would come to us. I advise 
that this question be considered and pressed on the authorities, 
and pressed with persistency. If we are to take the field in 
the immediate future, and if the disregard of our warnings 
brings us face to face with the possibility of having to succumb 
to an enemy, it will be but a poor consolation to us military 
officers to know that we appreciated our own defects. It is 
not very easy to define what is intended by an improvement 
in the class of our recruits, but it will give an idea of what I 
have in my mind when I say that I believe the end would be 
attained if we could get into the Army the class of men now 
serving in the Volunteer ranks. These men possess all the 
desired characteristics, but unfortunately they are untrained. 
In the Army the soldiers are trained, partially so in the Militia, 
but they lack the other conditions. If it were only a question 
of an Army for home defence, it might be considered that we 
might largely add to the expenditure on the Volunteers, and 
require a larger degree of efficiency, but we still must provide 
a force to take the field outside the United Kingdom. — 
T. Kelly- Kexny, Inspector-General of Recruiting, War Office, 
August 12, 1898.’ (4,545, General Kelly -Kenny.) 



APPENDIX E 

THE LACK OF TRAINING-GEOUNDS 

Owing to tlie want of training-grounds, and men to train, 
officers often have a good deal of time on their hands. (30,440, 
Lord Roberts.) 

Soldiers trained under existing conditions cannot be got 
away from difficult positions, out of which intelligent and 
resourceful individuals trained to the use of these qualities 
might extricate tliemselves with comparative ease. (13,941, 
Sir Ian Hamilton.) 

For the efficient training of regimental officers for war it is 
essential facilities should be given for working over ground in 
service conditions. This means that sufficiently large areas 
should be made available for the practice of exercises illustra- 
tive of war. 

More than was ever the case before, officers and men require 
to be thoroughly trained in the use of the rifle and in the 
employment of ground. (15,972, General Eildyard.) 

Our soldiers are drilled too much on the barrack-square ; 
they are not taught to use their eyes. When they go route- 
marching, as a rule, there is no fictitious enemy, and there is 
nothing for them to look for. (15,665, Sir G. Warren.) 

What we require at home are liberal mancBUvring areas in 
each command, convenient to the troops, either acquired as a 
permanency or taken up under the Manoeuvres Act of 1897.’ 
(16,772, General Gatacre) 

Manoeuvres where there is really a scope, where men can bo 
really taught to look out for themselves and to scout. 

Do you mean manoeuvres such as you can get at Aldershot ? 
— -No, I do not. (16,57346,574, General Pole^Carew.) 
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I Is tlie area sufficient at Aldershot to give the training that 

1 is necessary ? — Not for a large body of troops. 

I We tried very hard at Aldershot, when Sir Evelyn Wood 

was commanding one year, I remember, to arrange manoeuvres 
by mutual agreement. The landlords were willing and the 
occupiers; that is to say, the farmers were most anxious to 
see us; but there were people called shooting tenants and 
shooting syndicates which absolutely stood in our way, and 
we were unable to get the ground. (15,977, General Eildyanl,) 

There is no field-firing possible ? — Well, it is possible, but it 
is difficult — at Aldershot, except on the ranges. (4,362, Bir 
]. E, Wood.) 

As to the mounted infantry ? — They were very bad at first. 
They had no idea of country, and they were too cramped in all 

■ their movements from the training they had had at Aldershot. 

■ Sir G. E, Knox.) 

The only place I know that we have got is down at 
Salisbury on the Plain, and that is not very big. It is 
possible to go from one end to the other in a patrol. (17,608, 
Sir C. E. Kmx.) 

The Curragh itself is too small. (20,251, General Talbot 
; Ooke.) 

How long do you think it requires to make a good artillery- 
man ? — ^It depends entirely upon the man and upon the 
facilities he has for being taught. At present he has hardly 
any in this country, only at Salisbury and at Okehampton. 

5 There would be no greater economy in teaching men for a war 

I like this than having more land ranges where they could fire 

f with live shell. The climatic conditions of Okehampton are 

I very bad, and Salisbury, of course, is^ not an ideal training- 

{ ground either. 

; In what respect are the climatic conditions of Okehampton 

bad ? — It is nearly always misty and rainy. The rainfall is 
enormous. (18,690-18,694, Colonel W. L. Davidson.) 

In my present station at Glasgow we have absolutely 
nowhere where we can go to train the men beyond the 
barrack-square. (19,582, Colonel Macbean.) 

The preparation of a battalion under home service condi- 
tions for active service is, except at one or two stations, next 
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. to an impossibility, freedom of movement, the most important 
factor, being almost unknown. 

Becruits and young soldiers are grounded in extended order 
work in all its many varieties on a barrack-square, by which 
their ideas on the subject are as cramped as the space they 
work on, and these undeveloped notions they take with them 
to the larger ground when opportunity occurs. (19,557, 
Colonel Machean.) 

Have you thought out any system by which initiative could 
be inculcated in young oiScers better than at present ? Is 
there any practical way of doing it ? — One simply comes back 
to the facilities for training the men. If I had plenty of elbow 
room, and the country to send the men out all over, I would 
tell a youngster to go away at such and such an hour, or to 
parade and go away and do such and such things, and he 
would be bound to learn them; he could not help himself. 
There are many ways of training these young officers and 
teaching them initiative if one had the opportunity. (19,689, 
Colonel Macbean.) 



APPENDIX F 

THE WASTE OF THE SOLDIEE’S TIAIE 

You liope that there will be reforms in the training ? — Yes, 
but not so long as, when a young officer gets to his battalion, 
his men are away cleaning windows, carrying coal, and doing 
such things, which are all done in the most extravagant way. 
We fall in 240 men in the afternoon to carry coal round the 
barracks, instead of putting it into a cart with one man to lead 
the horse and another man to shovel it out. (4,175, Sir B. 
Wood.) 

Our system is so bad that in the last year, since I have been 
in the Second Army Corps, within two months of my going to 
Salisbury Plain, and during the war, I found hfty-two men, 
all under a year’s service, who have since gone to the seat 
of war — the war happily came to an end — who for four 
and a half months had done nothing but clean windows, 
prevent patients straying outside a given line (this is in a great 
hospital), and carry coals. All these men were under a year’s 
service ; there was not one of them who had been twelve 
months in the Army, and they had not done a day’s duty for 
four and a half months. I am happy to say, after about eight 
months’ application — supplication, I may say — I have got it 
changed now, and we have now got some Army Reserve men 
and civilians who are doing those duties. . . , I also found 
sixty- two young soldiers in hospital, who had never been 
drilled, nursing the patients who had come home from 
the war. 

Then, as regards non-commissioned officers, what have you 
to say ? — There are twenty-four duty sergeants in a battalion. 
. 1 , But thirteen of those duty sergeants are always away. 
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« — You can see it in the list which I have here. I will 
give you a striking case in point. I have been working at it 
for thirty years ; but when I went to Aldershot in 1889 there 
were still twenty-two sergeants walking backwards and for- 
wards to the post four times a day. Knowing the Postmaster- 
General and his secretary, I altered that. I got the soldiers’ 
letters delivered in barracks like any other householder’s, and 
those twenty-two sergeants are now at duty. But when I 
went to the Second Army Corps last year I found that the 
Aldershot system had not permeated to the district. The 
Army is a conservative institution ; it takes a very long time to 
change it. (4,101-4,106, Sir E. Wood.) 

If you take a battalion of infantry, about one-third of it are 
constantly employed in work that is not a soldier’s work at all, 
and they practically get no training. That, with the three 
years’ enlistment, to my mind, will lead to something very 
serious ; it will lead to disaster if it is continued, and if some- 
thing is not done to have a regular system of training in the 
Reserve for the men who leave the ranks after three years. 
(4,562, General Kdly-Kenny.) 

You may take it that at least 100 men are employed as 
officers’ servants or in the officers’ mess, the sergeants’ mess, 
and all the different things they have to do. 

Every regiment ought to have men who are not doing any 
duty at all for these jobs : either Reservists, or let a man, after 
he has done his three years, join what I would call the Regi- 
mental Reserves for fatigues, officers’ servants, cooks, and so 
on ; he would serve on, and do nothing in the year except a 
course of musketry. 

All officers ought to have Reservists as servants. (17,697- 
17,701, Sir €. E, Knox,) 

I think we are much hampered in the training of our men by 
having to furnish the large number of ^employed’ men that 
we are called upon to do. The consequence is that, as I have 
seen at Aldersliot now, we have really very few’ men actually 
available for the work of the soldier. (18,014, General Plumer,} 

If they (officers) have shortcomings, let us be fair, and not 
lay all the blame on them, but admit frankly tfie shortcomings 
belong to our system, and sometimes are our own. You cannot 
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make bricks without straw ; and can anything have been more 
disheartening to a zealous officer than to find himself in com- 
mand of a company reduced from various causes to a unit not 
worth commanding ? Added to this, he often finds himself 
restricted to ground quite inadequate, or unadapted for 
tactical instruction. (14,24:7, Lord Methuen,) 

The best young officers I have ever met were serving in 
native regiments in India — and why % Because they had 
commands in which they could take interest, plenty of ground 
for practice, and occupied positions of responsibility. It is 
this system which establishes the keenness in continental 
armies, and if we wish to stimulate emulation in our regimental 
officers the remedy lies in ourselves. (14,268, Lord Methuen,) 
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GENERAL FRENCH ON THE LACK OF DECENTRALIZATION 

17.402, How far do yon consider that that (decentralization) 
is carried in the case of the First Army Corps 1 — I do not think 
it is carried far enough. The general officer commanding has 
not a sufficiently free hand as regards finance, for instance, and 
questions of that kind. 

17.403. Is there anything you would like to say especially 
with regard to that ? — The powers of the general officer com- 
manding to deal with questions involTing expenditure are very 
restricted, 

17,409, But, taking all the purely military questions as 
regards the training of troops, the moving of troops, within 
your own Army Corps district, and points of that kind, have 
you there an absolutely free hand ? — I have not. 

17.416. Would you then be checked or restrained to a certain 
extent by the amount you have to spend on staff rides 1 — Yes, 
I would. 

17.417. Have you a special sum allocated to you ? — 
Yes. 

17.418. And within the expenditure of that sum have you 
complete discretion ? — No. As I stated in the case of tlie 
cyclists, if I spend any sum in a manner which is not 
covered by some specific regulation, the sum spent will be 
queried, although it is spent entirely in connection with tlie 
operations in question. 

17,387. But I suppose it would be a great advantage to an 
officer commanding a division, or even a brigade, to have his 
signallers mounted ? — My own opinion is that signallers ought 
always to be mounted. 
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But no actual steps have been taken, have they, to institute 
mounted signallers ? — Not as far as I know. 

Is that a point on which you would have complete discretion 
in your Army Corps 1 — ^No ; that is a great question of prin- 
:'Ciple*' ;■ 

That involves money ? — That involves money. 

17,437. Then you do not consider that at present the de- 
centralization winch we have heard so much about is as com- 
plete as it might be I do not think it is. 
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SUGGESTED DISTRIBUTION OP MILITARY COMMANDS 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


United Kingdom 
India - 

Canada 


Group of six commands. 

Group of five commands (including 
new Burma command). 

One command (ultimately group of 
four commands). 


South Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand 


One command. 
One command. 
One command. 


SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF COMMAND SYSTEM IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 

General Commanding and Permanent Staff 


Regulars : not local- 
ized territorially ; 
liable to be taken 
out of command 
in peace or war : 
one or two divi- 
sions. 


Militia and Yeomanry : 
localized territorially ; 
liable to be taken out 
of command in great 
national war ; one or 
two divisions. 


Volunteer In- 
fantry and 
Cyclists: 
localized 
territori- 
ally : three 
or four divi- 
sions. 


Garrisons 
of fort- 
resses : 
non- ter- 
ritorial. 
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APPROXIMATE PEACE AKD MOBILIZATION STRENGTH OF 
PROPOSED MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT (BRITISH FIRST 
AND SECOND LINE TROOPS ONLY) 


(A) Garrison and other sedentary forces : 

Eoyal Garrison Regiment 

Garrison Artillery and Engineers - . 

Imperial Reserve Regiment - 

Total - 

(B) On permanent war footing, India and 

Egypt ... - 

(C) Home Establishment : first and second 

line troops : 

^/'Regulars (including cadre batta- 
lions) - - - 

Militia and Yeomanry - 
Army Reserve 
Militia Reserve * 


~p 

o 

o 

■{ 

O ' 


*”0 

o 

f-l A 

, .<j3 


In the 
field. 


' \ Total 

(“Eight divisions of Regulars 
Twelve divisions Militia, 
etc, • - 

Total 

( Army and Militia Re' 
serves 
Regulars and Militia 
left behind onmobi- 


for drafts. 


lization 


Total - 


24.000 

22.500 

6,000 

52.500 

80.000 


100,000 

110,000 

160,000 

50.000 

420.000 

120.000 

180,000 

300.000 

80.000 

40,000 

120.000 
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SOUTH AFEICA AFD IHDIA 

To the Editor of the ‘ Times * 

"Sir, — J ust a month, ago Mr. Brodrick announced in the 
House of Commons the decision of the Government to keep a 
force of 25,000 men permanently in South Africa. That de- 
cision was, as he explained, arrived at on broad grounds of 
Imperial strategy, as the result of considering the question of 
reinforcing India from the naval as well as the military stand- 
point—a thing that, apparently, haid never been done before; 
There were several points about the scheme, as Mr. Brodrick 
set it forth, that seemed vague and, perhaps, not altogether 
workable, as, for instance, the placing of the South African 
battalions on a special footing which should correspond neither 
to that of a “ home ” battalion nor of a ‘‘ foreign ” battalion. 
It was not quite clear how the scheme would affect the carrying 
out of the Army Corps scheme of 1901. Lastly, as regards the 
question of extra cost, Mr. Brodrick, instead of adopting the 
policy repeatedly urged in your columns of making an equiva- 
lent reduction in the numbers of men serving with the colours 
in the United Kingdom, suggested that it should be divided 
between this country and India, on the ground that India 
would mainly benefit under the arrangement. This last 
feature of the scheme was open to some doubt, and was at once 
severely criticised. But in the main all who were interested 
in Army reform welcomed the decision as the first-fruits of the 
newly-estahlished Council of Defence, the first step towards an 
Imperial war policy. 

And now we are suddenly given to understand that the 
m , 17 
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sclieme has fallen through, that this great decision of Imperial 
policy is to be reversed, because the Indian Government de- 
clares that it cannot afford to pay the £400,000 a year that 
Mr. Brodrick asks it to contribute. Lord George Hamilton 
shakes his head over the unwisdom of the Indian Government 
in rejecting so good an offer as the services of 12,500 men 
available at short notice for a mere fraction of what they would 
cost if they were in India, and believes they will live to regret 
it, Mr. Brodrick gets up and announces to the world at large 
that this proposal was not made for the needs of the War 
Office, but entirely for the convenience of India 1” 

‘ A more astounding statement it would be difficult to find. 
The defence of our Indian Empire is, we are told, a local Indian 
“ convenience,” The needs ” of our War Office are — what ? 
What is the purpose for which the British taxpayer pays 30 
millions a year ? Is it not to prepare efficiently for such serious 
wars as we are likely to fight on land, and to carry them through 
successfully ? And where are we likely, if ever, to fight such 
a war ? Where are our great land frontiers ? There are only 
two — India and Canada, Does Mr. Brodrick suggest that we 
are more likely to go to war with the United States than with 
Russia ? Or does he want his Army Corps for an aggressive 
campaign in Normandy or Hanover ? Or, lastly, does he 
really still think of our costly Regular Army as intended 
primarily for the defence of the United Kingdom, and has he 
thus unconsciously let his secret thoughts slip from his tongue ? 
When the question of Army reform was raised at the beginning 
of the session, there was one admission at least that the re- 
formers secured from the Government in the most unmistak- 
able form ; and that admission was that, for the defence of 
these islands, the Government looked first and foremost to the 
navy and then to the Auxiliary Forces, but not to the Regular 
Army. The tasks before the Regular Army were Imperial ones, 
and by far the most important of these, as Mr. Balfour urged 
most impressively at the time in resisting the demands for the 
reduction of our total establishments, was to reinforce the 
Army in India to enable it to cope with any adversary. Mr. 
Brodrick himself, in his speech yesterday, complained tliat the 
whole organization of our Army was framed with a view to 
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Indian purposes. If those purposes can be better served by 
keeping the men in South Africa, as the Council of Defence have 
decided, surely it must be a War Office ‘‘ need ” to keep them 
there ! Will the nation judge that the “ needs ” of the War 
Office have been well met if at the outbreak of a war wdth 
Russia and France it finds that not a single one of its costly 
Army Corps can be sent to India to avert disaster, because the 
Admiralty is unable to secure their safe transit ? 

' There can be no conflict between our “ needs ’’ and India’s 
‘‘ convenience.” The defence of the Empire is a single 
problem, and the efficient conduct of it is the need and con- 
venience alike of every part. Nor can we separate the policy 
of the Empire, and declare that India, lor reasons of her own 
‘‘ convenience,” drags us into dangers from which we should 
otherwise be free. Have not we, on our side, interests, con- 
veniences,” the maintenance of which involve danger and 
expense to India ? Have our past struggles to stay the ad- 
vance of Russia upon Constantinople, our present efforts to 
save Peking and Teheran from hex clutches — efforts influenced 
to no small extent by the desire to preserve valuable markets 
for England’s trade — no connection with the likelihood of war 
upon the Indian frontier ? Is not the maintenance of the 
Indian Empire in itself an interest, a convenience,” to us as 
well as to India ? 

‘ No ; our needs ” and India’s “ convenience ” are iden- 
tical. Each of us must bear our share of the burden, but, in 
any case, what is the right policy for the one must be the right 
policy for the other. Whether in this particular case India 
should contribute £400,000 to the force in South Africa must 
depend simply on the question whether India can afford it. 
But if India cannot, our own interest still demands that the 
force be kept there at our own cost. 

‘ Whether India can afford the sum in question only experts 
can decide. Her military Budget is heavy, and has just been 
increased by £'786,000 owing to the raising of the pay of the 
British soldier. There may, for all we know, he other necessary 
increases of expenditure. The Indian Army lias always been 
readier for war than our own, but it is very questionable if 
it is as ready as it should be. Can we doubt but that Lord 

17—2 . 
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Kitchener, with the warning example of South Africa burnt 
indelibly into his brain, has determined that no war shall iind 
India as it found England in 1899, without proper reserves of 
ammunition, of clothing, of remounts, and without the organ- 
ization or the equipment to cope with the wastage of war ? 
These things are even more essential than reinforcements of 
men, and if it should^be the case that they demand absolutely 
all the money that India can spare — at any rate, lor the next 
few years — ^it is in our interest as well as in that of India that 
the money should for the present be spent on them rather 
than on the force in South Africa, 

‘That the force in South Africa is there in our interest 
is beyond dispute. What will an unsuccessful war on the 
^ ' Tndian frontier cost ? Not £200,000,000, but £500,000,000 or 
£1,000,000,000. And who will have to pay ? Not India, but 
we. In this respect the South African War furnishes an inter- 
esting parallel. A year or two before the war the military 
authorities thought it would be desirable to have Natal 
properly mapped. They hoped that the Colonial Government 
would share in the expense. The Colonial Government did 
not see its way, and the War Office, sooner than bear the whole 
cost itself (it was a matter of several hundred pounds), left 
Natal unmapped. What that decision since cost us in blood 
and money, at Colenso and Spion Kop, and in the weary years 
the war dragged on, no one can tell. And whether Natal was 
wrong or not, it is on our shoulders that the cost of it has fallen. 

‘ The extra cost of keeping a large force in South Africa is, 
therefore, worth incurring even if India refuses to pay. But 
there need he no extra cost If the main object of our Army can 
be better served by troops in South Africa than by troops kept 
in England, then we can afford, without danger to India, to 
reduce the troops left in England till the saving thus effected 
equals the extra cost. Putting South Africa on the “ home 
establishment will enable us to meet the whole problem of 
providing drafts for India (the real factor that determines the 
size of the force in England), and yet effect a reduction in the 
total number of men kept with the colours, xind that reduc- 
tion is a necessity for^quite other reasons besides that of 
balancing the extra cost of the South African force. At 
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present rates of pay, or anywhere near them, we cannot get a 
sufficient supply of full-grown, healthy recruits to man the Army 
we are trying to keep up. The class we have to draw upon is 
limited. But the policy the War Office has steadily pursued 
hitherto is like that of a man who has made up his mind to fill 
eight pails from a pool containing six pailsful of water. He can 
do it after a fashion by scooping up two pailsful of mud from 
the bottom of the pool and distributing it among his pails. As 
long as the water is not required it looks all right, and he may 
succeed in persuading his wife that there are eight pailsful of 
water ready for use. But when the water is wanted there are 
only six pailsful, and the mud is left at the bottom of the pail|. 
There is probably also a mess. Just so Secretary of State after 
Secretary of State persuaded the country that it had so manjii, 
thousand men to fight its battles. When the South African 
War came, and some 90,000 men had been despatched to the 
front, it came out that there remained behind another 90,000 
who for various reasons could not be sent — in other words, so 
much mud. And in that respect Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of 
1901 is just the old scheme on a more ambitious scale, and when 
war breaks out we shall find, not 90,000, but 100,000 or 110,000, 
who will have to be left behind. And as to the mess,” we 
have had it in South Africa, and do not want it again. 

‘ Whatever, then, may be India’s final answer to the question 
of a contribution, let us hope that the good sense of the nation 
and of the Cabinet will insist that the policy deliberately 
adopted on broad Imperial grounds by the Council of Defence 
shall not now be revoked on grounds that have nothing to do 
with Imperial policy. We cannot afford in these days to go 
back to a separate War Office policy and a separate Indian 
policy, each carried on regardless of the other, and regardless 
of the naval factor without which both are helplevss. And the 
naval factor has declared that it cannot guarantee to convoy 
reinforcements to India from England at the outbreak of war, 
but that it can guarantee to do so from South Africa, 

‘ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

■ ' * Befoemee. 

* Londok, 

* A'ligiist 14 / 
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MEMORANDUM ON NATIONAL MILITARY TRAINING BY 
SIR G. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE.* 

The second and far more serious defect in our military pre- 
parations for the war was in not having a sufficient number of 
trained men to furnish (by voluntary efiort in a national 
emergency) the large reinforcements demanded both by the 
wastage of war and by the vast area of the operations. In 
close relation with this defect was the lamentable insufficiency 
of trained officers. Our report deals with the facts and results 
of these defects. It does not pronounce definitely how they 
might have been remedied. I believe these questions to be 
still vital to the security of the United Kingdom and of the 
British dependencies, and the remedy which I submit is 
national military education. Although prepared to furnish a 
detailed scheme, it is not possible in this brief note to do more 
than roughly sketch a general outline, as follows. 

After two or three years’ interval to allow of the perfection 
of existing volunteer cadet corps and the general creation of 
others throughout the country, every physically sound boy of 
seventeen years of age not serving in the Navy or the merchant 
service, and unprovided with a certificate (from the appointed 
military authority) that he is an efficient member of a volunteer 
cadet corps, would have to serve for a term in national cadet 
schools — officered, as are Woolwich and Sandhurst, by officers 
of the Eegular Army. The length of the term — whether six, 
eight, or ten months — is a question for expert inquiry, but our 
evidence shows that for boys of the age of the junior gentleman 

* The following members of the War Commission endorsed this 
memorandum : Lord Esher, Sir F. Barley, and Sir J. Edge. 
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cadets of Woolwich it might be far shorter than the time now 
needed to convert an infantry recruit into a trained soldier. 
Eor instance, Sir Evelyn Wood (Q. 4,355) says : ‘ Although I 
advocate great attention being paid to the training of our men, 
it is not possible to add a great deal to it with our men, whom 
you have to coax into the service, or they would not come at 
all; they would say: “ Oh no, if this is military training, I 
would sooner be a civilian and our desires with regard to the 
training of the men are strictly limited by what the recruiting 
officer tells us is the character of training which would be 
agreeable to the population which we hope will come into the 
Army.’ But, assuming the maximum term to be eight months, 
probably a very large proportion, consisting of the most intelli- 
gent and of those who had only just failed to secure previoiLS 
certificates of efficiency, could be discharged as efficient after 
three or four months, thus diminishing the amount of tent, hut, 
or barrack accommodation required, which is the first material 
difficulty arising in any scheme of general military training. 
Much may be done to meet this difficulty by billeting and 
similar methods, just as undergraduates, for whom there is no 
room in college, are boarded out. But it may be confidently 
anticipated that the system of exemption certificates for effi- 
ciency would vastly reduce the numbers annually presenting 
themselves at the national cadet schools ; for with such an 
inducement volunteer cadet corps would spread throughout 
tlie country, and bring the efficiency of their members up to 
the standard. Assuming that a balance of 100,000 uncertifi- 
cated boys would annually join the national cadet schools, it 
is clear that a large number of trained Kegular officers would be 
required for the work, who would be available for active service 
in a national emergency at home or abroad. Tliis w^ould meet 
Lord Roberts’s objection to an increase in the present number 
of officers with each regiment, on the ground that they would 
not have enough to do. My suggestion is that officers should 
not be permanently attached to the national cadet schools, but 
that each regiment should furnish a quota of majors, captains, 
and subalterns in annual rotation. 

In proposing this plan of national military education, I do 
not wish to depreciate an alternative scheme — the Swiss 
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system — wliicli lias received considerable public support. But 
it seems to me that tbe^former would be as efiective and not 
open to many oftlie objections wliicli, rightly or wrongly, have 
been raised to the Swiss system. For instance, it has been said 
that military service, even for short periods, extending between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty- three, would seriously inter- 
fere with the avocations of young men during the most decisive 
period of their lives. Again, at that more advanced age, it 
would be difficult to prevent any tendency to acquire alcoholic 
habits, while stringent regulations, as at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, would be practicable with boys of seventeen. Again, at 
this younger age it would be easier to trace identity and resi- 
dence through the School Board lists. Again, boys of seven- 
teen are far better fitted for instruction and discipline than at 
a later age. Finally, there has appeared a natural prejudice 
against the Swiss system on the part of many who take a warm 
personal interest in the Militia and Volunteers, on the ground 
that its introduction would lead to the abolition of these valu- 
able forces. 

The scheme of national military education would not tend 
to supplant the Militia or Volunteers, but, on the contrary, 
would make them both more popular and less costly, as the 
men joining them would not have to undergo the tedious 
drudgery of training as recruits, and these branches of the 
service, having only a very limited period for training, would 
thereby gain greatly in efficiency. This advantage would be 
equally felt in the Yeomanry, in which too much of the limited 
time of recruits has to be occupied in learning to shoot and in 
preliminary drill. The same consideration applies to the 
existing difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits for the 
Regular Army, and would also obviate the necessity for a 
substantial increase in the rate of pay. 

I cannot deal here with a score of minor obvious objections 
to the scheme, beyond saying that most of them can be over- 
come, and that the few which prove insuperable must be 
accepted as the less of two evils ; but I wish to meet two leading 
objections which will certainly be raised. The first is that it 
would add to the national expenditure. If it were so, I should 
still urge it, because the true measure of our military and naval 
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expenditure should be our national security, I am convinced, 
Ixowever, that the system would result in a great diminution of 
expenditure by permitting a large reduction of the number of 
men serving with the colours in the Regular Army, as well as in 
many other ways. I regret that space will not allow of my 
entering into details on these points, or urging collateral ad- 
vantages, or dealing with the complicated question of pro- 
viding drafts for India and the Colonies. The second leading 
objection is that the nation will not submit to any such scheme. 
It seems a sufficient reply to recall that, prior to 1870, the same 
objection was raised, with the same confidence, to the proposals 
for a system of national civil education. I have said nothing 
of the moral, social, mental, and ph3^sical advantages of the 
scheme, because the buvsiness of the Commission is confined to 
our military preparations. Moreover, these immense indirect 
gains to the country have been abundantly expounded by the 
advocates of all plans of general military service. But such 
gains are nevertheless germane to this note, inasmuch as their 
prospect will tend to overcome any prejudice against the adop- 
tion of national military education, if not in the form that I 
have suggested, then in some other form. 

Indeed, I regret deeply being compelled to put forward any 
definite plan, which may savour of presumption, especially in 
the didactic form necessitated by extreme .conciseness. But 
no other course was open to a member of the Commission con- 
vinced, as I am, that this particular defect in our military 
organization has cost the country no less than 100 millions 
sterling, that it was a principa,! indirect cause of the outbreak 
of war, that for some months it left the United Kingdom prac- 
tically denuded of trained soldiers, and that it produced the 
most perilous international situation in which the Empire has 
found itself since the days of Napoleon. Only an extraordinary 
combination of fortunate circumstances, external and in- 
ternal, saved the Empire during the early months of 190(), and 
there is no reason to expect a repetition of such fortune if, as 
appears probable, the next national emergency finds us still 
discussing our preparations. 
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SIR W. G. NICHOLSON ON THE HISTORY OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER-GENEEAL’S BRANCH 

18,189. It will probably be of interest to tlie Boyal Commis- 
sion to contrast the system of the organization and training of 
the staff of the Army which existed at the time of the Peninsula 
and Crimean Wars with that which was in force at the outbreak 
of the South African War, and to consider what has been learnt 
in this matter from the practical experience of the recent 
campaign. 

From the eleventh report of the Royal Commission which 
was appointed in 1805 under a special Act of Parliament to 
inquire into the conduct of public business in the military 
departments of the Army (p. 14), it appears that the duties of 
the Quartermaster- General’s Department at that time com- 
prised the movement, quartering, and encamping of troops, 
the disposition of troops in the field, the preparation of plans 
of defence, military surveys and reconnaissances, and the main- 
tenance of a depot of military plans, maps, and memoirs, and 
of a military library, A Quartermaster- General’s Stafi was at 
this time assigned to all British armies in the field, and to all 
commands at home and abroad. In peace, Assistant Quarter- 
master-Generals of districts wefre, under the ‘General Regula- 
tions and Orders for the Army,’ dated 1811, charged under the 
orders of the general oflicer commanding with the duty of 
quartering, encamping; and the* marches of troops. In coast 
districts they were expected to ‘ possess accurate information 
as to practicable points of landing, the best positions for defence 
in their immediate vicinity, and the particular winds and 
periods of tide which afford an enemy facility in approach- 
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ing the coast.’ In ail districts they were expected to have a 
perfect knowledge of the state of the roads and the features of 
the country applicable to defence ; also of the course of rivers 
and the power of inundation. They were required to attend 
the embarkation and disembarkation of troops. As an in- 
stance of the nature of the work which was carried out under 
these orders, it may be mentioned that during the short truce of 
1802-1803 officers of the Quartermaster- General’s Department 
were employed in reconnoitring and sketching, in fuilesb detail 
and on a large scale, the South Coast of England from Ports- 
mouth to the mouth of the Thames. Officers employed in the 
department, as a rule, received special training at the Boyal 
Military College, which was founded originally at the close of 
the first French Revolutionary War as a school of instruction 
for young officers of the staffi 


Excellence of the System 

From the ‘ special instructions ’ issued in 1810 by the Duke 
of Wellington’s Quartermaster- General to the officers of his 
department then employed with the Army in the Peninsula, 
it appears that their duties in the field comprised the move- 
ment of troops, their disposition on the march and in the held, 
including the throwing out of outposts, billeting, all recon- 
naissance work, and the provision of guides and interpreters. 
It was laid down that ‘ one of the first duties of the officers of 
the Quartermaster- General’s Department is to acquire a know- 
ledge of the country which is the theatre of operations of the 
army. This supposes not only an acquaintance with the nature 
and political condition of the country and with its principal 
features, but also detailed information on the following points : 

^ 1. The peculiar nature of each district of the country and 
its productions, 

"" 2. The rivers and lesser streams and the canals. 

^ 3. Population, resources, accommodation of troops, etc. 

‘ 4. Roads. 

^ 5. Camps and positions.’ 

[ It is apparent, therefore, timt at this period the officers of 
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tliat brancli of the staff which was held responsible for direct- 
ing the operations of the troops in the held under the orders of 
the general officer commanding were practised and trained in 
those duties in peace-time by the exercise of similar responsi- 
bilities, so far as, peace conditions allowed. 

The result of this system may be gathered from a very inter- 
esting report on the British Army prepared in 1820 by a field 
officer of the French Engineers, M. Charles Lupin, in which he 
attributes the success of the British forces in the Napoleonic 
wars against his own nation in a great measure to the excel- 
lent training of the British staff. He says : ' The English, in 
bestowing extra attention upon the general formation and 
accidents of ground, have acquired great tact and an extraor- 
dinary facility of rapid judgment in the selection of advan- 
tageous positions on an important emergency. The excellence 
of their lines of battle at Aboukir, Vimiera, etc., may be ad- 
duced in proof of this.’ 

Gradual Decay 

The duties of the Quartermaster- General’s Department at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War had remained unchanged 
since the Peninsular War, and the ‘ special instructions ’ of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Quartermaster-General, above referred 
to, were reissued from the War Office on March 20, 1854, for 
the guidance of the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 
There is reason, however, to fear that during the long interval 
of peace the practical training of the staff had been allowed to 
fall into abeyance. 

In April, 1873, an Intelligence Branch, under a Deputy 
Adjutant- General, was created at the War Office for topo- 
graphical and statistical purposes. In July, 1874, the branch 
was enlarged, and placed under .the Quartermaster- General, 
its head being styled Deputy Quartermaster- General In 1882 
the Deputy Quartermaster- General, Intelligence Branch, was 
replaced under the orders of the Adjutant- General, and in 
1887 he was again called Deputy Adjutant-General, his title 
being converted the following year into that of Director of 
Military Intelligence. He remained subordinate to the 
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Adjutant-General until 1895, when he came under the direct 
control of the Commander-in- Chief. 

As regards the Quartermaster- General’s Department gener- 
ally, no radical change was made in the allotment of staff duties 
up to the year 1888. In the Queen’s Eegulations for 1885, 
section 5, paragraph 81, the general nature of the duties of the 
Quartermaster- General’s Department was classified as follows ; 
' The officers of the Quartermaster- General’s Branch are en- 
trusted with the duty of quartering, encamping, embarking, 
disembarking, and moving of the troops in every situation of 
the service. Their special duties in the field will be to regulate 
the order of march ; to define the positions to be taken up by 
the troops ; to conduct reconnaissances ; to superintend the 
arrangements necessary for collecting information regarding 
the movements of the enemy and the local resources of the 
country ; to maintain the lines of communication ; to have a 
general direction over the railway, postal, signalling, and tele- 
graph services of the Army.’ 


Peactical Extinction 

In 1888 the Commander-in-Chief was made directly re- 
sponsible for the supplies of the Army, and in consequence of 
this the duties of supply and transport were taken over by tlie 
Quartermaster- GeneraPs Department at the War Office. It 
was decided at the same time, with a view to improving the 
status of officers employed on these departmental services 
in districts at home and abroad, to give such officers the 
status and title of Staff' Officers of the Adjutant- General’s 
Department, the previous titles of Assistant and Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster- General, except at Headquarters, 
being abolished. 

The old Quartermaster-General’s Department was thus com- 
pletely reorganised, and, except as regards the movement of 
troops, became mainly responsible for departmental duties, 
especially those of supply and transport. 

The Queen’s 'Regulations for 1889, Part. II., section 5, para- 
graph 71, divided the duties of the General Staff into two 
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groups, (a) and (&) — (a) including discipline, interior economy, 
drill, military training and instruction, musketry, signalling, 
camps, and schools ; (6) arms, ammunition, clothing, equip- 
ment, supply, transport, movements, distribution and quarter- 
ing, barracks, charge of garrison libraries, hiring of buildings 
and land for camps, ranges, etc., Royal Engineer services, 
works and fortifications. Subsequently, in 1895, so much of 
Artillery, Engineer, Ordnance, and Medical services as were 
included in the above were dissociated from duties (a) and (b) 
and dealt with separatelyj the officers of the (b) branch of the 
staS remaining responsible solely for supply, transport, move- 
ments, distribution and quartering, barracks, camps, and hire 
of buildings and land for camps, ranges; etc. 

From 1888 onwards the officers appointed to the (b) branch 
consisted almost entirely of Army Service Corps officers, who, 
though possessing expert knowledge of the departmental 
portion of their duties — ^.e., those connected with supply and 
transport — had no special training or qualifications for the 
performance of the other staff duties originally appertaining to 
the Quartermaster- General’s Department. 


Consequent Pailuee in War 

It resulted from this system that, when the South African 
War broke out, the officers of the (6) branch, who under the old 
system should have been responsible for the movement of 
troops and conduct of operations in the field, were not qualified 
to carry out those duties by special training and practice in 
peace-time. Even had they been qualified, they would not 
have been forthcoming, inasmuch as every Army Service Corps 
officer who could be spared for field service was needed for 
supply and transport duties, and to meet these requirements 
the establishment of the Army Service Corps had to be largely 
increased. 

In India alone the system of maintaining a specially-trained 
Quartermaster-General’s Department had been adhered to, 
and the Commissariat Department had been kept separate 
from the General vStaff, although even in India, except at head- 
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quarters, the titles of Assistant and Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-General were converted at the instance of the War 
Office into those of Assistant and Deputy- Assistant Adjutant- 
General. Officers, therefore, with Indian experience were the 
only officers who since 1888 had received practical peace train- 
ing in the most important duties devolving on the General 
Staff in war. This defect was much felt in the conduct of 
operations in South Africa, and as a result in the present Army 
Corps organization sta£ officers, styled Assistant or Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster-Generals, have been provided, whose 
duties include the movement, distribution, and quartering of 
troops, concentrations and manoeuvres, mobilization and in- 
telligence, and the preparation and revision of local defence 
schemes. Similar changes will shortly be made in the staffs 
of colonial commands, and it is hoped that this reversion to 
the system in force under the Duke of Wellington will enable 
staiff officers in Army Corps, divisions, and districts to be pro- 
perly trained in peace for their work in the field. 
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LOED EOBEETS AND OTHEES ON STAFF ^yOEK IN PEACE 
AND IN THE FIELD 

Shortcomings of the Staff 

As regards stafi officers, the Combatant Staff of the Army in 
South Africa can hardly be said to have been entirely satisfac- 
tory. Shortcomings, to a certain extent, were unavoidable. 
The outlook for, and unprecedented expansion of, the Army 
affected the staff in the same way as ail other departments. 
For an army of 90,000 men we had, probably, as many trained 
staff officers as were required. But when the Army grew to 
250,000 and 300,000 men, the appointments had to be filled by 
men with whom want of experience was the rule rather than 
the exception. Those officers who had received previous 
training, either in active service or at the Staff College, generally 
did well ; but the absence of a definite system of staff duties, 
leading sometimes to an overlapping of responsibilities, some- 
times to waste of time, and sometimes to a neglect of indis- 
pensable precautions, was undoubtedly prejudicial to the 
smooth running of the military machine. Officers were often 
called upon to take up duties df which they had no previous 
knowledge ; and while if was remarkable in the great majority 
of cases how quickly they became efficient, the mistakes that 
were made by the staff had most serious consequences. Many 
instances of indifferent staff work might be quoted, and it 
seems clear that the entire staff should be thoroughly trained, 
that a definite system qf carrying out- staff duties should be 
laid down, and that we „ should have 'enough trained staff 
officers to supply, In case of emergency, a large army. On 
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such occasions there is no difficulty in obtaining men of such 
good quality that they very soon become trustworthy soldiers. 
But staf officers cannot be improvised, nor can they learn their 
duties, like the rank and file, in a few weeks or months ; for 
their duties are as varied as they are important. 


Necessity eob a Good State 

I am decidedly of opinion that we cannot have a first-rate 
Army unless we have a first-rate staff, well educated, constantly 
practised at manoeuvres, and with wide experience. Brains 
are even more important in war than numbers, and in an army 
which may contain a large proportion of men who are not 
soldiers by profession trained leaders are especially important. 
The provision of such leaders is a point to which we can hardly 
pay too much attention. In the South African campaign raw 
troops of good class who were officered by men who knew their 
business rapidly became efficient ; and those units which had 
really good staff officers did far better work, at a much smaller 
cost of life and health, than those where staff officers were 
either injudiciously selected or inexperienced. The General 
Staff of the Army labours under a great disadvantage in con- 
sequence of the organic change in its constitution,' introduced 
with the most praiseworthy intentions, in the year 1889. 
Up to that time the Combatant vStaff had been divided into 
two distinct branches — the Department of the Adjutant- 
General and that of the Quartermaster - General, each with 
clearly definite duties. The arrangement worked admirably 
in the earlier campaigns of the last century, including tiie Pen- 
insula, and it is within my own experience that in the Mutiny, 
in Abyssinia, in Afghanistan, in Burma, and elsewhere, it 
proved eminently adapted to the character and organization 
of our Army. ^ 

CHAHaES'-IN fHE-PAST CeNTUEY 

Undoubtedly, a weak point in our administration, from the 
Peninsula onward, was the unsatisfactory condition of the 

IB 
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Transport and Supply Department. This, so far as the 
‘ Supply ’ was concerned, was corrected by the reform of 1 889, 
the officers of this department being made combatant, and 
becoming eligible for appointment to the General Stafi. With 
this innovation I have no fault to find ; but it is not easy 
to understand why the distinction between the Adjutant- 
General’s and Quartermaster-General’s Department — a dis- 
tinction sanctioned by the authority of Wellington, familiar 
to the Army, and tested in so many successful campaigns in all 
parts of the world, should have been so completely obliterated. 
Because a new department — ^that of A.-G. ‘ B ’ — had become 
necessary, it did not thereby follow that the two existing de- 
partments should be interfered with or their efficiency lessened. 
The duties of transport and supply are of great importance, 
but certainly not more so than those which have to do with the 
direction of operations, with marches, battles, and discipline. 
Under the regulations of 1889, the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment (except at the War Office) completely absorbed that of 
the Quartermaster-General, duties which had hitherto been 
entirely separated being now carried out by that branch of the 
stafi which was entitled A.-G. ‘ A.’ It was not, however, 
without exceedingly good reasons that the experienced soldiers 
who framed the old system made the Adjutant-General’s and 
Quartermaster-General’s Departments so entirely distinct. 
The duties of both were such as to give ample occupation, 
especially in time of war, to the officers who discharged them ; 
and they had so little in common that an individual well suited 
to one department might be quite useless in the other. Thus, 
the merging of these two departments into one, for the sole 
purpose of raising the status of a third department, can hardly 
be called administratively sound. This opinion is strongly 
borne out by my experience in South Africa. Under the old 
system, the duties of the Adjutant-General’s and Quarter- 
master-General’s Departments were very clearly defined. In 
the Peninsula, roughly speaking, they were as follows, and they 
underwent but little change until the appearance of A.-G. ‘ B ’ : 
‘Quartermaster-General: Operations, marches and outposts, 
encampments, etc., reconnaissance and intelligence, issue of 
operation orders, transport and supply. Adjutant-General : 
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Discipline, administration, issue of general orders and regula- 
tions, returns.’ Eeferring to this table, it will be seen that 
the duties of the Quartermaster- General’s Department were 
largely of an active character, while those of the Adjutant- 
General’s Department were the opposite. 


War Staff Duties must be Practised in Peace 

I think that the wisdom of keeping the two separate, in 
diferent hands, can hardly be questioned. The practical 
result of assigning the performance of the whole of them to 
the same branch of the staff has been unsatisfactory, both in 
peace and war. In peace, discipline and administration have 
so preoccupied the staff that they have had very little time 
to give to their active duties, to the tactical instruction of the 
troops, to field-firing, the study of country, to the preparation 
for, and discussion of, field days and manoeuvres. The ten- 
dency of the new measure has been to confine men far too 
much to their office and thrust the importance of practical 
training into the background. It would seem to have been 
forgotten that to work out exercises over broken ground, 
which will give useful instruction to the troops engaged, 
demands much hard work, and that lessons which have not 
been thoroughly thought out by the instructors are certain 
to be wasted. If our Army is to be properly trained in peace, 
we must have a department of the staff which can give its 
whole time to the business of instruction, to the study of 
ground, and to observation of the effects of fire. The officers 
belonging to this department should have a sound practical 
knowledge of both strategy and tactics, so that they would 
form a body of capable and useful umpires; and they should 
be constantly with the troops. In war, the merging of the 
duties of the Quartermaster- GeneraFs and Adjutant-General’s 
Departments cannot fail to have a bad effect. ‘Under a good 
Chief of the Staff, the initial confusion caused by officers not 
understanding the exact scope “^of their duties may possibly 
be reduced to order, and each individual made aware of his 
special functions, Yet the first few days or weeks before the 

. 18—2 
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staS settles down may "be tlie most critical of a campaign, and 
there is always the danger of men being put to the work for 
which they are least suited. Beyond this, however, is the 
important fact that if the staf! is run on an automatic and 
familiar system, with definite duties attached to each post, 
friction, delay, and misunderstanding are much less likely to 
occur than when men are quite at sea as to which particular 
officer they should refer to for information or should report 
to. Things in war cannot be too simple or too clear. More- 
over, if on every stafi there were officers who had devoted 
their whole attention to strategy, tactics, and ground, and 
who were perfectly at home in directing the movements of 
bodies of troops, and in looking after camps, water, and 
security, it would be of very great assistance to the Generals. 
. . . For my own part, I am convinced that if the Army in 
South Africa was not, at the outset of the war, so efficient as 
it might have been, it is to be largely attributed to our depar- 
ture from the staff system which served us well in even greater 
conflicts. {lOM^i/LordUohefts.) 


VIEWS Of OTHER OFFICERS 

A system had grown up of regarding, during peace, current 
administrative duties as the more important part of staff work, 
and the preparation for war as mere theoretical work. (686, 
Colond AUham.) 

Staffs were hurriedly formed after the outbreak of war. 
Officers were new, therefore, to their duties, and unacquainted 
with one another. The machine did not consequently work 
as smoothly as it might have doxie had all its parts been fitted 
together and tried during peace. 

Many officers were taken from regiments in the field for 
stafi appointments and duties on the communications, thereby 
reducing the number of regimental officers at a time wlien 
there was much work for everyone. In the same manner non- 
commissioned officers and men were taken from cavalry regi- 
ments for clerks, orderlies, servants, etc., for divisional and 
brigade staffs. In fact, summing up, no organized, 'well- 
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trained, and complete staS took ike field witk any brigade 
or division. (19,299, Colonel Haig.) 

Probably a good many of those things nobody would have 
foreseen before the war ; as you say, it is easier to be wise 
after the event ?— Well, I think, with all deference, anyone 
who had gained experience, certainly an Indian administra- 
tive experience, would have known those points as the a, 5, c, 
of the work. Perhaps you will think that is rather strong 
language, but it occurs to me to be so. (13,074, Colonel T. 
Deane.) 

The stafi was beneath contempt really, looking to the orders 
and counter orders, and after orders, and the confusion there 
was in the staff. I am sorry to say I do not know much about 
the working of the German Army, but I fancy that a General 
Stafi* is the thing we want, and I do not think we shall get on 
without it. (16,601, General Pole-Carew.) 

As regards the training of stajS officers, an organijsed system 
of selection and training for staff officers should be introduced; 
At present a proportion of our staff officers receive a certain 
amount of staff training at the Staff College, but as soon as 
they are appointed to the staff their principal work is the 
routine and discipline of the Army, which has little to do with 
their work in war. Also, a considerable proportion of our staff 
officers have no technical staff training at all, and officers with- 
out any previous staff training whatever have sometimes been 
put in important staff posts. The result is that a very con- 
fused idea prevails as to what is required for staff work, and 
as to its distribution. This was specially noticeable at the 
beginning of the war. 

In peace-time the most urgent work is often routine and 
discipline, and unless the above division is made, a busy staff 
officer is often obliged to neglect the more important work of 
training the troops for war. (17,527, General Bruce HamiD 
ton.) 

I think that in peace-time, somewhat on the line of the 
German staff, we should have certain officers who have nothing 
to do with the peace routine, I think that they should be 
attaciied to divisions or districts, as the case might be, and 
that they should supervise the tramlng to a certain extent. 
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and be the confidential advisers to the General on all matters 
connected with tactical problems and manoeuvres, and that 
they should assist in training the other officers to teach. 

General Plumeft.) 

I think that is the teaching of history. You cannot impro- 
vise and organize an army in the theatre of war. (19,353, 
Colonel Haig.) 
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EVIDENCE Of MAJOR E. H* HILLS ON MAPPING 
REQUIREMENTS 

The following extracts from the evidence of Major E. H. Hills, 
the Head of the Mapping Section of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, show, xiot only how backward we are in the matter of 
military topography compared to other countries who have far 
smaller responsibilities, but how hopelessly inadequate are the 
expenditure and stafE at present devoted to this all-important 
subject compared with even the most rudimentary standards 
of efficiency. We spend on the Topographical Section of our 
War Office about one-ninth of what is spent by the French, 
and they employ just fifty times as many officers on that 
work. We employ 3 officers and 25 subordinates, at an 
annual cost of £6,500. The minimum establishment on which, 
in Major Hill’s opinion, the work could be done — excluding 
India and the self-governing Colonies, and reckoning practi- 
cally nothing for the secret surveying of foreign territories — 
is 70 officers and 340 subordinates, at a cost of £170,000 
a year. ' 

Militaby Topography in France 

871. ‘In France the survey and mapping of their African 
possessions is in the hands of the Service Geographique de 
FArmee, a powerful expert department which employs about 
150 officers, and spends annually a sum of nearly £60,000. 
This department does some of the work which in England is 
the province of the Ordnance Survey — i,e,, it produces the 
French equivalent to our one-ineh map. The larger scale 

m 
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maps are produced locally in France. The Service Geogra- 
phiqne de FArmee has been engaged for some years in carrying 
out the survey of Algeria, a piece of work of the highest quality, 
which, it may be presumed, will eventually be extended over 
the whole French possessions in North Africa. It also pro- 
duces an excellent general map of the whole of Africa on a 
scale of 1-2000000 (thirty-two miles to an inch), in the con- 
struction of which it utilizes the very complete series of sketch 
maps which the officers and local administrators in tlie various 
French colonies are compelled to furnish of the country round 
their particular stations. Independent of the money spent on 
the Army Geographical Service, France spends a considerable 
amount on colonial surveys, the funds of which are provided 
in the colonial Budgets. Thus a good survey of Madagascar 
is in progress, on which about £7,000 a year is spent, and much 
larger sums upon the Eastern colonies. Cochin China, etc. (in 
Cochin China alone France spends something like £30,000 a 
year on the survey), while certain colonial maps, as, for instance, 
that of the Congo, are produced by a geographer employed by 
the Colonial Office. 


In Germany and Italy 

‘ In Germany the colonial mapping is in the hands of an 
expert geographer to the Colonial Office, Baron von Danckel- 
man, who collects all his material from the surveys carried out 
by German officers in the colonics, and incorporates them in 
maps which are produced by the firm of D. Reimer in Berlin, 
a firm well-known as the publishers of all Kiepert’s maps. A 
similar arrangement obtains in the case of the German Foreign 
Office, which also has a geographer, Herr E. Vohsen, who is 
again in close connection with the same firm of map publishers. 
We have no means of knowing the annual expenditure upon 
surveys or map-making, but the resulting maps are of a higli 
degree of excellence, well printed, and apparently of consider- 
able accuracy — not comparable, perhaps, to the maps based 
upon precise triangulation that exist for some Frencli posses- 
sions, but, considering the short time that Germany has been 
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interested in x4frica, very creditable productions, and, as we 
shall shortly see, far superior to anything that exists for the 
British possessions. I have here a specimen of some French 
maps which, perhaps, might interest the Commission to see, 
as showing the sort of things that are produced. These are 
three sheets of a portion of Tunis, on different scales, one 
three miles to the inch, another a mile and a half to the 
inch, and the third a mile to the inch. Both France and 
Germany, while differing in their methods, appear to have two 
important poiiits in common. Firstly, they insist upon the 
officers or officials employed in their colonies making sketch 
surveys of the neighbourhoods of their stations or of routes 
they traverse ; and, secondly, they have an expert depart- 
ment, apparently amply supplied with funds, which incor- 
porates this material into finished maps of the highest quality. 
They differ in that from our practice, which is only to hope 
that officers will furnish sketch maps. In Italy, where the 
colonial interests are naturally much smaller, the mapping 
work is done by a department apparently somewhat similar 
to the French Service Geographique, employing about sixteen 
officers, and spending about £20,000 per annum. Some maps 
of the colony of Eritrea, of a high degree of excellence, have 
been produced. 

Central Topographic Sections Compared 

‘ In connection with this point, perhaps, I might give a table 
out of another memorandum I wrote, more directly dealing 
with the Topographical Stafi of the War Office, which gives 
the staff and the annual cost of the Topographical Sections of 
tile War Offices of different countries. In France the staff is 
composed of 149 officers and 83 subordinates, and vspent 
£57,000 last year ; in Italy the staff is 1C> officers and 120 sub- 
ordinates, and spends £20,000 ; in Bussia the staff is 46 officers 
or officials (the officials in the Russian War Office are equiva- 
lent in rank to officers in ours) and 112 subordinates, and we 
have no means of knowing how much they spend ; in England 
we have 3 officers and 35, subordinates, and we spend 
£0,500 a year. .. 
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British Africa Unsurveyed 

874. ‘ To summarize the matter, we may fairly say that, with 
one possible exception — the gold-bearing area of the Gold 
Coast Colony — no attempt has yet been made to survey upon 
sound, well-considered methods any portion of any of the 
British possessions in Africa. This is doubtless partly due to 
the diversity in methods of government and control, and the 
want of any central regulating authority, which renders British 
Africa such a striking contrast to British India as regards this 
question of survey, no less than on other points. Thus, while 
the Survey Department of India is justly considered a model 
of efficient organization and technical skill, and the scientific 
mapping of the country is, therefore, in a high state of develop- 
ment, in the case of our African possessions we have to be con- 
tent with the crudest maps, based upon all sorts of hetero- 
geneous material and useless for all purposes demanding any 
approximate degree of accuracy. The evils which result from 
this condition of affairs are numerous, and might be enlarged 
upon at considerable length. For my present purpose it will 
be sufficient to remark : (1) That we have no maps of any of 
these countries in which the topography is sufficiently detailed 
to render them of appreciable value for conducting military 
operations ; (2) we have no maps which would enable us to 
settle on the approximate alignment of a proposed railway, 
road, or even a telegraph line ; (3) we are often in total igno- 
rance of the geographical conditions which obtain in the neigh- 
bourhood of our own frontier lines, and we are thus unable to 
make a boundary treaty wherein the frontier is defined with 
such precision as to avoid the possibility of future misunder- 
standings. When we realize that we have at present in Africa 
about 5,000 miles of Anglo-French frontier and about 3,700 
miles of Anglo- German, the vital importance of this considera- 
tion becomes manifest. As we have already seen, there was 
at the time of the late war no proper map of any portion of 
Cape Colony. The same was also true of Natal, with the 
exception that an officer sent out specially by the Intelligence 
Division in 1896 executed a reconnaissance survey of the 
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country north of Ladysmitii. There was thus in existence at 
the beginning of the wax no proper survey of any part of the 
ground that ultimately became the held of operations, with 
the possible exception of Natal north of Ladysmith, though 
even in this case the reconnaissance survey, while highly credit- 
able to the oihcer who carried it out, was, owing to the neces- 
sarily hurried execution, hardly sufficiently detailed for military 
purposes. The existing state of affairs cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory, and it becomes a pressing question what steps 
shall be taken to remedy it. 


Good Maps a National Asset 

" For our present purpose the main facts of the case stand out 
clearly enough. Accurate maps are absolutely necessarj:^ for 
military and administrative purposes, and cannot be obtained 
without surveys. It is useless to expect the administration 
of various Colonies to undertake such work, for which a homo- 
geneous, scientiffcally-directed, central organization is essential. 
Such organization must be in the nature of an Imperial survey 
department for Africa, and the whole, or at all events the main 
portion, of the cost must be met from Imperial funds. Com- 
pared with the enormous value of the work it would do, this 
department would not be unduly costly, and as, apart from 
the immediate material advantage gained, the proper survey 
of its own territory cannot be regarded as other than a duty 
of a civilized and civilizing Power, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that this long-neglected work may be now at last taken in 
hand. The foregoing estimates deal with Africa only ; but 
it should be clearly understood that the need for accurate maps 
of British possessions in other parts of the world is often just 
as great as in Africa. In the case of some Colonies there does 
not, indeed, appear to be any prospect of military operations 
being undertaken, but in such matters it is dangerous to pro- 
phesy. Preparations should be made to meet any possible 
contingency, and, under any circumstances, maps are required 
for administrative purposes. The question, therefore, arises 
as to whether the new survey department, should such be con- 
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stituted, should not be one to deal with all British possessions 
abroad, and not Africa only. It is not likely that we should, 
under any circumstances, undertake the survey of the large 
self-governing Colonies, such as Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand ; but there are large areas of British territory practi- 
cally unmapped, such, for instance, as British Guiana, where 
it is hardly conceivable that the local revenues will admit of 
an efficient survey, and where the provision of accurate maps 
is now important and may at any time become urgent. Even 
if the new department were not formally charged with the 
duty of executing all such surveys, the mere fact of the exist- 
ence of a well-organized central office competent to give expert 
advice, and able on an emergency to send parties of thoroughly 
trained topographers to any quarter of the globe, would be a 
national asset of the utmost value. The Ordnance Survey, 
which at present is the only body of which such a service could 
be asked, has been engaged so many years on the large-scale 
surveys of a close country that it has available practically no 
men competent to execute a topographical survey in a wild or 
tropical country, nor can such men be trained except by actual 
practical work. The Intelligence Division has lately asked 
for and been granted a small section, comprising two Royal 
Engineer officers and four non-commissioned officers and men, 
for the purpose of carrying out surveys of the ground in the 
immediate vicinity of British military stations abroad, and 
which is now doing a survey of the island of Mauritius. Tiie 
work done by this section will be of great value for military 
purposes, but its annual output will, of course, be very 
small compared with the vast area of unBiirveyed British 
territory/ 


Topogbaphigal Section op the Wab Office 

This would be only the surveying of British territory. But 
we may have to operate in regions outside our frontiers. 
Many of them are unmapped, and to survey them adequately 
would cost very large sums indeed, even if it were for political 
reasons feasible. Major Hills does not contemplate tiiis, but 
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only a certain amount of reconnaissance, and tlie working 
up of all available material, maps, reconnaissance sketches, 
descriptions of routes, etc., in a topographical section at 
the War Office. A allowance for this depart- 

ment would be some 13 officers and 53 subordinates, costing 
about £17,000 a year. In all, the military topography neces- 
sary for the safety of the Empire, both in the War Office and 
on survey in different parts, might be carried out by a staff of 
something like 70 officers and 340 subordinates, at a total 
cost of £170,000 a year. These are, in the opinion of the 
expert head of the Mapping Department, figures 

compatible with efficiency or safety. And yet we calmly go 
on playing at doing topography with 3 officers, at an annual 
cost of £6,500, and wonder how it is our wars find us unpre- 
pared. 

887. ^ I should perhaps explain that mine is only an estimate 
for the survey of British Colonies. Our preparation for war 
includes also maps and reconnaissances of foreign countries. 
That is a different question. As to that T have also made an 
estimate of what would be a reasonable staff and establishment, 
if the Commission would like to have it. 

888. ‘ Yes ? — That would be the function of the Topo- 
graphical Section of the War Office, whose duties are to pre- 
pare ail maps required for military purposes, and the collec- 
tion and utilization of ail topographical and geographical 
information relating to any countries which are, or may 
become, important from a military point of view. Practi- 
cally, this means the whole habitable portion of the world. 
As regards the duty of the Topographical Department of the 
War Office, its primary function is the provision of military 
maps, and the section cannot be considered as being in a state 
of efficiency unless it is always in a position to produce, at 
very short notice, a map of any portion of the globe, embody- 
ing ail the. latest information and printed in a clear, legible 
style. This cannot be done unless maps of all countries that 
are likely to become the scene of military operations are held 
ready, at all events in manuscript, with all new information 
added to them as received, and thus kept continuously up to 
date. The compilation or the putting together of a map 
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from different sources of information is necessarily a slow 
process, and cannot, with due regard for safety, be left for 
hurried execution on an emergency. For use on military 
operations, the maps provided must not only be good ones, 
but must be the very best that can be constructed ; no delays 
in issue, no omissions, no failures to utilize any available 
sources of information, can be tolerated, nor can such maps 
be allowed to fall short in any way of the highest possible 
technical excellence. Unless the Topographical Section can 
supply such, it must be judged inadequate for its functions. 
The Topographical Department of the War Office at the 
present moment is, as I have already stated, 3 officers 
and 25 subordinates. It is quite obvious that such a 
staff is very inadequate. I have already given the com- 
parisons with different War Offices, and I think a reasonable 
staff for a department of this character would be about 15 
officers and 53 subordinates, costing about £17,000 per 
annum. Then the point arises at once as to what is the 
division of responsibility between such a department as this 
and the corresponding department in India. If the Indian 
Intelligence Division (the Quartermaster- General of the Indian 
Army) would undertake the military mapping of the whole of 
Asia, a contingency which does not appear probable, the staff 
of the section could be reduced by about 3 officers and 
the cost by about £3,400, but otherwise I do not see how any 
appreciable reduction could be made. I am inclined to regard 
the above as the minimum upon which efficiency could be 
absolutely guaranteed. 

889. ‘ Does that include the self-governing Colonies ? — That 
does not include any survey at all ; that is a section which, is 
to make use of the best available material, and is always to 
be in a position to produce a map, not based upon a survey, 
but which is guaranteed to be the best map that can be pro- 
duced from existing material. That does not include any 
surveys either of Colonies, military stations, or anything 
else. 

901. ^ The annual cost (including the survey of the Colonies, 
etc., as well as the Topographical Department of the War 
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Office) would be about £170,000, and it would employ about 
70 officers and altogether about 340 subordinates, roughly. 

904. ^ In estimating the amount which you say the survey 
would cost, over how many years do you spread that ? — I do 
not spread that over any number of years ; I take it at so 
much a year.’ 
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LORD ROBERTS ON WAR OFFICE ORGANIZATION 

10,737, The great Mot on tlie War Office organization and 
administration, in my opinion, is tliat the Secretary of State, 
owing to his being responsiMe to Parliament for everything 
that goes on in the Army, considers himself obliged to attempt 
more than it is possible for any one man to do, however 
capable and however hardworking he may be, the result being 
that his time is taken up with more or less trivial matters, while 
important questions, which demand much thought and study, 
are either delayed or indefinitely postponed. Up till 1895, 
when the present system was introduced, ail the military 
departments of the War Office were under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief, an arrangement abandoned on the 
ground that it was impossible for any one man to command 
the Army and also to carry on the work of the departments 
satisfactorily. Assuming this view to be correct, how is it 
possible for one man to be responsible for all the military 
departments (even if three of them are under the subordinate 
control of the Commander-in-Chief), besides the whole of the 
civil branch of the War Office, including finance, and, in adcli- 
tion, attend to his duties as a Member of Parliament and a 
Cabinet Minister ? I should like to see the War Office divided 
into three branches — Military, Spending Departments, and 
Financial — each with a head who, while acting in consultation 
with each other, would be responsible to the Secretary of State. 
The Military Branch should comprise tlie offices of the Adju- 
tant-General, Director-General of Mobilization and Military 
Intelligence, Director-General Army Medical Service, and 
Military Secretary. The Spending Departments would include 
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tlie offices mow under the Quartermaster-General, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and Director-General of Ordnance, 
the head heing an officer of recognised administrative ability, 
and without any political functions. The Financial Branch 
should be as at present. This subdivision of labour and 
responsibility would, I believe, greatly simplify the work now 
devolving on the Secretary of State and the Commander-in- 
Chief, and give them more time to devote to the more impor- 
tant problems of military efficiency and Imperial defence. 

The arrangement will probably be objected to on the ground 
that, the Secretary of State having frequently to answer Par- 
liamentary questions on all sorts of subjects connected with 
the Army, it is essential that he should be acquainted with 
everything going on in the Army, But to this I would reply 
that, under the present or any conceivable system, such 
detailed knowledge and responsibility are impossible. No 
one could carry in his mind such a mass of heterogeneous 
minutiae ; and when questions are asked in Parliament, the 
Secretary of State is bound to get the information to enable 
him to reply to them from subordinate officers who have no 
responsibility. Surely, if it were explained to Parliament that 
decentralization, which is being so constantly advocated, 
involves delegation of authority and responsibility, the im- 
possibility of the Secretary of State being conversant with 
and responsible for every detail of Army administration would 
be recognised. It seems to me that the proper course for the 
Secretary of State to accept when questions are asked would 
be to inform Parliament that the action under discussion was 
taken by such or such a subordinate official, acting within 
the power delegated to him, who must be held responsible for 
his own action, the Secretary of State at the same time ex- 
pressing his approval or disapproval of that action, and, if the 
latter, stating that he is taking steps to rectify it, instead of 
conveying the impression that no course could or should be 
adopted without his cognizance. 

There is another change I strongly advocate, and that is the 
transfer of certain duties now performed by the erroneously- 
styled Quartermaster-General to the Director-General of 
Mobilization and Military Intelligence, who is, strictly speak- 
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ing, and ought to te called, Quartermaster-General. The 
Quartermaster-General has of . late years been converted into 
a Director-General of Supply^and Transport, and has hardly 
anything to do with the duties of the General Stafi of the Army. 
He controls the Army Service Corps, the Pay Department, 
and the Remount Department. The more legitimate staS 
duties connected with organization, mobilization, distribu- 
tion of the Army, military intelligence, schemes of ofiensive 
and defensive operations, reconnaissance, etc., are assigned to 
the Director-General of Mobilization and Military Intelligence. 
Thus, while this ojSicer carries out the work properly apper- 
taining to the Quartermaster- General, the so-called Quarter- 
master-General really performs the duties of a Commissary- 
General-in- Chief. In one particular only is the Quarter- 
master-General entrusted with General Staff functions — 
namely, as regards the issuing of orders for the movement of 
troops ; but this duty should be transferred to the Director- 
General of Mobilization and Military Intelligence, who is at 
present charged with a cognate duty — viz., the distribution 
of the Army at home and abroad. I am in favour of calling 
officials by names descriptive of the duties assigned to them, 
and I am of opinion that the Director-General of Mobilization 
and Military Intelligence should be styled Quartermaster- 
General, and the head of the present Quartermaster- General’s 
Department Director-General of Supply and Transport. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HARTINGTON COMMISSION. 

The following extracts from the report of the Hartington Com- 
mission, published in 1891, will give a sufEcient idea of the 
nature of their recommendations for the reorganization of the 
War Office. 


Abolition of the Commander-in-Chiep 

64. 'We have already pointed out {paragraph 57) that the 
only responsible adviser of the Secretary of State is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who has a multitude of other duties to per- 
form — duties recently largely increased— and that most of the 
other principal professional officers have neither the time nor 
the official position which would qualify them to act as re- 
sponsible advisers of the Secretary of State on important ques- 
tions of military policy. 

65. ' One of the immediate results of this defect is that whole- 
sale recourse is had to committees appointed to deal with 
certain classes of questions. It is, in fact, by means of the 
agency of these committees that the attempt is made to supply 
the w’ant of consultative power which characterizes the ad- 
ministration of the War Office. Tn practice this system 
cannot and does not work well. 

73. ' We consider that a definite and direct responsibility 
to the Secretary of State should be placed upon the heads of 
departments, for their several administration, as is' the case 
with the naval lords at the Admiralty. Under the present 
system, as we have pointed out, the only real responsibility 
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appears to rest on the Commander-in- Chief, who alone would 
be accountable to the Secretary of State even for such a matter 
as the defective design of a heavy gun. We do not find that 
this centralization of responsibility exists in the administra- 
tion of the armies of any of the Great Powers of Europe, and 
we consider that it cannot conduce to efficiency. 

86, ‘ We desire further to point out that the present constitu- 
tion of the office of the Commander-in- Chief involves a certain 
anomaly when the country is at war. In this case a Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field is at once appointed by the 
Cabinet, and acts under the orders of the Secretary of State 
for War, to whom, in accordance with the Queen’s Regulations, 
he reports directly. The functions of the Commander-in- Chief 
thus appear to lapse to a considerable extent. 

92. These executive duties of the command and inspection 
of troops in Great Britain might, we think, be conferred upon a 

General Officer commanding the Forces in Great Britain,” 
who would carry on his work outside the War Office, as is now 
done by the General Officer commanding the Forces in Ireland, 
and who would take over the duties of inspecting the Royal 
Engineers in Great Britain, which now devolve on the In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, 


Creation of a General Staff 

71. ^ We are informed that in the military systems of all the 
great Powers of Europe there is a special Department of the 
Chief of the Stafi, freed from all executive functions, and 
charged with the responsible duty of preparing plans of mili- 
tary operations, collecting and co-ordinating information of all 
Kinds, and generally tendering advice upon all matters of 
organization and the preparation of the Army for war. We 
consider that by the creation of such a central organizing de- 
partment the military defence of the Empire would be con- 
sidered as a whole, and its requirements dealt with in accord- 
ance with a definite and harmonious plan. 

72. ‘ This department would include the present Intelligence 
Division, which deals with the collection and distribution of 
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foreign intelligence and with, the defence of the Empire other 
than the United Kingdom, and such part of the Adjutant- 
General’s Division as deals with the mobilization of troops and 
the defence of the United Kingdom. A Chief of the Stafi 
should be appointed for five years, capable of renewal, and be 
made responsible for the following duties : 

‘ (a) To advise the Secretary of State on all matters of general 
military polic}?^, and all questions as to the strength, distribu- 
tion, and mobilization of Your Majesty’s land forces, and the 
relative importance of various services put forward by the 
heads of departments. 

^ (b) To collect and co-ordinate all military information. 

^ (c) To prepare and revise, from time to time, a general 
scheme for the military defence of the Empire, and to examine 
the estimates with a view to insure that they are framed in 
harmony with that scheme. 

‘ (d) To prepare plans of action in certain contingencies. 

^ (e) To communicate directly with the First Naval Lord of 
the Admiralty (see paragraph 32) on all matters involving 
inter-departmental policy, to examine all correspondence with 
other departments of State, and to conduct all correspondence 
with general officers commanding on questions of military 
policy. 

‘(f) To before the Secretary of State an annual report 
stating clearly all the military requirements of the Empire.’ 


Sir H,. Campbell-Baitnerman’s Objections 

^ In this country there is in truth no room for general mili- 
tary policy ” in this larger and more ambitious sense of the 
phrase. We have no designs against our European neighbours. 
Indian'' military policy” will be settled in India itself, and not 
in Pall Mall In any of the smaller troubles into which we may 
be drawn by the interests of some of our dependencies, the plom 
of campaign must be governed by the particular circumstances, 
and would be left (I presume and hope) to be determined by 
the officer appointed to direct operations. And as to the 
defence of these islands, and of our depots and coaling-stations, 
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altlioiigli there may have been some slackness and delay in the 
past, we have reason to believe that now, if full provision has 
not been yet made, complete schemes at least have been matured 
for protection against attacks which cannot vary greatly in 
character. I am therefore at a loss to know where, for this 
larger branch of its duties, the new department could find an 
adequate field in the circumstances of this country. There 
might indeed be a temptation to create such a field for itself, 
and I am thus afraid that, while there would be no use for the 
proposed office, there might be in it some danger to our best 
interests,’ 
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LORD ESHER’S MEMORANDUM ON WAR OEFICE 
ORGANIZATION’^* 

The main defects in the organization of the War Office elicited 
by the evidence are, first, the want of co-ordination between 
the branches of that department, and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the influence of the Secretary of State with his colleagues 
in the Government ; and, secondly, the absence of a proper 
system of inspection, insuring that the military policy of the 
Secretary of State, sanctioned by the Cabinet and by the votes 
of Parliament, is carried into efiect. 

When the Secretary of State has made unsuccessful attempts 
from time to time to obtain the assent of the Cabinet to expen- 
diture necessary in the interests of the country, his efforts have 
been weakened by his failure to show a consensus of military 
opinion in favour, as the First Lord of the Admiralty continu- 
ally does, of the policy which he recommends. 

The condition in 1899, as disclosed in Sir H. Brackenbury’s 
Memorandum, of our armaments, of our fortresses, of the 
clothing department, of the transport of the Army Medical 
Corps, of the system of remounts, shows that either the 
Secretary of State was culpable of neglect or that he was 
in ignorance of the facts, 

L A War Office Council 

In order to secure co-ordination between the branches of the 
War Office, and to strengthen thereby the hands of the Secre- 

* Lord Eslier’s vie^YS were supported by Sir G. Taubnmn Goldie and 
Sir J. Jackson. 
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tary of State, the only practical remedy would appear to be 
the establishment of a Council or Board on the lines of the 
Admiralty. It is worth while to remark, in this connection, 
that administration by a Board has been found to work suc- 
cessfully in every great commercial enterprise, in the Govern- 
ment of India, at the Admiralty, and — ^if the Cabinet may not 
inaptly be designated a Board — ^in the Government of the 
Kingdom, Two important underlying causes have contri- 
buted to the evolution of this kind of administration. First, 
that discussion in council is the most successful method of 
obtaining a right solution of difficult problems ; and, secondly, 
that a collective appeal to external opinion, whether in the 
shape of the Treasury, or Parliament, or the public, carries 
more weight than the dictum or arguments of one man, how- 
ever ingenious and however capable. 

The administration of the Admiralty has often been favour- 
ably compared with that of the War Department. There 
cannot well be an inherent superiority in sailors to soldiers as 
administrators, nor in the choice of First Lords of the Ad- 
miralty to Secretaries of State for War. Further, the Board 
of Admiralty have appealed more successfully both to Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and to Parliament than has the 
Secretary of State for War, and although this may partly be 
accounted for by the greater consideration attached properly 
to the needs of the Navy, it is not the sole reason for the greater 
facility with which that service has obtained large grants of 
public funds ; for, in addition to money voted, it has invariably 
secured a higher degree of public conhdence. 

In face of these facts, it may truthfully be contended that 
the sound administration of tlie Admiralty results from the 
system under which the First Lord determines all naval ques- 
tions in council with his principal advisers, after formal dis- 
cussion, and is thus enabled to approach the Treasury, the 
Cabinet, and Parliament with the force of professional opinion 
behind him. 

The Board of Admiralty is composed of the First Lord, the 
First and Second Naval Lords, the Third Sea Lord, the Junior 
Naval Lord, the Civil Lord, the Financial Secretary, and the 
Under-Secretary of State. 
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A War Office Council might be constituted to comprise the 
Secretary of State, the Adjutant- General, the Quartermaster- 
General, the Director-General of Ordnance, the Director- 
General of Military Intelligence, the Financial Secretary, the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and the Under- Secretary of 
State. 

The administrative work of the Admiralty is distributed in 
departments under the control of the members of the Board, 
and the work of the War Office could be divided in a similar 
manner. To the Adjutant- General should be assigned the 
movements of troops, the framing of military regulations 
affiecting discipline, training, military education, promotion, 
and appointments. All the subsidiary branches controlling 
these matters should be subordinate to that officer. Tlio 
Quartermaster- General should control, with one exception, 
the spending departments of the Army. The Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, the Transport, Commissariat, and 
Clothing Departments, the Army Medical Department, should 
all be subsidiary branches of Ms department. The Director- 
General of Ordnance should be responsible for armament. 
The Director-General of Military Intelligence should have no 
executive functions, and that important officer’s duties should 
be limited to the framing of schemes of defence, the initiation 
and working out of changes from time to time, as necessity 
requires, in the organization of the Army, the preparation of 
maps, and the collection of military information in ail parts of 
the world. 

It may be said that the advice of these officers is at the 
service of the Secretary of State under the existing system, 
but more than this is required. 

Discussion in the presence of the Secretary of State, if 
possible agreement, or an acceptance of the decision of a 
majority, are essential elements in the military administration 
of the War Office if the Secretary of State for War’s policy is 
to carry, among liis colleagues and in Parliament, the weight 
which attaches to the views of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

A marked characteristic of the Navy is the loyalty of naval 
officers to each other and to their cMefs ; while in the Army, 
from the junior ranks upwards, a spirit of criticism has become 
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a military tradition, wiicli is mischievous to the service and 
may take years to eradicate. 

In addition to the advantages of administration by council, 
already referred to, may be added the probability that agree- 
ment, or loyalty to decisions once taken, in the highest places, 
may gradually tend to produce a similar state of feeling 
throughout the body of Army officers. 


II. Abolition of the Oommander-in-Chief 

It will have been noticed that it is not proposed to include 
the Commander-in-Ghief among those forming the Army 
Board or Council. 

Since the death of the Duke of Wellington the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief has been gradually becoming more 
anomalous, until a crisis was reached in the year 1899, upon 
which it is unnecessary to dilate. The speeches of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley upon their mutual relations in 
the House of Lords will not readily be forgotten. 

The tact of the Duke of Cambridge, and his position as a 
member of the Eoyal House, just rendered possible a system 
within the War Office which subsequent arrangements have 
proved to be impossible if the efficiency of the War Depart- 
ment is ever to be established. 

The only practical remedy is the abolition of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief, as recommended by the Hartington 
Commission, and the appointment of a general officer com- 
manding the Army removed from the War Office into a dis- 
tinct building, possibly the Horse Guards, with a new defini- 
tion, by Order in Council, of his duties and responsibilities. 
He might be entrusted with the discipline of the Army, but his 
principal functions should be those of an Inspector-General of 
His Majesty’s Forces, and he should be responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

His position would be analogous to that of an auditor in the 
region of finance. He should have to certify annually in 
writing as to the actual efficiency and condition of whatever 
military organization has been settled by the War Department 
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and by Parliament. That is to say, if two Army Corps, or 
three, or six, are the large units agreed to by Parliament, he 
should certify annually that they are efficient and complete. 
Further, he should report and certify as to the condition of 
fortresses, ordnance, magazines, clothing, stores, equipment, 
hospitals, etc., and he should be held responsible for the 
accuracy of his certificates. 

Hitherto the Secretary of State has been forced to rely upon 
the chiefs of departments, whose duty it is to organize those 
departments, for information as to their efficiency, with results 
at once misleading and dangerous. The object of the change 
suggested is to give the Secretary of State an inspecting officer 
of the highest rank and military qualifications, whose principal 
functions would be to keep him informed of the actual condi- 
tion of an organization for which that officer was not himself 
responsible. The importance of such a check or audit cannot 
well be exaggerated. 

One advantage which would accrue to the military organiza- 
tion of the Army by the abolition of the Commandershipdn- 
Chief should not be overlooked. Under the existing system a 
soldier appointed to that office, except he has reached the final 
stages of his career, is practically shelved after a tenure of five 
years. Reappointment is a course of procedure undesirable 
for many obvious reasons. Here again the Admiralty may be 
taken as a model, for there is no naval command so clearly 
superior to all others that after his tenure of it an officer need 
be removed from the active list while still fit for service. 

In the Army, on the other hand, were an officer in the prime 
of life appointed Commander-in- Chief under existing condi- 
tions, his further employment would be a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. This is a point worthy of careful considera- 
tion. 

To summarize, therefore, these recommendations, they are 
briefiy : 

First, to reorganize the War Office Council, and to define 
more clearly their functions as an advisory and executive 
Board presided over by the Secretary of State, in whom, how- 
ever, final responsibility to Parliament must be reserved. 

Secondly, to decentralize internally the War Department 
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by a rearrangement of duties, under tbe respective members 
of the Board, abolishing the cross jurisdiction now existing. 

Thirdly, to abolish the Commandership-in-Chief and to 
appoint a general officer commanding the Army, responsible 
to the Secretary of State for the efficiency of the military forces 
of the Crown. 

VIEWS OP sm GBGEGE TAPBMAN GOLDIE 

In this matter I agree generally with the note of Lord Esher. 
I feel, with the Hartington Commission, that the retention of 
that office as an administrative post is incompatible with an 
e:Sective system of administration of the Army by a permanent 
War Office Board or Council, such as the report recommends 
or as exists at the Admiralty. To adopt Lord Wolseley’s 
simile (in his Memorandum to Lord Salisbury of November 12, 
1900), the Commander-in-Chief becomes fifth wheel to a 
coach.’ So large a fifth wheel is either rigid and follows its 
own course, which the other wheels have to follow, or is loose 
and obstructs the other wheels. On the other hand, I doubt 
if public opinion is ripe for the alternative system, advocated 
by Lord Wolseley and recently suggested by Lord Rosebery, 
of selecting the most capable soldier as a War Minister sitting 
in the Cabinet, but holding aloof from general polities. Yet 
it is only fair to point out that in other countries under Par- 
liamentary institutions expert Ministers, whether of Marine, 
Foreign Affairs, or War, have held office (without apparent 
friction) in successive Cabinets of very diverse political vie^vs. 
The attempt in 1895 to combine the two opposing principles 
of centralization in an individual soldier and devolution to a 
Board of soldiers, under the general control of a civilian Secre- 
tary of State, did not work satisfactorily, and in 1900 an 
attempt was made to readjust the machinery. But I submit 
that the present system conld not work well under normal con- 
ditions. Any success it has attained has been due to the ex- 
ceptional position of Lord Roberts in the estimation of the 
nation, the Army, and the Secretary of State. I look forward 
with anxiety to the time following his retirement ; and although 
I heartily concur in the hope (expressed in paragraphs 270 and 
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272 of tile Beport) ‘ that the state of affairs in 1899 cannot 
recur,’ this hope, on my part, is a wish and not an expectation; 
I desire to disclaim expressly any suggestion of attaching 
blame to the Cabinet or the Secretary of State in 1895. Public 
opinion at that time was strongly opposed to the continuance 
of centralization in the Commander-in-Ghief. Yet the Cabinet 
could hardly resist the special pressure then put upon them to 
retain the office, and compromise is a favourite panacea. But I 
submit that, while in legislation, where the objective is gene- 
rally statical equilibrium, compromise is both necessary and 
valuable, it can only produce inertia in an administrative 
system — especially for our fighting services — where the main 
objective is dynamic force. 
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AMONG THE MILITARY MEMBERS OF THE ARMY BOARD 

Fiest Abmy Loeb, OE Quartehmasteh-Geneeal 
{Chief of the Staff) 


Intelligence Strate^, Historical Scientific Principles of Education 

and Mobili- Section. and Training, Branch 
Mapping. zation, Experi- Editing of and Staff 

Conduct mental Drill -Books, College, 

of Opera- Section. Field Service 

tions. Regulations. 


Second Aemy Loed, oe Adjutant-Geneeal 

1 i i ^ ^1 

Recmitiiig, Enlist- Discipline, Training. Drafts and Promotions 
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Third Army Lord, or Commissary-General 


Supplies. Transport, Remounts. Clothing and , Medical Branch. 

Equipment, 
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Armaments. Fortifications. Military Works Administration of' 
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SIR EYELYX WOOD OX PROMOTION BY SELECTION 

4,245. About promotion by selection : I understand you to be 
in favour of that ? — Yes. 

4,246. A great many people are, but how are you going then 
to prevent promotion by nepotism ? — I quite admit that the 
difficulties are enormous, but I can give you my views upon it in 
a written form. I wrote this to the Military Secretary towards 
the end of the year 1900 : ‘ As a new Commander-in-Chief has 
been nominated, I suppose Lord Wolseley will prefer not to 
make any drastic changes, but I should like you to ask him to 
record an opinion on the following suggestions. In spite of 
your endeavours and of the Commander-in-Chief’s strong 
desire to promote none except good officers, we have not really 
been able to carry out the principle of selection in promotion, 
mainly on the grounds of the inadequacy of confidential re- 
ports. Nobody who has had much insight as to the working 
of our office can avoid noticing the failure of a very large 
number of commanding officers who have been wafted up into 
command simply because there is nothing known against 
them.” Lord Roberts has recently removed several officers from 
their commands, and General Sir Red vers Buller, in advocating 
the promotion of a Captain and Brevet-Major to the command 
of a battalion ’ (that is going over four or five), ‘ dilates on the 
failure of many who have come to his notice. It seems to me 
that officers can generally be divided into the three following 
categories : (a) Those whose fitness for advancement is un- 
doubted ; (6) colourless men against whom nothing is 
known ” ; (c) men who have a bad record, or whose unfitness 
is apparent. There is little alternative in dealing with classes 
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(a) and (c), but class (&), which necessarily represents the bulk 
of officers, presents many difficulties. Although promotion 
to second in command and to command is ostensibly by 
“ selection,” it would be more accurate to describe our pro- 
cedure as one for the elimination of class (c). In reality, pro- 
motions of officers under class (b) are carried out generally 
because “ nothing is known against them,” whereas I contend 
that they should only be promoted if something is known in 
their favour. The burden of proving a case for refusing pro- 
motion at present rests with the Commander-in-Chiet and 
imless a strong case is made out which will stand the test of 
questions in the House of Commons, made by interested 
parties, it is difficult to refuse promotion, while confidential 
reports are made by the present class of colonels and generals 
on full pay, whose early impressions were vitiated. In result, 
comparatively few officers are refused promotion on the 
grounds of inefficiency only, and some specific act of neglect 
of duty, or often worse, must be proved against them. This, 
of course, is the outcome of our traditional system. Promotion 
by seniority was maintained officially as long as possible, and 
amongst the seniors is still desired. I submit that the time is 
come when it might be possible to reverse the process, and to 
arrange that no officer will be promoted unless qualified. The 
retention of young officers in the service is probationary for 
three years. I submit that commanding officers who now 
frequently record a subaltern’s skill at polo, with rifle or gun, 
or lus success in society, should be called upon to report 
annually on the three senior subalterns ’ (I did not want to go 
down below three), * showing whether they are likely in every 
respect to perform all the duties of a captain in a satisfactory 
manner. Their power of instructing men and getting work 
well and cheerfully performed should be noted. I urge further 
that no captain be promoted to field rank unless a case is made 
out for his promotion. This would shift the onus probandi on 
to the officer, who would have to prove that he has so far 
raised himself above his fellows as to merit promotion. An 
officer seldom reaches the top of the list of captains in the 
cavalry in less than twelve years, the artillery in less than 
eighteen years, and in the infantry in less than fifteen years, 
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in. which time, I think, it would not he too much to expect 
that an officer of from twelve to fifteen years’ service, if of any 
value, ought to have done something in that time to show his 
worth. He may have been an adjutant, have passed through 
the Stafi College ; he may have rescued a squadron, battery, 
or company, or a garrison or regimental institute from chaos, 
and placed it on a sound footing ; he may have successfully 
trained his squadron, battery, or company in service work or 
in musketry, have excelled in fire discipline, observation of fire, 
tactical handling, and in administration of a unit, or in cavalry 
or Horse Artillery in rapidity of decision, for two or more years. 
All mounted officers of mounted branches should in that time 
be known as good, indifierent, or bad horse-masters ’ (which is 
our greatest failing of ail). ^ An officer may have shown him- 
self remarkable in signalling work, in recruiting, or he may have 
shown fitness for command as an explorer in unknown coun- 
tries ’ (so that my sympathies are wide enough). ‘He may 
have done well on active service, done good staff work, or some 
other specific act indicative of character. If after twelve 
years there is nothing to distinguish him from the remainder 
of his brother officers, he must be singularly unlucky or unfit 
for promotion, and I recommend that unless he can be recog- 
nised amongst his fellows as being better than the average 
officer his automatic promotion should cease. It would, of 
course, be necessary to take steps to safeguard the interests of 
officers. Special stress should be laid on the necessity of 
bringing forward in an officer’s confidential report any matter 
in which he had particularly excelled since last inspection. It 
should be recorded whether he had worked in such a manner 
as to entitle him to special consideration, and an addition 
would have to be made to the confidential report forms to 
allow of this being done. An officer would have the power of 
appeal which he at present enjoys, but no so-called right of 
promotion should be admitted.’ That is the keynote. That 
answers your question. I have been striving for that for 
thirty years, and we have got a little nearer. 

4,34-0. I would follow generally the German rule ; pass over 
a man once, and say to him, ‘ Look out pass over him twice, 
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and say, ‘ Go and seek another profession ; you will not do 
for us/ 

4,247. But you do not answer my question : how are you 
going to avoid selection by favouritism 1 — I would say by 
penalizing, punishing, the man who does it ; that is the only 
way.. . , 
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THE DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS ON MOBILIZATION 
Sib Coleridge Grove 

9,381. What do you desire to say with regard to the supply of 
officers ? — Do you wish me to go at once into any lessons to be 
derived from this war ? — because I think there is a very great 
lesson to be derived from it, with .regard to the supply of 
officers, which I am prepared to indicate if you wish me to go 
into that at once, I will take first the preparedness for war. 
I would say, as regards the supply of officers and our state of 
preparedness with regard to that supply, before the war, we 
were prepared for the supply of what may be called the estab- 
lishment laid down for us — namely, the supply of the officers 
for two Army Corps for foreign service. Bub we were not 
prepared for the very much larger demand which came upon 
us from many directions during the course of the war, as it 
developed, I should like to say, further, that unless our exist- 
ing system is changed in a very important particular, we 
never can be prepared for any large extra demand, because 
an officer is the one thing that is absolutely impossible to 
improvise. If he is to be of value as such, when you want 
him on emergency, he must have had training as an officer 
beforehand, and therefore you require, in order to meet any 
extra demand, to have some form of reserve upon which to 
draw. Now, the Eeserve of Officers, as it is called, although 
useful up to a certain point, fails to meet the great requisite 
that comes as this demand for officers extends— -namely, the 
demand for officers in the junior ranks. The officers in the 
Beserve, as you know, are most of them senior officres, or, if 
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they are not senior officers by rank, they are in a large pro- 
portion oldish men. They have left the service for some 
time, and, apart from the fact that they are more or less out 
of touch with the later developments of training, and weapons, 
and military law, and ail those sort of things, they are also 
unfitted by their age to be subalterns and junior captains, and 
it is in subalterns and junior captains that you want this great 
supply. Just to show what the supply required really may 
amount to, I may mention that during the eighteen months 
between January 1, 1900, and midsummer, 1901, 1 had to find 
over 3,000 officers in excess of the normal supply for the British 
Army. 

9.382. That is including the Auxiliaries ? — No, not includ- 
ing the Auxiliaries : for the Eegular forces I had to find over 
3,000 Eegular officers. 

9.383. The only way, it appears to me, in which you can 
meet this difficulty is by having with your various military 
units in peace a very large excess of the officers that are abso- 
lutely required for the duty connected with that unit. You 
must have your Eeserve ‘ serving,’ if I may use the expres- 
sion. You cannot let your officer go back to civil life, as you 
can your Reservist, and leave him there to forget what he 
knows, or if you do he will not be as good as he ought to be 
when called up. You ought to have with all your Regular 
forces at home — I say it advisedly — at least twice their 
present establishment of officers. 

9.384. And especially in the junior ranks? — Especially in 
the junior ranks — ^twice the number, and the increase to be, 
in the main, in the junior ranks. This is the only way I can 
see in which you can meet the very great demand that there 
is for extra officers (whenever we are engaged on any war), 
and also by which you will be able to lielp the Auxiliary forces, 
when they are embodied, with trained officers to start tiiem 
in the proper direction, 

9.385. Would you keep these Eeserve officers with the regi- 
ments abroad, as well as at home ? — No ; I would keep them, 
in the main, at home, for this reason — that the fact of having 
this larger number of officers at home will enable a good many 
of them to be always away from their unit, attending classes 
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of instniction, or witli their affiliated Militia or Volunteers ; 
One of tlie difficulties at present in the way of instructing an 
officer in his profession is that he is wanted with his regiment, 
and that when he applies to go to the School of Military En- 
gineering, or some similar school, his Colonel says: ‘No; I 
cannot spare you.’ If you had more officers you would be 
enabled to have a good many of them always away, and you 
could then increase your schools, and much more largely 
develop your system of military schools of instruction, and 
have some officers going through these various schools and 
obtaining certificates of merit of difierent qualities, which 
would afiect their promotion and their career. 


Sir Evelyn Wood 

4,093. Would you say what. you wish to say with regard to 
the supplies of officers and men ? — I should say that the 
question as regards the officers and men may be summed up 
as follows : That within my knowledge we have never had 
sufficient officers, and that on the outbreak of a war we set to 
vrork to form a staffi and to form colonial levies, which in the 
late war amounted to 50,000 men ; and although the bulk of 
the colonial levies fonnd their own subordinate officers, yet 
the leaders and commanders were nearly always Imperial 
officers. . . . We then formed bodies of mounted infantry. 
I think during the war they amounted to about 20,000 regular 
mounted infantry — that is to say, red or green- jacketed 
soldiers on horses. For every mounted infantry company 
you require five officers. In a foot company, from which the 
mounted infantry officers are always taken, you have only 
two and a half officers per company, and consequently you 
bleed the foot regiments for the sake of the mounted people. 
... All these causes help to take away the officers. And 
even in peace-time, out of every twenty officers in a battalion, 
four are legally, inside the King’s Regulations, taken away 
from the training of the men whom they should be teaching 
how to kill the enemy to do what we call regimental staif 
work. Assistant- Adjutant, signalling oilicerj mounted in- 
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fantrj/and transport officer — all tliese are taken out of tlie 
officers wlio are supposed to be teacMng tbe young soldier 
how to prepare himself for war. 

4,277. I understand you said that there are difficulties in 
getting officers for the Army, What is the chief cause ? — So 
long as you insist that a man coming into a line regiment shall 
have a minimum of £120 a year, preferably £150, and to go 
into a cavalry regiment he shall not have less than £500 a 
year, private income, so long you will have a dearth of officers. 
My observations applied rather to the fact that the country 
has never paid enough. I did not mean to individuals, but 
that they have never authorized a sufficient establishment ; 
that, having said there were twenty officers, they then took 
away always five, and generally seven, and said, ‘ Now go 
on and do the work of the twenty,’ and it was muddled through; 
But when the crisis came the officers could not be in the two 
places. 

4,326. We have steadily declined to face the expense of 
having any officers in the Army for the staf. We have a 
large number of officers on the staff, but we have hitherto 
paid for them by taking them out of the regiments to a very 
great extent. 

4,125. If you will allow me to revert for one moment to tlie 
shortage of officers, my remedy will be very costly. I quite 
understand ‘ more officers, more money.’ But think of what 
happens in war. As I have stated here, I know one officer 
who has tried to pay — cannot say he did try to drill the men, 
for he could not — ^but he had 850 men under his command 
during the war, of whom half were in Hounslow Barracks and 
half were in Aldershot. 

4,129. During the war I saw a statement which I cut out of 
a newspaper and I tried to verify — and I think it was sub- 
stantially accurate — ^that during the war, at Woolwich, with 
4,500 artillerymen, there were only 17 doing-duty officers 
there, of whom 10 were second lieutenants — ^}miing fellows 
who had just joined. 
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Lord Roberts 

10,661. We have no Reserve of officers at all adequate to 
our requirements. 

10,277. What we chiefly want for mobilization purposes are 
junior officers. We want several hundreds. Officers are 
required at once to complete the war establishment of the 
cavalry and infantry regiments, for ammunition columns, for, 
in fact, all kinds of purposes — signalling, transport, increase 
in the Army Service Corps, special service, etc. There is no 
Reserve to fall back upon as regards the junior ranks. Older 
officers sometimes go into the Reserve as Captains, Majors, 
and Lieutenant-Colonels. Some of them may be available ; 
but the great demand is for subalterns, and there are very few 
of that rank in the Reserve of officers. 

10,306, We also had evidence from a former Adjutant- 
General that there is a great shortness of officers, even for the 
ordinary regimental work — ^that they are always being taken 
away for various duties. He was speaking of the past, not of 
the present? — That was true. Officers were taken away for the 
Staff College and other courses without being seconded. This 
was undesirable, as the officers left with the regiment suffered, 
and commanding officers often objected to letting their best 
officers leave ; but it has now been remedied so far as the 
Staff College is concerned. All officers joining it are now 
seconded, I would gladly see all officers who go away on the 
staff, whether for a short or long period, seconded. It 
passes more officers through regiments, and more officers are 
consequently available when war comes. 

10.362. And you have not been able at the War Office to 
discover a system by which you could get over that difficulty, 
and keep up a sufficient body of officers ? — ^It is a matter that 
has given us most serious consideration how to do that. 

10.363. A good many difficulties would be got over if you 
could keep the Militia especially, and also the Volunteers, 
more complete in officers?— Yes; and if we could be sure that 
the officers were efficienti:" 
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volume he deals with these questions rather from the standpoint of 
a practical man of business or of a public servant anxious to inquire 
into financial, economic, and social facts than as the adherent of 
any special school of political economy. 

Completeness and finality has been given to the record here 
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Captain C. G. Railing, with one English companion, accom- 
plished in 1903 a remarkable journey through North-West Tibet, 
penetrating far into the interior and surveying over 38,000 square 
miles of hitherto unknown country. Great hardships were en- 
countered and difficulties overcome. When the explorers attempted 
to enter the sacred town of Rudok they were captured by the 
Tibetans, and forced to make a long detour in order to reach British 
territory. 

On his return to India, Captain Rawling joined the Tibet Expedi- 
tion, and immediately after the signing of the Lhasa treaty was 
despatched by Sir F. Younghusband to Gartok. The account of his 
journey through an absolutely unknown country is full of interest 
At Shigatse, the largest town in Tibet, the highest officials and 
ecclesiastics were visited and the monasteries and forts explored 
The Brahmapootra was traced to its source, and both the holj 
Manasarow'-ar Lake and the Kailas Peak were visited. The party 
returned to Simla through Gartok and the Indus and Sutlej valleys. 

The photographs with which the book is illustrated are of quite 
exceptional beauty. 

IN THE DESERT. 

By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

Author of *With Kimington.* 

Demy With lUusirations. I2S. 6d. net. 

The author, whose book ^ With Rimington ' will be remembered 
as taking high rank among the literature of the South African War, 
sets himself in this work to trace the effect upon Arab architecture, 
religion, poetry, and philosophy of the Desert of which the Arab is 
the child. He believes that, in order properly to appreciate these 
things, it is necessary first to realize the scenery in which they de« 
veloped. The result is an extraordinarily vivid picture of life in the 
Great Sahara, in which notes of travel are combined with descriptions 
of scenery and people, and the history and methods of the French 
administration are handled with great skill. 
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Few men probably know their Norway better than Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and fewer still have described it, from the point of view of 
sport, better than he has done in this book, in which the experience 
of a lifelong sportsman and the graceful literary touch of a skilled 
writer are combined with the happiest effect. Whether the subject 
be elk-shooting, salmon-fishing, or camping, Sir Henry abounds in 
interesting anecdotes and valuable information, and his book cannot 
fail to give pleasure to all lovers of the rod and gun. 

The illustrations are from the author’s own sketches, or drawn 
under his immediate supervision. 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 

36eing a marrative of tbe SSritfsb 'Watlonal antarctic :6jpebltlon. 

By LIEUTENANT ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., 

Second in Command of the ‘ Discovery,* i$0ii-i9O4 ; and of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Polar Expedition, 1894-1897. 

Demy Svo, With Illustrations md Map, 15s. net. 

The objects of the recent National Antarctic Expedition were, of 
course, scientific, but to the general reader there is much more 
interest to be found in a simple account of where the explorers went, 
and what they did when they got there. In this book, therefore, 
Lieutenant Armitage avoids scientific details as far as possible, and 
aims rather at telling a straightforward story of the daily life, with 
all its hardships and perils on the one hand, and its boyish amuse- 
ments and cheery good comradeship on the other, of the little body 
of picked men who went out in the Discovery, His racy narrative, 
assisted by the beautiful illustrations by Dr. E. A. Wilson, artist to 
the expedition, and others, and an excellent map, conveys a vivid 
impression of the Antarctic regions, and the unattractive conditions 
of existence in them. 
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Two volumes* Demy Zvo* With Illustmtions* 2 is. net. 

The author is exceptionally qualified for the task of writing these 
volumes by her own acquaintance with Brahms, begun when she 
was a young student of the pianoforte, and her personal recollections 
of his teaching are among the most interesting parts of the book. 
Her aim, in giving some account of Brahms’ compositions, has not 
been a technical one ; so far as she has exceeded purely biographical 
limits she has endeavoured to assist the general music-lover in his 
enjoyment of the noble achievements of a beautiful life. The 
materials have been gathered almost entirely at first hand in the 
course of several continental journeys. Dates of concerts through- 
out the work have been verified by reference to original programmes 
or contemporary journals. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 

By the RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, B.^.rt., 
G,C.B., G.C.M.G.. 

Author of * Recollections of a Diplomatist,’ and * Further Recollections 
OKA Diplomatist.’ 

Demy Svo* 15s. net. 

Sir Horace Rumbold begins the third ^d concluding series of his 
< Recollections’ in the year 1885, at the point to which he brought his 
readers in the volumes already published. He describes his life as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece from 
1885-1888, and to the Netherlands from 1888-1896. In the latter 
year he was appointed Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria — an 
exalted position which he retained until his retirement from the 
Diplomatic Service in 1900. 

The conclusion of these ‘ Recollections ’ presents a set of Diplo- 
matic memoirs as comprehensive as they are interesting. Sir Horace 
Rumbold has known nearly ail the famous personages of his time, 
and the personal touches and pleasant anecdotes with which he 
illuminates their characters render the volumes excellent reading. 
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FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 

JSeing Xetters to a Aan of SiisineBB^ I72^l75h 
Arranged by MARY EYRE MATCHAM. 

Demy Svo. With Portrait. i 2 s, 6d, net. 

‘i'he letters written to an active man of business (those written by 
John Russell are few and unimportant) during a long period of time 
must necessarily be something of a medley. But if they lack the 
kind of interest which centres in the life-story of an individual, they 
offer far more varied and ample material to those who care, with 
Thackeray, ^ to people the old world with its everyday figures and 
inhabitants.’ To the majority of readers probably the most inter- 
esting correspondents will be the numerous sea captains — fathers 
and grandfathers of those who fought under Hawke and Nelson. 
But all sorts and conditions of men made calls on John Russell’s 
capacity for business or for friendship, writing for the most part in 
home and intimate fashion of private and domestic matters, illus- 
trating in innumerable ways the ordinary life of the time, and 
incidentally thfow:ing many interesting sidelights on England’s 
position in the world as a State whose future lay upon the ocean. 


ACTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

a'KecorD ot ipersonalJEspcrienceoflRelfgfousIRevivals an&®lsstons. 

By FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., 

Dean OF Bristol. 

;■ Author of ‘ Phases of My Life,’ ‘ Odds and Ends,’ etc. 

Demy 8vo. i6s. 

Dean Pigou has had twenty-five years’ special experience of 
Parochial Missions, and is generally regarded as an authority on 
the subject. He has conducted missions in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Liverpool, Huddersfield, Northampton, Tiverton, Bangor, 
and many other places. In this volume he has arranged the records 
of these religious revivals according to the localities at which they 
occurred. The author’s characteristic style and treatment render 
the whole a most interesting study, which will be welcomed by 
readers, of his previous works, , v 
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THEODORE OF STUDIUM : 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

By ALICE GARDNER, 

Associate AND Lecturer OF Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Author of * Julian the Philosopher,’ * Studies in John the Scot/ *Rome the Middle 

OF THE World/ etc. 

Demy Svo, With Illustrations. los. 6d. net. 

Theodore of Studium (born 759, died 826), though little known in 
Western Europe, was a man of remarkable abilities and character, 
who left a deep impression on Byzantine monasticism, and on the 
thought and life of the Eastern Empire. This biography, founded 
on Theodore’s own writings and those of his contemporaries, en- 
deavours to set forth the various sides of his activity. These are prin- 
cipally (i) his very prominent part in the Iconoclastic Controversy, 
with his staunch opposition to Csesaropapism ; {2) his monastic 
reforms; (3) his great services as calligraphist, and as promoter of 
the preservation and multiplication of manuscripts; (4) his wide 
correspondence, which throws much light on the morals and manners 
of his time, as well as on some important historical events; and 
(5) his poetical activity, shown in works written both in the old 
classical and the new ecclesiastical metres. The events and conflicts 
of his life elucidate the tendencies which led to the separation of the 
Churches and Empires of the East and West. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. 

%itc as tbep tinb it in tEown and Coimttt, 

By M. LOANE, 

Crown Sw. 6s. 

Of those who work professionally among the poor, and have a 
firsthand knowledge of their lives and thoughts, most, if not all, 
have had experiences worthy 6f record. But, owing either to the 
absorbing nature of their duties or to the want of a literary gift, 
very few of them have put on paper the curious things which they 
have heard and seen from day to day. Miss Loane has not only 
contrived to find time, in the midst of a busy life of district nursing, 
to keep notes of her experiences, but has written them in a singularly 
attractive style, revealing a keen sense of humour, as well as a 
plentiful supply of common-sense. Her stories are grouped under 
such suggestive headings as < Husband and Wife among the Poor,’ 
* The Religion of the Respectable Poor/ * The Art of Polite Con- 
versation/ and so forth. 
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LORD HOBHOUSE : 

A MEMOIR. 

By L. T. HOBHOUSE, and J. L. HAMMOND, 

Author OF * Mind IN Evolution.’ Author' op ‘:C. J. Fox : A Study, 

Demy 8 vo. With Portraits^ 14s, net. 

Lord Hobhoiise, who died in December, 1904, abandoned in 
middle life a brilliant career at the Chancery Bar for the service of 
the State, in which he had a long and varied experience. His official 
career began with his appointment as a Charity Commissioner in 
1866, and ended with his retirement from the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1901. Most of his work was of a kind of which 
the general public knows little. He was Legal Member of the 
Viceroy*s Council in India for five years, and he was a member of 
the Judicial Committee for twenty years. But at one time he 
found himself the centre of a vehement controversy, and the part he 
played as a member of the Endowed Schools Commission marks a 
turning-point in the history of English education. He had an 
active share in the movement which won for London its rights of 
self-government, and he gave many legal judgments which have an 
historical significance. 


SHORT LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 

By W. F. BURNSIDE and A, S. OWEN, 

Assistant Masters at Cheltenham College. 

Cwwn With lUmtmiions. 3s. 6 d. 

The Cheltenham College memorial of Old Cheltonians who fall 
in the South African War takes the form of a reredos in the school 
chape!, filled with forty-four figures illustrating certain aspects of 
Isngiish history and representative 'men in different callings of life. 
It has been felt that an account of these great men would be service- 
able, not only to those who see these carved figures every day, but 
to a larger number of readers, who 'would be glad to have in a com- 
pendious form biographies of many of the leading men in English 
history and literature. The list e'xtends from St Alban to Gordon, 
and for the sake 0! convenience chronological order h-as been 
adopted. Illustrations are given of eight typical personages. 
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SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 

By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., 

Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Demy Svo. los. 6d. tiet- 

This book attempts to prove, in the first place, that beliefs as to 
certain matters of fact beyond our empirical experience are essen- 
tial for religion, and of fundamental importance for human life. 
Secondly, it is maintained that such beliefs cannot legitimately rest 
on faith, but only on argument. It is suggested that the most 
reasonable form for the doctrine of immortality to take is one which 
makes each person to have existed for many years before the exist- 
ence of his present body, and perhaps for all past time* 


THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. 

With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

2 vois. Crown 30s. net. 

These handsome volumes contain on the left-hand page a text 
based on Conington’s, and on the right a line-for-iine transiation in 
blank verse. 


A FISHING CATECHISM 

AHD 

A SHOOTING CATECHISM. 

By COLONEL R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 

Author of * Reminiscences of the Course, the Camp, and the Chase.* 

Fo&kmp 8 m 3 s* 6 <l*. eacli. 

Lovers of rod and' gun mil welcome these valuable handbooks 
from the pen of an admitted expert. The information given is abso- 
lutely practical, and is conveyed, for the most part, in the form of 
Question and Answer. As the result of some fifty years' experience, 
the author seems to have anticipated every possible emergency, and 
the arrangement is especially calculated to facilitate easy reference* 
There are special chapters on fishing and shooting ei:if|uette, and at 
.the end of each book is a chapter dealing with the legal side of.. the. 
subject. 
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THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 

The following five volumes are the new additions to this useful 
series of handbooks, which range, as will be seen, over a wide field, 
and are intended to be practical guides to beginners in the subjects 
with which they deal. 

Foolscap Svo,, IS. 7mt per volume, paper ; 2 s. net clot k 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BABIES. By Mrs. Leonard 
Hill, 

The author is an expert in this all-important subject, and her book is con- 
fidently recommended to mothers as thoroughly sound, sensible, and free from 
fads. The medical information may be relied upon absolutely, and the book 
abounds in practical and most valuable advice. A whole chapter is devoted to 
the development of intelligence and the importance of early training — a matter 
too often ignored by mothers and nurses. 

ON COLLECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS, AND 

JEWELLERY. By Robert Elward, Author of ‘ On Collect- 
ing Engravings, Pottery, Porcelain, Glass, and Silver/ 

In this volume the author pursues the same thorough method as in his former 
work. After several hints to collectors, he gives a careful historical and de- 
scriptive summary of each subject, with a short bibliography. 


MOTORING FOR MODERATE INCOMES. By 

Henry Revell Reynolds. 

The demand for motor-cars at reasonable prices is rapidly increasing. Mr. 
Reynolds has taken £500 as the largest sum which his readers are likely to pay 
for a car, with a proportionate amount in addition for up-keep. He lays down 
the general principles which should guide the would-be purchaser, and gives 
sufficient information to enable him to examine any car with understanding. 
The respective capacities, prices, etc., of a number of cars are given in tabular 
form. Motor bicycles and other small vehicles receive a considerable share of 
attention, and tliere are chapters on driving and the amenities of the road. 


ON TAKING A HOUSE. By W. Beach Thomas. 

A thoroughly practical guide to the science and art of house-taking is urgenti y 
required by most people 'sooner or later in their lives. Most people, too» are 
obliged to pay clearly for the kind of experience which is to be found condensed 
ititq'this little book. !\Ir. Thomas has accumulated an enormous amount of 
Information on iha subject, and his words of warning are calculated to save 
inteftcling purchasers or lessees from innumerable pitfalls. 
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THE WALLET SERIES 

Foolscap 8 ot ., is, net per volume, paper ; as. net cloth. 

COMMON AILMENTS AND ACCIDENTS AND 

THEIR TREATMENT. By M. H. Naylor, M.B., B.S. 

This is a lucidly written handbook, covering rather different ground from that 
usually coming under the description of ‘ First Aid,’ It is intended to meet all 
ordinary emergencies, and to indicate such treatment as may safely be tried 
before the arrival of a doctor. 

The following volumes have.been already published ; 

ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, PORCE- 

LAIN, GLASS. AND SILVER. By Robert Elward. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR THE INEXPERIENCED, 
By Hubert Walter. 

HOCKEY AS A GAME FOR WOMEN. With the New Rules. 

By Edith Thompson. 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Mary L. Breakell 

(‘ Penumbra '), 

DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. By Ardern Holt. 


NEW ANDICHEAPER. EDITION. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
HENRY HAWKINS 

(JSaton asrampton). 

Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C., 

AWHOH of * ItLOSTBATIONSi OF ADVOCACY, ’ *AULII ETC 

Cfomn Sm* With Portmit^ ds. 

In this edition a few of the more technically legal passages have 
been omitted, but all the dramatic episodes and characteristic anec* 
dotes remain untouched. 
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NEW FICTION. 

Crown Svo. 6s. each. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 

By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 

Author of ‘ Cvnthia’s Way,’ ‘ The-, Beryl Stones,: etc, 

A FLOOD TIDE. 

By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 

THE BROWN HOUSE and CORDELIA. 

By MARGARET BOOTH. 

A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 

By C. T. PODMORE, 

Author op *A Cynic’s Conscience,’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8m 2 s, 6d. 

RED POTTAGE. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905, 

By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 

Super royal 6s, net* 

A hifgifaper iiiimt will also he prepared if a sufficient number of suh 
scribin' enter thtir names before October Prospectus on appMcation, 
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THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 

By PHILIP GIBBS, 

Author op ‘Facts ano Ideas,* ‘Knowledge is Power, etc. 

Crown 8vo, 

In this volume Mr. Gibbs tells, in his characteristically interesting 
style, the story of the expansion of Britain, beginning shortly before 
the time of Elizabeth, and bringing the account down almost to the 
present day. Each great division of our Empire beyond the seas is 
dealt with in turn, and without any sacrifice of historical accuracy 
or proportion the author gives to his narrative the attractiveness of a 
weibtold romance. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 

PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 

By R. T. PRITCHETT. 

De?ny Svo, With 50 foil-page lUmimtions* 3s. 6<l# 


: ILLySTRATED EDITION.; - 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘Q,’), 

AuTMoit OF Ship' OF Staim,’ ktc, 

Crown Bvo, With lllusimiwm from the Boyddl Galiery, 6s* 

The value of this much-appreciated work will, it is believed, be 
enhanced by the addition of sixteen selected illustrations from the 

well-known BovdeU collection. 
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RACES OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. 

By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S., 

Secretary of the National Poultry Organization Society. 

Author of ‘Poultry Keeping: An Industry for Farmers and Cottagers,’ ‘Industrial 
Poultry Keeping,’ ‘ Pleasurable Poultry Keeping,’ ETC. 

Crown With Ilkistrations, 6s. net. 

This important and comprehensive work, by an admitted master 
of his subject, will be weicomed by ail who are interested in poultry- 
keeping. Chapters L and II. deal with the origin, history, and 
distribution of domestic poultry, and with the evolution and classi- 
fication of breeds ; the next ten chapters are devoted to the various 
races of fowls ; Chapters XIII. to XV. treat of ducks, geese, and 
turkeys. The remaining chapters are on external characters and 
breeding. There are also Appendices. 


THREE LITTLE COOKS. 

By LOCY CEDMP. 

Square crown With Illustvaiions hy Gertrude M. Bradley. 2s. 6d. 

This is a charming little story for children, describing how 
Ophelia, Thomas, and Heidi learnt cookery with a toy stove. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. 

ffor Engltsb liousebolbs, wftb Cwcnts ®enus workcb out in DctaiL 

By COLONEL A. KENNEY-HERBERT, 

Author of * Fifty Breakfasts,* ‘ Fifty Lu.nches,* * Fifty Dinners,* etc. 

Large crown 8vo. With Ilhstratiom. 6s. net. 

The author has so largely rewritten this edition that it is prac- 
tically a new* book. Besides being brought up to date with the 
very latest ideas on the subject, it is much enlarged, and now 
contains a number of attractive full-page illustrations* 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSIOLOGY 
AND CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY 

By A. P. BEDDARD, M.A., M.D., 

Assistant Physician, late Demonstrator of Physiology, Guy's Hospital 

LEONARD HILL, M.B., F.R.S., 

Lecturer on Physiology, the London Hospital; 

J. J. R. MACLEOD, M.B., 

Professor of Physiology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, U.S.A. 

LATE Demonstrator of Physiology, the London Hospital ; 

BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., 

Johnston Professor op Bio-Chemistry in the University of Liverpool; 

And M. S. PEMBREY, M.A., M.D., 

Lecturer on Physiology, Guy’s Hospital. 

Dmy Bvo, t6s» net. 

This book, which is edited by Mr. Leonard Hill, consists of Lec- 
tures on Physiological Subjects selected for their direct clinical 
interest, and designed to meet the requirements of advanced students 
of Physiology. Dr. Beddard deals with Digestion, Absorption, 
Lymph, Urea, and Secretion of Urine; Mr. Hill himself with the 
Atmosphere in its Relation to Life, Metabolism of Water and 
Inorganic Salts, and Metabolism of Fat ; Professor Macleod with 
the Metabolism of the Carbohydrates, Haemolysis, Uric Acid, and 
the Purin ' Bodies ; Professor Moore with Vital Energy, Ferments, 
and Glandular Mechanisms ; and Dr. Pembrey with the Exchange 
of Respiratory Gases, Influence of Temperature, Sources of Mus* 
cular Energy and Fatigue, and Internal Secretion. 

A MANUAL OF PHARMACOLOGY. 

By WALTER E. DIXON, M.A, M.D., B.Sc. Lond., 
D.P.H. Cams., 

Assistant to the Downing Professor of Medicine in the University of CAMtiRiiMiE, 
Examiner m pKARMAtOLOGV in the Universities of Cambridge, Glasgow, and Dunme. 

Dmiy 8vo, 15 s* net. 

This text-book, which is prepared especially for the use of students, 
gives a concise account of the physiological action of Pharmacopceial 
drugs* The subject is treated from the experimental standpoint, 
and the drugs* are classified into pharmacological groups, The text 
is Mly illustrated by original tracings of actual experiments and by 
diagrams. 
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NEW EDITION. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By A. P. BEDDARD, M.A., M.D., J. S. ED KINS, M.A., M.B., 
L. HILL, M.B., F.R.S., J. J. R. MACLEOD, M.B., and M. S. 
PEMBREY, M.A., M.D. 

Dem)^ ^'00 • Copiously illiistraUd with figures of physiological apparatus^ 
'■.■diagrams, and a large number of interesting tracings. 12s. 6d. net. 

VALVES AND VALVE GEAR 
MECHANISMS. 

By W. E. DALBY, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., 

Professor of Engineering, City and Guilds of London Central Technical College. 

Royal Svo. With mmerous Illmirations. :zts. net. 

Valve gears are considered in this book from two points of view, 
namely, the analysis of what a given gear can do, and the design of 
a gear to, effect a stated distribution of steam. The gears analyzed 
are for the most part those belonging to existing and well-known 
types of engines, and include, amongst others, a link motion of the 
Great Eastern Railway, the straight link motion of the London and 
North-Western Railway, the Walschaert gear of the Northern of 
France Railway, the Joy gear of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, the Sulzer gear, the Meyer gear, etc. A chapter is added 
on the inertia stresses in the links of a valve gear, and an actual 
example of the inertia loading of a Joy gear is fully discussed. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P., 

Assirtant .Physician to the London Hospital and to the Hospital for, Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Streist. 

Demy 8vo. With 3 Plates in colour and immerous lUustmtions in 
the text 1 6s* net. 

This important work, the first edition of which was described by 
the Gumdimi as ^one of the most enthralling books ever published 
on the subject/ has been thoroughly revised by the author in the 
light of the experience of recent years, and is now absolutely up to 
date* 
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2ln& tbe ©rfncfptcB of Surgcrg for Hurees. 

By RUSSELL HOWARD, M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., 

Lecturer on Surgical Nursing to the Probationers of the London Hospital ; Sur 

TO OUT-FATIENTS, ROYAL WATERLOO HOSPITAL FOR •CHILDREN AND WoMEN ; 

Surgical Registrar, London Hospital. 

Crown Svo, With Ilhsiraiions, 6s« 

This is an exceedingly lucid and compreliensive handbook on 
subject, and contains all the most approved methods very cie^ 
arranged* 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

By D. NABAERO, M.D, E.Sc., D.P.H., 

Assistant Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, University College, Londc 

Crown Bvo. With Ilhsirations, is. 6d, 

This volume takes the form of a very simply-written primer 
health, in which the direct application of the science of physiok 
to every-day life is shown, while care is taken to avoid techni 
terms whenever possible* The author's chief aim is to give si 
explicit directions as will, if acted upon, help the reader to deve 
a sound mind in a sound’. body, .and, at the same time, to demonstr 
in a simple manner .why ■■.each 'rule or warning is given. He a 
shows in almost every chapter the effect on the tissues and nerve 
system of a misuse of alcoholic drink and tobacco. 


LINGUA MATERNA. 

By R. WILSON, B.A., 

Author of *'A First Course in English Analysis and Grammak,’ etc* 

Crown Sm, 6d. 

This book is’ intended, for teachers who wish to keep, themselvi 
abreast of what has 'bean ■ aptly, called ‘The New English hiovii 
ment*’ The author discusses in turn each of the branches of school 
work in English, describes 'methods adopted in some of the best d; 
our schools, and suggests- schemes of work to meet the Govtriime^ 
requirements in the native language and literature. The voliinil 
aims at being practical :and suggestive, a guide to practical work 
rather than a contributipa^OjIi^r--Speciiiation. 
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